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a. 


THE PREFACE. 


After the lapse of a few years this work is put into the 
hands of the public. All our life long we have felt the need 
of a book that should take up the types and metaphors ‘in 
their order, handling them with ‘simplicity and brevity, and 
in the interest of an unadulterated Christianity. Volumes 
there are, extant, that treat upon portions of them very ably, 
but, with two or three noted exceptions, their voluminous and ’ 
cosultory character repels the eager student, or else their 
lack of correspondence with explicit Holy Writ breeds dis- 
trust in his mind. How far this has been avoided in the 
present volume we must leave the reader tosay. We confess 
we have been anxious to get before him the many prophetic 
pictures and figures of speech which adumbrate and embellish 
the New Testament religion. Upon this business we have 
spent our entire strength, hoping that the result of our toil 
may be the conviction, in many minds, of an undoubted 
‘ypical purpose running throughout the Old Scriptures. Able 
‘nen have gone before us in this work, and we have not been 
»shamed to avail ourselves of such of their thoughts as we 
-onld utilize. We supposed it more honest. in us, more just 
‘o the authors used, and more satisfactory to the reader to 
cite their precise language, marshaling sentences and para- 
graphs, in their places, than to wade through ten thousand 
pages, appropriating thought after thought, and so diluting 
them that they become too insipid to taste well. We find 
ourselves debtor to many, Lk mostly, we believe, to Dr. 
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Murphy, Professor Fairbairn, and Benjamin Keach. We have 
drawn information also from Charnock, Campbell, Kurtz, 
Hengstenberg, Seiss, Dykes, and a number of others. Where 
we have discovered an original vein of thought in an author 
we have credited him at the foot of the page, excepting that 
when’ we changed his language, or inserted our own, we did 
not think it right to make him responsible for what is said. 
Our readings authorize us to say that many men tread blindly 
along in the tracks of their fellows, hence, to give them 
credit seems out of place. This book, in a word, as to its 
sources of thought, is a medley. In part,a hand-boo’ gath- 
ering up whatever is good; it is also largely independent, 
expressing such thoughts as came to our own mind. Our 
object has been to move smoothly along, telling the story of 
redemption in as easy and winning a way as possible. Some 
of the pathway we have had to block out for ourselves, and 
much of the matter to procure fresh from the quarry. 

Our references to the Scriptures have been carefully made, 
and we believe that there is not one which will not pay for 
examination. The book may be considered elemental and 
has been prepared with a view to the youthful mind, and 
that of the masses. Indisposed to load the reader with too 
great a mass of matter on one topic, so that at the close of 
the reading nothing can be remembered, we have endeavored 
so to touch upon facts, and treat them, that a vivid impression 
shall remain. Our side-headings will at once indicate the 
leading thought on the page, as well as guide the reader on 
through something like a systematic route. 

Finally, we have no sympathy with that school of thought 
which refuses to recognize the prophetic picture, drawn to 
foreshow what should transpire in the days of Christ, or 
planted as the beacon of God to warn the transgressor. 
While some of the men who belong to it are of noble pat- 
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tern, lovable, and full of good works, we regret to see them 
spend their great strength in such directions, and so waste- 
fully. Let it be our province, as disciples of the Master, to 
settle the hearts of our brethren ‘‘in the faith,’”’ rather than 
to take deligbt in raising a doubt. , 
J. W. MONSER. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The interest in the Holy Scriptures is not decreasing in 
the Christian world, but in a wonderful manner constantly 
increasing. Only those who have had their attention spec- 
ially directed to this question, can have anything like an 
adequate idea of how vast and profound, and how ceaseless, . 
is the intellectual activity spent to-day on the word of God, 
in order that the world might be able, as fully as possible, 
to gather the knowledge it contains; and that the fountains 
of the divine influence treasured up in it might be freely 
opened, for the transformation of the souls and lives of 
men from the earthly to the heavenly. 

He that with a serious purpose, and a proper prepara- 
tion of mind and heart, undertakes the task of throwing 
light on any line of Bible study, becomes a benefactor to 
the Church, if his task is to any degree well accomplished. 
To be a diligent and successful teacher of the Word of Life, 
is worthy of the highest ambition of the earnest Christian 
scholar, and deserves from men the highest praise. 

But the field of knowledge, and therefore of study, in the 
Bible is vast and varied, and its mines from whence the gold 
of priceless value is to be dug, are deep. Happy is he, that 
even in any one part of this field can do the good work of 
bringing out of it, for our use, “the treasures of wisdom 
and of knowledge” found there; or that can teach us how 
to discover the divine truth in any one direction of Biblical 
research. The fitness for peas task is found in a humble, 
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reverent spirit, that fears God and bows in profoundest 
homage and love before his voice in the Divine Oracles; 
that leads a man, when he opens the Bible to study and ex- 
pound it, to say devoutly and fervently, in the beautiful 
and earnest words of the youthful Calvin, “ Ler US SEEK 
THE TRUTH!’’—and to lay to his heart the law concerning 
Scriptural exposition, which the great Bengel so urgently and 
so constantly pressed upon his theological students, ‘‘ Hx- 
ponite, ezponite; ne imponite !’’—Hzpound, expound; co not | 
impound; (we take the liberty thus to represent the strong 
antithesis of the Latin); i. e. bring out of the Scriptures 
what is in it; do not put anything into it. 

Then only long, diligent, scholarly preparation in the actual 
study of the Bible, by means of the valuable aids now so 
abundant and so ready at hand, will complete the fitness of 
the man who would assume the high office of becoming a- 
teacher in any permanent manner—in a literary way—of the 
important rules that should guide us in seeking the true 
meaning of the Divine Oracles. The spoken word is often 
transitory in its influence and duration; the written word 
endures. 


The subjects of the present book are very important in 
Scriptural study. The relation of the Old Testament to the 
New, is not only very close historically, but is essentially so, 
in the very life and substance of both. The Old Testament, 
in its language and what it contains, is the foundation of 
the New; and this not by the mere process of historical 
development, as human literature generally is, but by divine 
intention and fore-ordination; the former—the progressive, 
the imperfect—has in it the prophetic fore-shadowings of the 
latter; the intention of the Old Testament is realized in 
the New. Moses, the Psalms and the Prophets, are ‘t school- 
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masters”’ that are to teach us, and bring us to Christ. And 
this teaching is manifold—infinitely varied. 


TYPES. 


To understand well the law of typology, and the types 
themselves, is therefore a matter of much consequence in 
Bible exposition, for two good reasons. First, because it 
enables us correctly to discern and interpret the types in the 
Old Testament, so rich with instruction as regards the Christ- 
ian faith and the Kingdom of God; and secondly, because 
it will save us from the very common vice of professional 
type-mongers, who create types in the Scriptures out of their 
own tertile imaginations, where none exist. It is the folly 
of the old Jewish allegorists and their Christian imitators, 
who made the Bible a vast wilderness of allegories. So in 
Jjike manner these ‘“‘type preachers,” and others who 
glory in the name and fame of typologists, can, with wizard- 


like skill, make these children of their cunning ingenuity 
‘“spring’’ anywhere in the Bible ‘‘ out of the ground.” 


The author of this book has laid down the only correct 
and safe rule on this subject: that types are only to be 
found where the Scripture has plainly pointed them out. In 
a book so vast and so varied as the Old Testament, we 
may trace a thousand similitudes which rhetorical liberty 
allows us freely to use as illustrations; to make these, 
however, types in the divine intention, would be quite 
another thing and an altogether unwarranted license. We 
are quite sure that this book will have a good effect in cor- 
recting this unprofitable, and not seldom very foolish and 
absurd business of type-manufacturing and type-expounding 
in the pulpit and elsewhere. 


METAPHORS, 


All language, as far as we know, by a kind of necessity, 
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and. by a certain instinct on the part of man, is strongly 
marked by figurative and tropical speech. Only special _ 
observation will reveal to us how extensive this element is 
in language. There is evidently a strong passion in the 
human soul for the use of tropes and all kinds of figures of 
speech, as is manifested even in the most uncultivated and 


among the rudest tribes. 


/ 


The metaphor is the most abridged form of the simile or 
- comparison—compressed into a single word. It abounds in 
all forms of human language, prose as well as poetry. AS 
it is the most effective method of word-painting, it is pecul- 
iarly adapted to the purposes of poetry. It gives light, force 
and beauty to language. 


ss But in the tongues of the East the metaphor appears and 
rejoices in the most luxuriant abundance and perfection of 
life, such as is unknown to our soberer Western languages. 
The Old Testament is full of it, as the tropical regions 
abound with the exuberant, rich vegetation, and the gorgeous 
plumage of birds peculiar to those climes. And the New 
Testament, although written in the Greek of its day, is but 
‘the Oriental, Hebrew soul living in a Greek body. 


As this figure of speech, then, is so abundant in the Sacred 
Writings, and adds meaning and force, as well as beauty, to 
their language—the twrn and depth of thought often depend- 
ing on it—it is highly important to the Bible student to 
understand well its nature and meaning. A good guide in 
this path—one that will give us a clear idea of what the 
metaphor is, and teach us its uses; and then, by way of 
Ulustration and instruction, lead us through the richly varied 
field of Bible metaphors, calling attention to them and ex- 
pounding them—is a most valuable and desirable contribu- 
tion to our apparatus for Bible studies, Such a help this 
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* 
book proposes to be. The author in a simple, intelligent and 
intelligible way explains to us the nature and uses of met- 


aphorical speech, and then brings up, one after another, many 


of the most interesting and important examples of ‘it in the 


Scriptures, and in an equally plain and instructive way ex- 
pounds these. 

It is greatly to the credit of the author, and adds very 
much to the value of his work, that he has not sought to 
foster the interests of any religious party or creed in what 
he has here written; but he has approached and presented 
his task in the spirit of free inquiry, asking only at every 
step, What is the truth ?—and seeking for the answer only in 
the Word of God itself. 

Whether we are willing to accept all the interpretations 
of Scripture given in these pages or not, of one thing we 
may rest assured—that this book meets an important, general 


want. We hope, therefore, that the diligent labors and the 


good purpose everywhere so manifest in it, may be appre- 
ciated; and that it may contribute its full share to the 
cbject the author has had in view—the advancement of 
correct Biblical knowledge. 
CHAS. LOUIS LOOS. 
Kentucky University, Lexington. 
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THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF 
TYPES. 


CHAPPER I. 


To some persons it may not seem necessary to 
spend any time in discussing the philosophy and pur- 
pose of types. Such readers will probably pass over 
this chapter, interesting themselves at once in an ex- 
amination of what we have to say as we unfold them. 
Others, however, may prefer that some attention 
shall be shown to such objections as are abroad, and 
that the type shall be critically treated as to its nature, 
its place in the Jewish system, and its relation to 
Christianity. This can be done best in an intro- 
ductory essay. ‘To this work, then, we address our- 
selves. What is it that we mean when we say 
“‘types’’? To answer this we must give some atten- 
tion to historical facts. For sixteen hundred years 
before Christ the descendants of Abraham lived under 
a civil and religious polity, and maintained ritualistic 
observances instituted by Jehovah. Part of these 
observances rested on social and sanitary grounds, 
part were wholly religious as to purpose and principle. 

(2) 17 
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There were sacrifices for sin, a tabernacle and temple 
for worship, and a succession of consecrated priests. 
Now as respects these it is pertinent to inquire what 
they were for? Did God have any future purpose in 
them? Was it merely that we in this Christian day 
might look back to them for confirmation of the things 
of the gospel? Or that the apostles might so do? 
Or did these things have significance to those who 
observed them? And did they signify Christ and his. 
salvation to them? ‘These; it seems to us, are the 
questions which the mind most frequently raises, and 
to these we propose to address our thoughts. Can 
such a thing as the sacrifice, or the temple, or the 
priest, be considered as a sign or shadow of future 
things? For if these things cannot be so considered 
it would seem in vain to go further in search of such 
things as can. Here we prefer to get our judgment 
from Holy Writ rather than from men. Turning to 
this, then, are there such resemblances or analogies 
between the various parts of the Scripture as shall 
justify the establishment of types? Are the same 
great elements of truth found in the Old Testament 
which are so readily discovered in the New? For, if 
this is so,it will go a long way in favoring the typical 
idea, since the accommodation necessary to be made 
to the earlier mind, that truth may be brought to the 
level of the simplest comprehension, would naturally 
seize upon shadows as the readiest and most appro- 


priate revealers of substances. What is true, then, 


concerning this identity of elements? Is sin an 
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sanomaly of any special age? Or sacrifice, or the 
altar, or the priest? And is the character of man, as 
a sinner, peculiar to any one age, or the same in all 
ages? Can we conceive a time during the reign of 
sin when any other conditions than faith, repentance 
and obedience would serve the purpose of God or the 
ends of man? For ourselves we feel certain of no 
anomalies. The resemblances throughout the whole 
history of human sin are marked. Some things we 
might almost say are identical. When we come to 
think of what a type is we are instantly studying re- 
semblances. Whatever may be the action or institu- 
tion recorded in the Old Scriptures and under observa- 
tion, we find ourselves pronouncing upon its similarity 
or dissimilarity with the Gospel. Are we right in this? 
Is there any resemblance, with God? Is there a pre- 
ordination—a procession of events with him so that 
all revealed events, as one harmonious whole, are 
moving steadily on to the fulfillment of One Divine 
Purpose? Or is each dispensation of religion inde- 
pendent of the other; that is, one class of organized 
facts in no sense correspondent to another, in the mind 
of God? This can be easily determined. If there is 
no correspondence there could be no mutual reference 
on the part of God and his inspired teachers. If 
correspondence were not God’s method there would 
be no “‘ patterns shown on the mount.’’? There would 
be no relevancy in the Jew offering the blood of a 
lamb,unless it were possible for the blood of beasts to 
wash away sins. It would be without point for Jesus 
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to cite the serpent in the wilderness when wishing to 
illustrate the character of his death, or for the writer 
of the Hebrews to make comparisons between the 
tabernacle and church worship. 

THEIR CORRESPONDENCES. It will be difficult, we 
think, for the candid and enlightened mind to come 
* to any other conclusion concerning the religious insti- 
tutions and services of the Old Covenant, than that 
they were constructed and arranged with a view to 
pictorially express the truths and principles of God’s 
holy religion. Who can begin with Israel in Egypt, 
following them through the vicissitudes of their 
bondage, their escape from the Death Angel (with the 
measures adopted, on the night of the first Passover), 
their passage of the Red Sea, their painful journey 
through the wilderness, the crossing of the Jordan, 
and the entering into their possessions, having had 
the long-wished-for Canaan divided into portions 
according to their tribes, without, like Paul, matching 
all this with the fate of man as a sinner, a saint, and 
a spirit made perfect? There is much, even, of the 
very particulars of Israel’s journey that can be 
matched with the Christian life. The providential 
nature of their supplies, the exclusion of the wicked 
in the wilderness, the discipline that is secured by a 
long and patient toil, the dependence upon God, 
rather than on self, for victory over foes—such 
features as these foreshadow coming events. Or to 
go back of this long era, and to confine our view to 
events transpiring in connection with Abraham’s child_ 
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ren, and himself and wife, will not a study of Sarah in 
her opposition to Hagar, of Ishmael in the wilderness, 
of Isaac as a child of promise, or as an offered sacri- 
fice, supply the material for typical illustration? Can 
a man reflect on such scenes as these and discover 
no prefiguration? Can he take up the long-continued 
sacrifices—the mighty line of priests and High Priests 
—the provisions for uncleanness and sins under the 
Jewish economy, and believe that God had nothing 
in his mind looking future-ward when he appointed 
these? Was not Christ the end of history, prophecy 
and symbol, as well as of the law? What think you? 
How shall we account for David’s reference to 
Melchisidec (Psalm 110) a thousand years after his 
existence, and another thousand before that of 
Jesus’ ; the citation of this prophecy by Peter in his 
first sermon, and the solid basis it gave the writer of 
the Hebrews for overthrowing the arguments for the 
Levitical priesthood, if this ancient priest and king 
did not foreshadow the Savior? Orwhatshall we do 
with Malachi’s announcement of John the Baptist in 
the type of Elijah, and the Savior’s assurance that 
such was the meaning of the statement that ‘* Elijah 
must first come?’’ Or what with those thrilling 
symbolic particulars of Isaiah, when with such vivid- 
. ness he portrays the Messiah, that, give us no other 
photograph, and we can single him out from all pre- 
tenders as the Christ of God. In the face of such 
instances can we be correct in saying that none of the 
ancients conceived of the persons, institutions and 
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events of their day as in any sense constituting types, 
or that God had no such design in appointing their 
existence and place? A man must have some temerity 
of spirit, we think, to attempt the defense of such 
negations. i 

An Ituustration. *The invention of printing 
has aided us much in understanding the matter 
before us. We know what is meant by types ina 
printing office. The different letters of the alphabet 
are distributed into distinct boxes, each containing a 
number of the same letter, and each letter is called a 
type. While these types are as yet separated from 
each other they are of comparatively little value, and 
can communicate no information until a selection be 
made of them, and put together into words and sen- 
tences, answerable to a copy or pattern furnished to 
the compositor; and from which copy or pattern he 
is not at liberty to deviate in the least degree, even 
to a letter or comma. The types being thus put 
together into a form, a copy is taken from it which 
is superior to the type itself; the former is called the 
type and the latter the antitype. Now, when all the 
intended copies are worked off, the end of the types 
is answered, and they may be again distributed. 
Thus the tabernacle, with all its utensils, was formed 
according to the pattern shown unto Moses on the 
Mount by God himself, to be a type of Christ’s 
Church as the antitype. 

A Variety. There was a necessity for a great 


*Frey. 
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variety of types to give anything like a correct idea 
of the Messiah. Asa single letter, or a few letters 
from the alphabet could not express the full ideas of 
the author, so no type could fully exhibit the prom- 
ised Savior in the dignity of his person, the mystery 
of his incarnation, the excellency of his character, 
the union of his offices, the depth of his humiliation, 
the greatness of his sufferings, the peculiarity of his 
death, the triumphs of his resurrection, and the glory 
of his exaltation. Moses was an eminent type as a 
prophet, but he was no priest; Aaron was a chosen 
priest, but no prophet; David was a king and 


prophet, but no priest. While onegoat-slain was a et 


type of the death of Christ, another must be sent 
away alive to prefigure his resurrection from the 
dead. 

THEIR CeEssaTION. The types of the printer are 
distributed anew when the necessary copies have 
been taken off, so in like manner the types and 
shadows were to cease at the death of the Messiah, 
their antitype. This proves the integrity of our 
Messiah, for that was fulfilled that was spoken by 
the prophet Daniel, ‘‘ seventy weeks are determined 
upon thy people, and upon thy holy city, to finish the 
transgression and to make an end of the sin-offering, 
to make reconciliation for iniquity and to bring in 
everlasting righteousness.’’ ‘The first thing we 
must suppose,”’ says a judicious writer, ‘‘in order to 
explain the ancient laws, is, that they were estab- 
lished only to typify the sacrifice which Jesus Christ 
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was to offer :—unless we are prepossessed with this 
truth we can look on the tabernacle and temple of 
Jerusalem only as slaughter-houses, whose victims, 
blood and fat, are more proper to inspire with dis- 
gust than with religion. God himself testifies the 
distaste he had for this immolation of animals as 
soon as the Jews came to consider and practice it 
without a view to its spiritual end (Isa. 1:11). 
While the Jewish people remained in subjection to 
God these types were well calculated to keep up 
their expectation for something better. Promises 
might be forgotten, but a multitude of observances 
daily kept and continually directing the eyes of the 
worshipper to him who was to come, could not fail 
of exciting an interest in his advent.’’ Possibly the 
Jew failed to see clearly that the time would come 
when God himself, in the person of Jesus Christ, 
would stoop to shame and death, that human trans- 
gression might be forgiven. Yet he saw in the sac- 
rifices a visible declaration, mad2 by the Divine 
authority, of the ill desert of sin; he saw also that it 
was God’s will that sin should be forgiven, and for- 
given, not on account of any great and noble works 
wrought by the repentant sinner himself ; for to offer 
the animal sacrifices for the sin of the whole people 
required no self-denial worth considering on the 
part of any individual, and the forgiveness which 
might be obtained when they were offered, was 
plainly the free, undeserved act of the Divine mercy. 
Conviction of the evil of sin, trust for pardon in the 
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grace of God, and not in any atonement to be effect- 
ed by their own right doing, were naturally encour- 
aged by these annual offerings. Nor was this all. 
The whole Jewish nation was gradually familiarized 
with the idea that by God’s appointment forgiveness 
of sin was connected with the suffcrings of a victim 
guilty of no offence against the Divine law. But 
these same truths lie at the very basis of the atone- 
ment made by Christ for human sin; and these same 
spiritual results, conviction of the evil of sin, simple 
trust in the Divine mercy for pardon, are encouraged 
by his death. Hence, Jewish sacrifices are typical 
of Christ's atonement.* 

Is it not justly supposable that something of this 
sort passed through the minds of the apostles, caus- 
ing them to allude with such constancy to the Jewish 
rites and ceremonies? Imagine all the words and 
sentences punched out that treat upon the corres- 
pondences of the past, present, and future dispensa- 
tions, and what a meagre skeleton of truth remains. 
Try it upon the Galatian letter, or Hebrews, or Rey- 
elations.. Are the remaining bones worth picking? 
Would they hang together while you made the 
attempt? Is not the most of the very language of the 
apostles derived from and molded upon the basis of 
Jewish ordinances? Really, a great part of the light 
shed upon us through the gospel comes from these 
ancient institutes. They hold a place in the economy 
of revelation which justifies Paul in saying, ‘* What- 
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soever things were written aforetime, were written 
for our learning that we through patience and com- 
‘fort of the Scriptures might have hope.” 

Fanciruu Ficures. Having journeyed thus far in 
our investigation of types it is proper, now, that we 
should examine some of the characteristics of a true 
type. And this becomes the more necessary since 
much fanciful matter has crept into the realm of 
typology, discrediting the truth, as well as producing 
skepticism in the minds of many seekers after knowl- 
edge. Fora long time, with many individuals, there 
has been an unstinted tendency to make types of 
whatever persons and practices suited them, led on 
by an ungovernable caprice. This is exceedingly 
obnoxious. By such conduct faith is destroyed in 
the plainest teachings of God. ‘There must be due 
regard paid to proper limitations. Well-grounded 
rules must be observed, and Scripture must justify 
all conclusions. Dreamers like Origen can do more 
harm in an age than can be rectified in five hundred 
years. Such puerilities as that the stone under 
Jacob’s head was typical of the foundation stone of 
the church, or that Christ entered into the sleep of 
death because Adam, being the figure of Christ, 
slept while Eve was being formed from his side, are 
enough to disgust all men of sense. There must be 
congruity in one’s study of the types as in anything 
else. If one permits himself to violate the most 
obvious principles of interpretation he need not 
expect either the sympathy or support of solid schol- 
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arship. It is always safe to take that as typical that 
has already been so indicated by the Savior or the 
apostles; or that has been pointed out in the Old 
Testament as having a double bearing. Thus Moses 
and Jonah are proper types of Christ, ‘the law is a 
shadow of things to come,’’ Job becomes the type of 
a patient man, and Sodom and Gomorrah of corrup- 
tion and its deserts. When the prophet declares that 
‘the glory of this latter temple shall be greater than 
that of the former,’’ the history of the inferiority of 
the second temple drives us to the conclusion that the 
prophecy is typical, and takes the church of Christ 
as its ultimate thought. Or when Zechariah orders 
the people to ‘‘take silver and gold and make crowns 
and set them upon the head of Joshua the son of 
Josedech,”’ specifying that ‘‘he shall bear the glory, 
and shall sit and rule upon his throne, and shall be a 
priest upon his throne; and the counsel of peace 
shall be between thern both, and that he shall build 
the--temple ,of thé WLord,’’. naming him’ ‘‘ The 
Brauch’’ and declaring ‘‘he shall grow up out of his 
‘place,’’ it is plain to be seen, even by the prophet’s 
contemporaries that some extraordinary personage is 
referred to, since to become a king was to forbid one 
becoming a priest, nor did ever the most lordly Jew 
dare to aspire to both offices. 


Were Tuey CoMPREHENDED? Still we do not 
deem it necessary to the argument, to conceive of 
the Jew as comprehending fully the significance of 
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the type of his own day. *We must be guided not 
so much by any knowledge possessed, or supposed 
to be possessed, by the ancient worshippers concern- 
ing their prospective fulfillment, as from the light 
furnished by their realization in the great facts and 
revelations of God. Whether we look to the sym- 
bolical or to the historical types, neither their own 
nature, nor God’s design in appointing them, could 
warrant us in drawing very definite and conclusive 
inferences regarding the insight possessed by the 
Old Testament worshippers into their prospective or 
Gospel import. The one formed part of an existing 
religion, and the other of a course of providential 
dealings ; and in that more immediate respect there 
were certain truths they embodied, and certain 
lessons they taught for those who had directly to do 
with them. Their fitness for unfolding such truths 
and lessons formed, as we have seen, the ground- 
work of their typical connection with Gospel times. 
But though they must have been understood in that 
primary aspect by all sincere and intelligent wor- . 
shippers, these did not necessarily perceive their 
further reference to the things of Christ’s kingdom. 
Nor does the reality or the precise import of their 
typical character depend upon the correctness or the 
extent of the knowledge held respecting it by those 
under the Old Covenant. For the connection im- 
plied in their possessing such a character between 
the preparatory and the final dispensation was not of 
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_man’s forming but of God’s; and the greater part of 
the design which he intended these to serve with 
ancient believers, may have been accomplished, 
though they knew little, and perhaps in some cases 
nothing, of the germs that lay concealed in them of 
better things to come. These germs were concealed 
in all typical events and institutions, not directly 
exhibited—since the events and institutions had a 
significance and use for the time then present, apart 
from what might be evolved in the future purposes 
of God. Now we are expressly told, even in regard 
to direct prophecies of Gospel times, that not only 
the persons to whom they were originally delivered, 
but the very individuals through whom they were 
communicated, did not always or necessarily under- 
stand their precise meaning. Sometimes, at least, 
they had to assume the position of inquirers, in order 
to get the more exact and definite information which 
fievmcesireda( Wan. ur2 6; beter 14-12) -and-at 
would seem from the case of Daniel, that even then 
they did not always obtain it. "The prophets were 
not properly the authors of their own predictions, 
but spake as they were moved by the Holy Spirit. 
Their knowledge, therefore, of the real meaning of 
the prophecies they uttered, was an entirely separate 
thing from the prophecies themselves; and if we 
knew what it was, it would still by no means con- 
clusively fix their full import. Such being the case 
in regard even to the persons who uttered the spoken 
and direct prophecies of the Old Testament, how 
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preposterous would it be to make the insight obtained 
by believers generally into the zzdzrect aud veiled 
prophecies (as the types may be called,) the ground 
and standard of the Gospel truth they embodied? ~ 
In each case alike, it is the mind of God, not the 
discernment or faith of the ancient believer, that we 
have properly to do with. 

OVERREACHING THEORIES. Obvious as this may 
appear to some, it has been very commonly over- 
looked ; and typical explanations have in consequence 
too often taken the reverse direction of what they 
should have done. Writers in this department are 
constantly telling us, how in former times the eye of 
faith looked through the present to the future, and 
assigning that as the resson why our present should 
be descried in the remote past. Thus, in a once 
popular work, Adam is represented as_ having 
‘¢believed the promise concerning Christ, in whose 
commemoration he offered continual sacrifice ; and in 
the assurance thereof he named his wife Eve, that is 
to say Jefe, and he called his son Seth, settled, or 
persuaded in Christ.’? Another exalts in like manner 
the faith of Zipporah, and regards her when she said 
to Moses, ‘* A bloody husband thou art, because of 
the circumcision’’ as announcing ‘through one of 
her children, the Jehovah as the future Redeemer and 
bridegroom.’’ Another presents Moses to our view 
as wondering at the great sight of the burning bush 
‘‘because the great mystery of the incarnation and 
sufferings of Christ was there represented; a great 
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sight he might well call it, when there was repre- 
-sented ‘‘God manifest in the flesh,’’ suffering a 
dreadful death, and rising from the dead.’? And 
Owen, speaking of the Old Testament believers gen- 
erally, says, ‘¢ Their faith in God was not confined to 
the outward things they enjoyed, but on Christ in 
them, and represented by them. They believed that 
they were only resemblances of him and his mediation, 
which, when they lost the faith of, they lost all 
acceptance with God in their worship.’’ Bunsen 
intimates a doubt concerning the typical character of 
the brazen serpent because ‘* itis not plainly declared, 
either in the Old or New Testament, to have been 
ordained by God purposely to represent to the 
Israelites the future mysteries of Gospel revelation.” 
These quotations sufficiently show how current the 
opinion has been, and still is, that the persons who 
lived amid the types must have perfectly understood 
their typical character, and that by ¢hezr knowledge 
in this respect, we are bound in great measure, if not 
entirely, to regulate ours. It is, however, a very 
difficult question, and one on which we should seldom 
venture to give more than an approximate answer, how 
far the realities typified even by the more important 
symbols, and transactions of ancient times, were dis- 
tinctly perceived by any individual who lived prior to 
their actual appearance. ‘The reason for this uncer- 
tainty and probable ignorance is the same with that 
which has been so clearly exhibited by Bishop 
Horsley, and applied in refutation of an infidel objec- 
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tion in the closely related field of prophecy. It was 
necessary for the very ends of prophecy that a certain 
disguise should remain over the events it foretold, till 
they became facts in providence; and therefore 
‘whatever private information the prophet might 
enjoy, the Spirit of God would never permit him to 
disclose the ultimate intent and particular meaning of 
the prophecy.’’ Types being a species of prophecy, 
and from their nature less precise and determinate in 
meaning, they must certainly have been placed under 
the veil of a not inferior disguise. Whatever insight 
more advanced believers might have had into their 
ultimate design, it could neither be distinctly 
announced, nor, if announced, serve as a sufficient 
directory for us; it could only furnish, according to 
the measure of light contained, comfort and encour- 
agement to themselves. And whether that measure 
might be great or small, vague and general, or minute 
and particular, we should not be bound, even if we 
knew it, to abide by its rule: for here, as in prophe- 
cy, the judgment of the early saints ‘‘ must still bow 
down to time as a more informed expositor.’”’ 

Tue Enp Types Serve. The providential arrange- 
ments and religious institutions which constitute the 
types had an end to serve, independently of their 
typical design, in ministering to the present wants of 
believers, and nourishing in their souls the life of 
faith. There was a principle of progress in their 
system, even as in ours, an inner spirit and movement 
in it, a standing guidance which pointed strictly in 
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one direction. The worship of the one true God was 
in itself the great purifying and elevating principle of 
the system: drawing the heart and understanding 
upward, and giving a tendency toward ascent and 
advance to all the true moral elements in man. The 
dispensation itself looked out of itself; it looked 
forward. It confessed its own shortcomings; it 
owned itself a preparatory and rudimental structure, 
and yet it served the purpose of leading its adherents 
to the mercy-seat of God.* The more remote and 
typical import of the Jewish institutions was for us, 
more than for those who had immediately to do with 
them. Such import does not rest on the more or less 
imperfect information such persons might have had 
concerning it; but chiefly on the light furnished by 
the records of the New ‘Testament, and thence 
reflected on those of the Old. ‘‘It is Christ who 
holds the key of the types, not Moses ;’’ and instead 
of making everything depend upon the still doubtful 
inquiry, what did pious men of the old descry of 
Gospel realities through the shadowy forms of typical 
institutions? we must repair to these realities them- 
selves, and by the light radiating from them over the 
past, as well as the present and future things of God, 
read the evidence of that ‘‘ testimony of Jesus, which 
lies written in the typical, not less than in the prophetic 
portions of Scripture.”’ 

ScRIPTURE SHOULD UNFOLD ScRIPTURE. Such 
are the infirmities of men, such the necessary limita- 

(3) *Mozley. 
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tions of their earthly career and conditions, they are 
unable to carry out the correspondences between 
themselves and the Christ to any extent. Sooner or 
later they break down; and very often even the part 
which they do sustain, they sustain but for a little 
time. Thus, for instance, few would deny the 
typical character of Solomon. His kingdom of 
peace, the splendor of his reign, his wisdom, the 
temple which he reared, all seem to point to a 
greater whom he foreshadowed. Yet this gorgeous 
forecasting of the coming glory is vouchsafed to us 
only for an instant ; it is but a glimpse of it we catch. 
Even before his reign is done, all is beginning to 
dislimn again, to lose the distinctness of its outline, 
the brightness of its coloring. His wisdom is dark- 
ened, the perfect peace of his land is no more; and 
the gloom on every side, encroaching, warns us that 
this is but the image, not the very substance, of the 
things. Indeed in such instances the image itself is 
obscured, and it is easy to understand the truth of 
the Master, as we place him side by side with the 
wise man, that ‘‘a greater than Solomon is here.”’ 
Again, we see some men in whom there is but a 
single point in their history which brings them into 
typical relation with Christ; such was Jonah, the 
chosen type of Jesus for his resurrection—pass 
beyond this one episode of the Ninevite prophet and 
it is all dissimilarity. Samson will also seem sug- 
gestive as a study. It is scarcely possible to believe 
that something more was not meant than is contained 
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in the words, ‘‘Out of the eater he brought forth 
meat and out of the strong sweetness,’’ or when he 
wrought a mightier deliverance for Israel through his 
death than he had wrought in his life. Yet we hesi- 
tate how to proceed to class him among types, or if 
we do proceed, how soon to stop.* This is why we 
have previously _Suggested that we are safest when 

caawerall inspired>teachers to lead the way in select- 
ing Old Testament characters for types. And we 
shall readily observe that even they do as we have 
said we must do, that is, choose with reference to 
only one or two prominent characteristics. For 
instance, if we turn to r Cor., roth chapter, where 
Paul is treating upon important matters of discipline, 
and where he twice declares that the persons and 
acts, taken from the Old Testament, and referred to 
by him for the strengthening of his position, were 
types—once saying, ‘‘these things were our types,’’ 
again, ‘‘ these things happened to ¢hem typically ’’— 
so referring the typical feature to both past and pres- 
ent, we shall find that he selects one predominant 
fact from the life of each class mentioned, passing 
over all else in silence. 

Do CurisTIANS NEED Types? But it may be 
asked, why can we, who live under the full Gospel 
light, have any need whatever with the shadows of a 
past and ancient age? Why not embrace the strong 
truths of Christ Jesus and borne up by them go rap- 
idly on to perfection? The questions are pertinent 


*Trench. 
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and should be regarded. Well, then, first of all, it is 
these very types that enable us to do this. They 
enable us to get the true bearings of the Christian 
ordinances and to fix them in our thoughts with order 
and clearness. Spiritual truths are the very best of 
things, but we poor mortals are so dumb in our 
apprehensions we need some outward exhibitions of 
them. What Hengstenberg says of the Old Testa- 
ment with respect to God, we may say with respect to 
his institutions: <‘‘It has contributed vast materials 
for developing the consciousness of mankind, and 
the Christian church is more dependent on it for its 
apprehensions of God than might at first sight be 
supposed. It presents God so vividly before men’s 
eyes that they see him, in a manner, with their bodily 
sight, and thus find the sting taken out of their pains. 
In this, too, lies one great element of its importance 
for the present times.”” What men now most of all 
need when they turn to consider the New Covenant 
—its ordinances and commands—is to get clear away 
from the confused and mystical notions and schemes 
of modern theologians, back to the days, previous to 
all our modern sectarian bias, when God’s servants 
set up the tabernacle in the wilderness, and placed 
its pieces of furniture in their appointed positions. 
If he shall do this he can soon discern as to the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of our current church 
ideas. 

Some Tuincs Stitt Future. *There are por- 
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tions of the New Testament that point to events still 
future in the Messiah’s kingdom; and in respect to 
these, also, the typical arrangements of former times 
are capable of rendering good service. Such a one 
is the character of the latter part of Christ’s reign 
over the earth. It was the Divine appointment con- 
cerning Christ that he should sit upon the throne of 
David to order and establish it. In the higher sphere 
of God’s administration, and for the world at large, 
he was to do what had been done through David in 
the lower, and on the limited territory of an earthly 
kingdom. The history of the one, therefore, may 
justly be regarded as the shadow of the other. But 
it is still only the earlier part of the history of 
David’s kingdom which has found its counterpart in 
the events of the Gospel times. The shepherd of 
Israel has been anointed king over the heritage of 
the Lord, and the impious efforts of his adversaries 
to disannul the appointments have entirely mis- 
carried. The formidable train of evils which 
obstructed his way to the throne of government, and 
which were directed with the profoundest cunning 
and malice by him, who, on account of sin, had been 
permitted to become the prince of this world, have 
been all met and overcome—with no other effect 
than to render manifest the Son’s unquestioned right 
to hold the sceptre of universal empire over the 
affairs of men. Now, therefore, he reigns in the 
midst of his enemies ; but he must also reign till these 
enemies themselves are put down—till the inheri- 
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tance has been redeemed from all evil, and universal 
peace, order, and blessing, have been established. 
Is not this also what the subsequent history of the 
earthly kingdom fully warrants us to expect? It was 
long after David’s appointment to the throne, before 
his divine right to reign was generally acknowledged, 
and still longer before the overthrow of the last com- 


-bination of adversaries and the termination of the last 


train of evils, admitted of the kingdom entering on 
its ultimate stage of settled peace and glory. 

Types. A CoNnFIRMATION. Thus, these types. 
become a confirmation to us of all that the spirit of 
man is interested in, as respects our holy religion. 
We fit the type to the antitype as a glove to the hand 
or a ball to its socket. The exterior fits in to the 
interior. As you prove a criminal’s steps by fitting 
his boot into the tracks about your doorway, or his 
guilty shot by the mold of his bullet, so are we 
enabled, by a comparison of these types, to declare to 
the world that we have not followed any cunningly 
devised fables when we made known the power and 
coming of our Lord Jesus. He alone answers to the 
typical photographs. All the qualities foreshadowed 
in the sacrifice and the priest unite in him. Remove 
him from consideration, and while you rob humanity 
of the most essential help and the sublimest gift con- 
ceivable, you cast an element of confusion into all 
God’s previous work. Promise, prophecy and type 
are equally void and chaotic. The tabernacle and 
the temple become meaningless, the outer court 
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a butcher’s yard, and the daily sacrifice of the Jew a 
burden greater than any sane man can bear. The 
Garden of Eden, the expulsion of Adam and Eve, 
the curse pronounced upon the serpent, the prema- 
ture death of man, all these are mysteries, unless we 
recognize in each event the providential hand of 
God. Such is the unity of the Divine Purpose, that, 
look at what portion of it we will, there meets us 
some allusion to or emblem of our common salvation. 
The Scheme of Redemption is one gorgeous array 
of picture-lessons. The nation who typified it was a 
rotating black-board, going to and fro, and unfold- 
ing in their career the Will of the Eternal. Let us 
not despise the day of small things. 


THE TREE OF LIFE. 


CHAPTER. Ii; 


EpEen Typicat. We head our list with ‘‘ The 
‘Tree of Life’’ as being, thus, in the natural order, 
and also because it affords us a chance to call atten- 
tion to a few things that need just now to be said. 
While we do not consider Eden in an allegorical sense 
we believe it to be typical. This garden and this 
tree are as truly historic as are Assyria and Euphrates 
by which they are said to be bounded. Eden was 
man’s first natural abode and was adapted to his 
primal wants in every sense. The beautiful spot of 
all the newly-created earth—God blessed it with his 
own presence, taking delight in holding daily converse 
with his children. Under its shady bowers Adam 
and Eve tilled the soil and worshipped God. A 
primitive being, without arts or education, skilled 
labor or science of any sort, like other native children 
of the earth, he lived on the fruit of trees, drinking 
the milk of kine and goats, or the waters of the great 
rivers. Allthis was freely granted him by his father. 
Two extraordinary trees, alone, were before him. 
One must be partaken of to perpetuate immortal life ; 
40 
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the other would bring death to him, and to mankind, 
with all its woe. In an unfortunate hour he suffered 
himself to be tempted and fell. This debarred him 
of all the privileges of Eden and he was cast forth, a 
transgressor. Such, in brief was man’s first and most 
unfortunate step. In consequence of this, and to 
prevent the frustation of God’s purpose, while at the 
same time providing for man’s salvation, ‘‘ The 
Scheme of Redemption” began gradually to unfold. 
Then began this wondrous series of types we are now 
considering, and which opens with the Tree of Life. 
Like The Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil it 
takes its name fromthe service it renders, but unlike 
that tree, the very nature and quality of its fruit are 
productive of the immortal life. To Adam and Eve, 
in their virgin innocence the use of its fruit would be 
natural since they were thus, conditionally, immortal 
beings, becoming mortal because of sin. Yet,.as we 
_ reckon things, the design of the fruit seems peculiar. 
Other trees, and their fruits might contribute to man’s 
daily support. This was to preserve an undecaying 
vigor to one so supported. The inheritance of life 
was init. It did notlose its valuable property when 
man sinned, but man lost his right to partake of it, 
being turned aside by the flaming sword of the 
cherubim, while the tree was put under constant 
guard. To doubt or deny thisis not only to challenge 
Holy Writ, but also to deny angel-life, and the fre- 
quent record of angelic presence found throughout 
the Scriptures. 
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A Restorep IMMortTaAuity. But why should not 
the Tree of Life have been removed rather than man, 
unless we were to learn thereby that the preservation 
of that tree was the promise of a restored immortality ? 
The privilege of partaking of its fruit was withdrawn, 
but it becomes typical of a higher and more spiritual 
fruit of Life that shall yet nourish man. The loss of 
righteousness had shut up the way to it; the re- 
possession of righteousness—if possible even a 
nobler righteousness—shall open the way to its 
antitype—The Bread of Heaven. This was Adam’s 
hope, then, gloomy as the prospect, opened by 
expulsion, might seem. Death is the valley through 
which he must pass to Life Evermore. He must 
bear with him a dying body, returning steadily 
to dust, eventually dissolving to earthly elements, . 
before he may hope for a resurrection to better 
things. It would be a mockery to promise him a 
final victory over the arch-tempter on any easier or 
more riskful terms. He has taken to himself the 
knowledge of good and evil with all its consequences. 
The penalty of sin (death) secured thus by the with- 
drawal of the Tree of Life, allowing dissolution to 
take place according to the laws of nature, becomes 
incidentally the means by which man’s date is re- 
trieved, and he granted an opportunity of being made 
glorious by the obedience of his faith. 

It is evident that the idea of immortality is familiar 
to the early chapters of Genesis. The primeval com- 
mand itself implies it. Mortality, moreover, applies 
to the organic living body; not to the particles of 
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matter in that body, nor to the breath of life which 
came from God. It means not ‘annihilation, but dis- 
solution. Still further, the first part of death is ex- 
clusion from the Tree of Life, which takes place on 
the very day of disobedience. This indicates its 
nature. It is not annihilation of the spiritual essence, 
which does not in fact take place, but the withdrawal 
from it of the blessings and enjoyments in communion 
with God, of which it is capable. And lastly, the 
whole tenor of the narrative is, that death is a penalty 
for transgression; whereas annihilation is not a 
penalty, but a release from the doom of perdition. 
Accordingly the tempter is not annihilated, but left to 
bear his doom ; and so man’s existence is perpetuated 
under partial privation—the emblem and earnest of 
that death which consists in total privation of life. 
Death is, no doubt, in its primary meaning, the disso- 
lution of the living body. But even in the execution 
of the primeval sentence it begins to expand into that 
compass of meaning which all the great primitives of 
the scriptural language sooner or later express.* 

Man’s Future Even. This type of the tree of 
life made such a forcible impression on the Hebrew 
mind that we find constant reference to trees, in con- 
nection with righteousness, and the righteous man, 
throughout the Scriptures. Nor was this merely 
casual. One of the most blessed promises of the 
risen Lord has to do with the paradise of God and 
this tree. 


*Murphy. qRev. 2:7; Bev. 22: 14, 
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Everything lost in Adam is to be supplemented by 
the better inheritance secured in Christ Jesus. The 
distant ends of revelation embrace each other. The 
last look we obtain into the workmanship of God cor- 
responds with the first, as face answers to face. In 
both alike there is seen a paradise of delight, with 
the river of life flowing through it, and the tree of 
life in the midst, bearing its immortal fruit. The 
same God of love and beneficence who was the 
beginning, proves himself to be also the ending. It 
is the intermediate portion alone which seems marred 
with evil, and chequered with adversity to the mem- 
bers of his family. *There, indeed, we see much 
unlike, and obnoxious to God, but sin has done it. 
Both creations, in the beginnings, the physical and 
the spiritual, sprung from God’s hands pure. The 
flowers that spread their beauteous bosoms open to 
the sky are not more lovely than the home that God 
always gives to man. Let us never cease to struggle 
for a seat under that tree whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations, and whose branches bear 
twelve courses of fruit. 


*Pairbairn, 


THE SEED OF PROMISE. 


CHAPTER III. 


Gop’s First PromisE. We rank this type as 
second in our collection not in any arbitrary sense, 
but because of the prominence given to the declara- 
tion that ‘‘the seed of the woman shall bruise the 
serpent’s head.’’ It seems to have been the first 
promise given to man, as a sinner. There is no 
doubt that these words were a wonderful stimulus to 
Eve, as indeed they have been to all Hebrew moth- 
ers, in respect to their consecration of male children. 
The rapturous expectation first appears at the birth 
of Cain. Eve exclaims in her hopefulness, ‘‘ I have 
gotten a man from the Lord,’’ thus acknowledging 
the hand of God with her, and, as she thought, the 
commencement of that seed who should triumph over 
the devil. But she was destined to be mistaken in 
this. Cain grew up into a worldly-minded man, dis- 
inclined to make the appointed sacrifice, became 
jealous of his brother Abel, who received the divine 
favor because of his obedient faith, and slew him. 
Abel appears to have been a better man in spiritual 
conduct than Cain, the beginning of a class in which 
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rank Seth, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, and others. But 
it is in Isaac that we find our best type of ‘The 
Seed of Promise,’’ and at the risk of seeming pre- 
mature, in making use of the Son as a type, before 
we do the father, Abraham, we shall note some few 
features of correspondence between Isaac and Jesus. 

Tue Cuitp or Mrracize. Isaac may be called 
the child of miracle. The fulfillment of a divine 
promise, whose characteristic was sovereign favor, 
could not lie within the sphere of man’s natural 
ability, and so we find that Isaac was born to Abra- 
ham and Sarah, when, according to nature, they had 
ceased having children born to them. Contrary to 
Ishmael, who was slave-born, Isaac was free-born 
and a lawful heir. At Beer-sheba was first solidly 
implanted the earthly hope of Abraham. He had 
besought a son previously; Ishmael had been given 
him through Hagar, his bond-woman. His hopes 
had centered in the lad and in this posterity had 
Abraham hoped to multiply and strengthen himself. 
But it was ordered of the Lord that this son should 
be cast out, and with it the hope of Abraham with- 
ered away. He journeys to and fro a disappointed 
man. Then comes the promise of God to him that 
sarah shall bear ason. The waiting had been long 
but the joy was great. Isaac (Yitzhak), ‘‘a son of 
aughter,’’ became a living pledge of that promised 
olessing which he was destined to transmit to the 
world, and in his very person a witness to the 
gracious omnipotence of the Promiser. To the 
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mother it was a deeper and more solemn joy than 
that of motherhood. It was joy in the unlooked-for 
supernatural gift with which the favor of Jehovah had 
enriched her life, making her the mother of unending 
blessings to all after generations.* It was in Isaac 
that the line of sacred descent was to flow. To his 
race were to belong ‘‘ the adoption and the glory,”’ 
the law and the promises. From it was to come the 
Christ. The highest religious advantages and the 
hope of the human family required to be narrowed to 
a single stem only, out of the various nationalities 
which call Abraham their progenitor. His weary 
waiting through a quarter of a century had been thus 
rewarded with the gift of Isaac. The visible pros- 
pect which opened before the old man’s eyes as he 
gazed on his new-born was both broad and beautiful. 
‘‘ Other nations had their prophetic traditions, their 
own oracular voices borne along the air, which 
pointed the way to conquest and empire, but the 
objects to which these national vaticinations looked 
were petty and local, or at any rate the vulgar prizes 
of territorial ambitions ;’’ the one destined to spring 
from the loins of Abraham, through Isaac, was to 
give to mankind a Savior, and Abraham saw his day 
and rejoiced. 

ABRAHAM’S SACRIFICES. What, then, must have 
been his thought, what the measure of his sorrow, 
when called upon to slay his son as a sacrifice? His 
past life had been dotted all along with sacrifices. 
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He had abandoned his kindred at Haran, and his 
home at Ur. He had separated from his nephew to 
avoid quarrel and feud among his servants. He had 
built his hopes on Ishmael, only to see them smitten. 
Must he now spare his only son Isaac? ‘The man of 
God, by faith, went forth, relying on his Father. If 
‘the sternest providences of Jehovah must be sub- 
mitted to, to test the latent capacities of the soul, 
Abraham is ready for the trial. We must remember, 
however, that it is the surrender of Abraham’s will 
that God demands more than the life of his son. In 
this trustful soul a complete self-denial found its 
most splendid illustration. The hand of the father 
was honestly put forth to obey the divine command. 
He went forward where reason refused to shed its 
light on justification of the order, and where parental 
affection must needs blind its eyes in tears, because 
loyalty was his first law. The tragical act was about 
to be committed, but the perfection of this saint’s 
friendship with the Almighty prevented it. Abra- 
ham’s hand was stayed, and he bore his son Isaac 
from the altar as one raised from the dead. Then 
Isaac remained to him, growing in favor and power 
with mankind and God. After Abraham ‘had 
patiently endured he obtained the promise,’’ God 
confirming it with an oath, saying, ‘‘ Surely blessing 
I will bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply thee, 
because thou hast not withheld thine only son.”’ 
OBEDIENCE BLEssED. Let it be noted that while 
Abraham was so blessed, and Isaac is made the 
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<< heir of promise,” ‘‘the chosen seed,”’ it depend- 
ed on their faith and obedience, and is not therefore 
an arbitrary act on God’s part, that is, irrespective 
of man’s conduct. ‘The whole history of Abraham 
and Isaac, as reported in the Scriptures, is our au- 
thority for this assertion. In no place does God 
bless either of them only as their previous obedience 
encourages him to do so. Neither has God any 
blessings to distribute to men, anywhere, or at any 
time, wholly on the ground that their fathers or fore- 
fathers were good in his sight. A failure to walk in 
the way of righteousness is a forfeiture of birth- 
right or heirship. ‘* They are not all Israel who are 
from Israel.’’ God’s sovereignty is never exercised 
in paying a premium on sin however surrounded the 
actor may be with good names, nor is his election so 
elastic as to cover one life spent in disobedience. 
‘Tf a son then an heir,” and ‘‘as many as are led 
by the spirit of God they are the sons of God.” 
‘© They that are of the spirit mind the things of the 
spirit.’ ‘*The fruit of the spirit is in all goodness, 
and righteousness, and truth, proving what is well 
pleasing unto the Lord.”’ 

TypicaAL REsEMBLANCES. Let us proceed, how- 
ever, to mark the typical correspondences between 
Isaac, and Jesus and his disciples. As respects men, 
they are found in the deep-seated need of one to 
come, the long-standing Messiamic promise, and the 
many and sore disappointments respecting his coming. 
As respects Jesus, in the miraculous nature of his 
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birth and Resurrection. There can be no more 
significant events in Christ’s career than these. Both 
exact an unbounded faith in him who reads the testi- 
mony. It was so intended. MHalf-Christians and 
half-infidels are not a class of men God has any use 
for. And such men become, who allow any one or 
any thing, to enter into partnership with God, in 
dividing the heart’s attention while it is considering 
his testimonies. If one turns aside to let Nature show 
her types, or Science her cunning skill, or if one 
knocks at the door of debased Reason for light upon 
the Incarnation or Resurrection, it is darkness he 
obtains for his effort. It is only when his faith 
reaches out and lays hold of the seeming incompre- 
hensible, as Abraham’s did, that Jesus becomes the 
Author and Finisher of his faith. God gave back 
to Abraham, Isaac; and to the world, Jesus. God 
gave back Isaac as from the dead, Abraham 
‘‘receiving him in a figure ;’’ he restored Jesus from 
the grave, and the risen Lord became the head of a 
greater and more royal family than Isaac’s. As to 
Abraham he obtained children both by nature and by 
promise. So among the Jews, even before Messiah’s 
day both natural and spiritual children of Abraham 
were distinguished—‘‘ children according to the 
flesh’’ and ‘‘ children of promise.’’ This distinction 
continued during the apostles’ time. Paul says, 
‘*They who are of faith are blessed with believing 
Abraham”’ and ‘if you be Christ’s then are you 
Abraham’s seed and heirs according to the promise.’’ 
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Isaac AND Jesus. And whata striking resemblance 
do we find in the possibilities opened up, by the birth 
of these two children, of amystst Ah G and Jesus. 
All is vag eee xing, évenns@prteads farther 
into the Wi S ob bAeGiTystery, previous to Isaac’s 
birth. WRaaala of Abraham presses forward in 
various directions, but it is as yet unfit for any per- 

manent conclusions. It creates imaginary Kingdoms, 
and peoples the uninhabited portion of the earth with 
many nations. But at each whirl of misfortune his 
kings totter and his princes fall. He is emerging 
from a heathenism dark as the shadow of death and 
its influences lurk about him. He believes in God 
and he looks about for the means that shall aid him 
in the realization of his faith. How like the condi- 
tion we find the religious world in previous to the 
coming of Jesus! It requires not only the birth from 
the womb, but also the birth from the grave, to 
scatter the darkness and strew the pathway of man 
with the blossoms of hope. The Advent of the 
Savior may well be celebrated by the Christmas 
festivities, and his Resurrection by the returning 
Lord’s day. It was not until Abraham’s offering on 
Moriah that his purpose was fixed and in harmony 
with God’s. Previously his thoughts drifted. After 
this event his whole being was settled and his way 
was clear. He looked no more ‘‘ before and after, 
and sighed for what is not.’’ So with the apostles 
of Jesys. The Resurrection converted them into 
new men. It gave them a certified gospel, an 
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accredited Salvation. Then began the reign of him 
whose sceptre secures peace. For the first time they 
were enabled to analyze correctly the results of his 
exceptional life. A fund of manly courage flowed in 
upon them. Their belief was no longer an indefinite 
assent. It was the spring of anew life. It was the 
confession of past errors. It was the proposal for a 
purpose and a plan inconceivable in their bounds. 
The eternal life was no longer a splendid Platonic 
guess, nor did it fade away without responding to 
man’s unsatiated desire. To enter into Christ’s 
Kingdom was a passport to his disciple, and to know 
him was Life Eternal. 


THE COVENANTS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Man A CovENANT CREATURE. We come now to 
treat one of the most important of themes. Covenants 
have gone hand in hand with man throughout his 
checkered existence on the earth. Beginning with 
man’s Creation, God’s course has been to grant him a 
charter setting forth the relations he sustains to his 
creature, and the obligations due from man. Nine 
prominent covenants have already been made with 
our race. In each of these God was one party, and 
hence they all rank as divine institutions. Seven of 
these were made with individual men. These were 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Aaron and 
David. Each of them had a blessing peculiar to 
itself. They were all gracious. The first guaran- 
teed life and liberty; the second, day and night, 
seed-time and harvest, without a second universal 
deluge ; the third, the blessing of all nations, spirit- 
ually and eternally, in a son of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob; the fourth secured an earthly inheritance ; 
the fifth promised a special providence; the sixth 
conferred the office of the priesthood to Aaron and his 
first-born sons; the seventh gave the sceptre and 
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throne of Israel to David and his sons for ever. The 
two other covenants became the constitutions of 
kingdoms. The Jewish state was founded upon that 
mediated by Moses at Mount Sinai. The Christian 
Church is founded upon that premised in Jeremiah 
31: 31-34, and developed in the apostolic records. 
Each of them had an appropriate seal, pledge or 
token connected with it. They were solemnly closed 
and confirmed bonds or charters.* 

CHARACTERISTICS OF COVENANTS. It is of the 
typical character of these covenants we would speak. 
We have already had to do, incidentally, with two of 
them—those appertaining to Adam and Isaac, and it 
will not be necessary to say much’ more concerning 
them. The covenant, in Noah, however, is one of 
great force as to its typical bearing. The struggle 
between the evil and the good, begun in the Garden 
of Eden, was destined to continue throughout man’s 
career. The bruising of the serpent’s head indicated 
that a work of destruction would go on, side by side, 
with the work of salvation. No explanation was 
given as to how this two-fold process should proceed, 
but in the course of time it was evident that the two 
contending elements would grow into two great con- 
tending parties, until a pronouncing of Divine Judg- 
ment would be needed to give peace and stability to 
those who respected his laws. The conviction of 
such a crisis was in Enoch’s mind when he declared 
that ‘‘the Lord was coming with ten thousand of his 
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saints to execute judgment on the ungodly.’’ Shortly 
after this Noah. was born. The era of retribution 
was at hand. The Lord determined to deluge the 
earth with water, and, so, save his people from the 
violence of the wicked. To this end an ark was pre- 
pared, and by it Noah and his family, the only 
righteous persons then on the earth, were carried over 
from the old world to the new. Peter makes this a 
type, declaring that baptism also similarly saves us.* 
He elicits from the ordigance of baptism the same 
fundamental elements, discovering the same two-fold 
process which appeared so plainly in the case of 
Noah. Here also there is a salvation finding its 
accomplishment by means of a destruction. The 
water of baptism can no more save the subject than 
the water of the deluge could have saved Noah, apart 
from the faith he possessed, and the preparation it 
led him to make in constructing and entering into 
the ark. It was because he held and exercised 
such faith that the deluge brought salvation to Noah 
while it overwhelmed others in destruction. So 
it is in baptism when received in the spirit of faith. 
There is in this also the putting off of the man of 
corruption—crucifying it together with Christ, and 
at the same time a rising through the resurrection 
of Christ to the new and heavenly life, which sat- 
isfies the demands of a pure and enlightened con- 
science. So that the really baptized person is he in 
whom there has been a killing and a making alive, 
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a breaking up and destroying of the root of sin, and 
planting in its stead the seed of a divine nature, to 
spring, and grow, and bring fruit into perfection. 
In the microcosm of the believer there is, thus, 
the perishing of an old world of sin and death, and 
the establishment of a new world of righteousness 
and life everlasting.* 

ALLIANCE WITH Gop. It is surely a sublime 
thought, that on any terms, a mightier than the 
mightiest mortal potentate may link his resources to 
the fortunes of a single feeble man, so as to guarantee 
to him the friendship and assistance of Heaven. This 
is the most inspiring, and has in a thousand instances 
shown itself to be the most sustaining of beliefs. 
Nothing arms a man so readily with a superhuman 
courage, or nerves him for such superhuman efforts 
of endurance, as to be thus lifted into alliance with 
the Eternal. It gives to the soul a lien, a clear, 
lawful hold, upon Omnipotence, if only the soul will 
dare, in the enthusiasm or abandonment of a child- 
like faith, to reckon upon the fidelity of God. 

Gop’s Free Favor. The characteristic thing 
about such covenants of God with men lies here, that 
the engagement must originate on the side of God 
himself, springing out of his free favor, with a view 
to ratify some spontaneous promise on his part. 
Man can exact no terms from Heaven. No creature 
dare stipulate for conditions with his Creator. It is 
when the Most High, out of his own gracious mercy, 
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volunteers to bind himself by a promise for the 
future, and, having done so, stoops still further to 
give a pledge for the execution of that promise, that 
what may fairly be termed a covenant is established. 
Surely it becomes us to adore with reverent gratitude, 
not only the substantial kindness of such a promise, 
but also the condescension of its covenant form. In 
substance, God becomes man’s friend, and makes a 
sinful man once more a friend of God. In New 
Testament language, he is reconciling this member of 
the world to himself. From this central core or 
heart of the transaction there may follow various 
streams of blessing, according to circumstances or 
the age and need of the human party. Always, in 
one form or another, God binds himself to bless the 
man. He takes the man’s side against his foes ; or 
he undertakes to secure the man in his ,earthly inher- 
itance ; or he permits the man to count upon his aid 
in emergencies ; or he pledges himself to compensate 
in higher blessings for whatever sacrifice he may 
meanwhile demand; or he restricts the promise to 
inward benefits, as, for example, a pacified conscience 
and a pure heart.. But whatever may be the char- 
acter or extent of the blessings to which the divine 
promise gives a title, there is underlying all the rest 
a gracious reknitting of the ancient, broken bond 
betwixt the fallen man and his God; a restoration of 
amity where transgression had planted enmity and 
ruptured intercourse.* Turning the reader’s atten- 
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tion, then, to the movements of dsrael from their 
origin, on, we allow these covenants, in their devel- 
opment, to tell their own mighty story. 


THE BONDAGE AND DELIVERANCE. 


CHAPTER V. 


Causes oF Bonpace. Fertile, indeed, is the field 
we now enter. Recognized by the cultured, religious 
world as one of the most striking of all the types, the 
bondage and deliverance of Israel thrills with interest 
every Biblical student. Who is there, among the 
aged of my readers, failing to recall the echoes of 
that snatch of ancient song, ‘‘From Egypt’s yoke 
set free, we will hail the jubilee, and to Canaan 
we'll return, by and by’’? Who is it that does 
not recognize the wilderness as a type of that 
journey the Christian is making, while he ‘con- 
fesses himself a pilgrim and a stranger seeking 
a better and a heavenly country?’’ Or who, that 
Goes’ not ssee,, in. the tiver _Jordan,/a’ typécor 
death? Let us, then, examine this type with care. 
The condition of the children of Israel at the time 
that Moses visited them to effect their release was 
deplorable. Not only were they in a distant, foreign 
land, but, also, oppressed with the most grievous and 
crueltasks. Tue Cause for*his has not been looked 
into as it should. Being impressed with the faithful- 
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ness of Joseph and the parental affection of Jacob— 
with the delightful home they left and with the noble 
gift of Goshen in Egypt—with the favor of the early 
Pharaoh and with the amicability of Israel towards 
the Egyptians in the first years of their sojourn—we 
find ourselves at a loss to account for the cause of 
their affliction except it be found in the grasping and 
tyranny of a later Pharaoh. But we must trace a 
cause out of Israel, as well as out of this king. This 
bondage was not without need. Like others, of more 
modern times, an abundance of prosperity had served 
to dim the claim God had on their hearts. A sense 
of dependence and duty was demanded. They were 
a chosen race, and chosen to exemplify God’s truth, 
and such a people could not be permitted to root 
themselves down in the wealth of this world. - He 
intends through them to bring the Redeemer into the 
world, nor must he be thwarted in this subline pur- 
pose. To this end they stand in need of educatory 
and disciplinary processes. In as far as they have 
already forgotten him, laying aside the devotional 
customs of their father Jacob, the hand of chastise- 
ment must be laid upon them. Moreover, if the rod 
be placed in Pharaoh’s hand, it may serve to drive 
them from the chastiser. At any rate the elements 
of nationality can find no room for organization and 
development as long as this people are not thrown on 
their own resources. God has wise purposes to fulfill 
in them, nor will he suffer them to be tempted beyond 
what they are able to bear. He will not leave them 
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to perish by the murderous devices of that blood- 
thirsty monarch. Under a severe administration they 
will come to see the value of shaking off the Egyptian 
authority and be ready for any land or any service 
God may have in store for them. Here is a type of 
sin. We are ever gliding out of the good into the 
evil. We subvert the end proposed in the means 
placed in our hands. We make our bondage out of 
that which should be but an instrument of convenience 
and comfort to us. We are ensnared by the voice of 
a syren who first of all invites us to a hearty partici- 
pation of her good things. By and by the cloven foot 
of our foe shows itself. He hesitates no longer, 
openly, to fasten his yoke upon us. He crushes our 
shoulders with the burdens he places uponus. He 
winds his meshes about us, and sets watchmen upon 
the walls of his territory to prevent our escape. We 
bear and forbear and then give way to grief. The 
odiousness of the taskmaster, and the tasks, grow 
more distasteful every hour. The need of help in- 
creases with the keener sting of the lash. The spirit 
of rebellion stirs within us. Revolutionary measures 
are dreamed of and die away out of sheer useless- 
ness. Weare ripe for relief, but are helpless. At 
that hour God steps in, with his messenger, and we 
are saved. ; 

THe DeE.iverRANcE. At the very hour Pharaoh 
was issuing his bloody edict for the extermination of 
the people, the deliverer is born who is to head the 
movement of national emancipation, and is singularly 
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preserved for that mission. Israel is busy building 
the cities.of the Nile, while Moses is in the king’s 
court learning the mythology and magical craft of 
Egypt, that he may overcome them. The freedom, 
luxury and mental culture he was granted by the 
princess gave him a boldness and breadth of mastery 
that fitted him for the onslaught that lay before him. 
But he must familiarize himself with the land he is to 
lead his people into. At forty years of age he flees 
from Egypt into the land of Midian. There he 
marries, and feeds his father-in-law’s flocks. The 
time is approaching when the Lord will emancipate 
his people. Their cries have ascended up to heaven. 
Moses, in going back to the mountain one day, is 
attracted by awondrous sight. A bush is on fire and 
yet consumes not. He turns aside. A voice calls, 
‘Moses! Moses!’’ He answers, ‘‘Here am I.’’ 
He is commanded to remove his sandals; is assured 
that the voice is that of the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob; and that he has heard the cry of his 
people, and seen their affliction, and intends sending 
Moses to lead them out of Mizraim. The timidity of 
Moses causes him to falter. God declares he 
will aid him, and that the token of this shall be that 
they shall serve him on this mountain. Having thus 
commissioned him he gives him the following brief 
constitution: ‘* Thus shalt thou say unto the sons of 
Israel, 1 AM hath sent me unto you.”’ He then gives 
Moses three signs to present to the elders of Israel, as 
a proof that he is sent to lead the people out. The 
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first : is the conversion of his rod into a serpent. The 
second: the producing leprosy upon Moses’ arm. 
The third: converting water into blood. With the 
power to make and unmake, as typified in these signs, 
Moses starts to Egypt accompanied by his brother 
Aaron. On arrival, he first of all visits the elders,* 
delivers his commission, confirms it with the signs, 
relates to them the testimony, and demands their 
confidence. Let us pause a moment and mark some 
likenesses between this man and Jesus. Both came 
into the world at a time of great bondage and oppres- 
sion. Both are singularly preserved so that they may 
accomplish their work. Both are granted time to 
mature thought, and ripen for the purpose of God. 
Both are chosen to be leaders and law-givers. Both 
go out under a divine commission. Both are attend- 
ed by signs. Both rest on the testimony furnished 
them. Both go first of all to the authoritative heads. 

Tue ProsLeM BerorE Tuem. Taking into con- 
sideration all the circumstances, could these people 
have been saved without a deliverer? They had 
been in the land of Egypt at least two hundred and 
fifty years, during which time they had been grad- 
ually subjected to the authority of the Pharaohs. A 
profitable body of servants, their conquerors had 
taken every conceivable measure to secure them- 
selves against irruptions from abroad and revolts 
within. Does any one believe that the American 
negroes, although in bondage but one hundred years, 
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could have effected their release unaided by the 
mighty North? Did the great army of run-aways 
‘that could have been mustered, give any assurance of 
bestowing freedom on their race? A momentary 
reflection along this line will satisfy the most credu- 
lous. No! Israel was hand-cuffed, unarmed and 
hemmed about with Egyptian soldiery. They were 
enslaved in every sense. The objects of a chastis- 
ing Providence, they were the creatures of a despotic 
king. Cowering constantly under the whip of the 
overseer, their spirit had long since been tamed and 
broken. Surfeited with the wealth of the luxuriant 
valley of the Nile, as were their ancestry, they had 
entailed upon them that dissoluteness and extrava- 
gance that breeds distress and bids for charity. 
Sense and appetite, sympathy and search for ease, 
were confined to the land of their adoption. What 
knew they of a promised land? What hope or desire 
could they have to combat all Egypt, not to say each 
nation that should lay in their way to final rest? 
Unless a deliverer had come, commissioned and 
empowered from on High, how could they hope to 
obtain Pharaoh’s consent to depart? At the best, 
and under every enforced demand, it would, at last, 
be given but grudgingly and to be instantly repented 
of. Here, again, isa type of Jesus. He presents 
himself for our acceptance chiefly on the ground of 
necessity. Our predicaments are such that it is 
Jesus or nothing. Unless one shall come empowered 
to deliver us we are lost. There is no help in our- 
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selves or our neighbors, indeed, our neighbors are 
our bane. The enemy has gotten us into his strong- 
hold. Our inclinations have been so corrupted by 
him, and we are so impoverished in wisdom and 
strength, that we have no recourse but to hear and 
follow Christ, or to be led away whither the tempter 
will. Have we not essayed our self-righteousness, 
and has it not crumbled away when we leaned upon 
it? Have we not thought and thought, speculated 
and dreamed, until our opinionativeness has degen- 
erated into a moral disease? Have we not said in 
our hearts, like the fool, ‘‘ There is no God, let us 
eat, drink and be merry,’’ and have we not been dis- 
turbed in our fleshly carousals by the stern realities 
of affliction? Have we not said, ‘‘ Let it pass, we 
will live our lives,’’ and has not death laid its hand 
upon us and compelled us to reconsider? Have we 
not looked out towards the heavenly country, but 
who was there that could build up for us a way and 
grant a passport? Turn whichever way we will it is 
still the same imperious need meets us, for a helper 
—a Deliverer. Who shall bear our burdens for us? 
Who shall take away our sins? Who shall satisfy 
justice? Who shall remove the guilt? Who shall 
set his heel on our foes? Who shall reign over the 
earth in righteousness? Who shall bring peace to 
the nations? Who shall do these things if it be not 
Jesus? The type of all this is found in Moses as he 
presents himself before Israel. 
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Tue CONDITIONS IN THEIR ORDER. What, then, 
is the first step for Israel to take? Let us suppose a 
case. Let us say that the elders hoot at the claim 
Moses makes, and at the testimonies he presents. 
‘«* You are that same fellow who killed the Egyptian 
forty years ago, and we have no use for you, any- 
-how’’—how would such a reception work, as re- 
spects carrying out God’s purpose? Must not Israel 
accept the authority of Moses, as vested in him by 
Jehovah? Must not confidence be established before 
another step can be taken? *Can we conceive of 
anything of such importance as faith in Moses at 
this stage of the proceedings? Can the turning 
away from this old, weary, slave-life be supposed 
while the people have one solitary misgiving or 
doubt? Will Pharaoh relinquish his hold upon them 
until thoroughly convinced that this man is from 
God? Will he not try to believe everything else 
first? Will he not call upon his magicians to match 
with this seeming upstart? Will he not, at the last, 
fly in the face of the Almighty, rather than yield his 
prize? 

Farru, First or Atu. Move thoughtfully along 
here. Much is at stake. The outlines of our com- 
mon salvation are being typified. The logical order 
in the plan of salvation is being spread out before us. 
A Deliverer, granted us from on High, and what is 
to be done, first of all? To fly to him—to renounce 
the sinful world? In what spirit and why? Do 
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doubts come? Does a spirit of unbelief press us 
forward? Must there not be first of all an acknowl- 
edyment? Must there not be a weighing of the tes- 
timony, a sifting of the evidence, a fathoming of the 
purpose, a,recognition of the luve, a conclusion as to 
the ability to meet one’s need? Will a thoughtful 
man flee to him while uncertain of these things? 
This must be first, you say. Very well, then, and so 
faith comes before repentance, or baptism, or any- 
thing else, because ‘‘ without faith it is impossible to 
please God.’’* 

REPENTANCE Next. We pass on, noting the 
scene before Pharaoh’s court but slightly. It is a 
remarkable episode, and the plagues visited on 
Egypt doubtless antagonized their gods and their 
religion. But to diverge, here, would be to spoil our 
plan in examining these types. Notice, that the con- 
fidence, in the one who leads you out into freedom, 
must correspond to the measure of his ability and 
willingness, and in this, type and antitype must be all 
but boundless. Then Israel will have no hesitancy 
in casting away her tools, in leaving the brick-yards 
forever, and in going down with Moses by the sea, 
or indeed whithersoever he will. This is typical of 
a true repentance. There must be more than a 
weeping and groaning. Israel’s tears sent them a 
helper from God, but it is they who must determine 
to depart, There must be a revolution of the will. 
There must be the taking up of a new life and char- 
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acter. One must not only cease to do evil, but learn 
to do well. You must not only turn your back on 
the past, but enter upon the better thing before you. 
This is repentance. It results in reformation, and 
that is what God seeks for in us.* This follows of 
necessity, immediately after our confiding in Christ. 
We are weary of other leaderships and where he 
leads we follow. 

Baptism. What remains to be done? We must 
be consecrated to our leader and his service. ‘* Israel 
were all baptized into Moses in the cloud and in the 
sea,f and did all eat the same spiritual meat and did 
all drink the same spiritual drink, for they drank of 
a spiritual rock that followed them and that rock was 
Christ.”” The most superficial exegete will see in 
this quotation a confirmation of our last statement. 
Here is a unitizing of many individuals, an organic 
determination which the masses are taking. They 
have already become dedicated to a leader, and have 
formed for future action. Let us examine the bap- 
tism of Israel somewhat. Nor let it be thought 
that in so doing we hurry away from so important a 
type as the passover.. We can more fully treat this 
in our chapter on ‘ Sacrifices ’’ than here, so merely 
making mention of it to refer our readers to its full 
treatment, we pass on. The line of march taken by 
Israel to their encampment by the sea had some 
features in it of interest. It was such that when they 
reached it they were ‘‘entangled in the land”’ so 

#2 Cor. 7: 9-12, +1 Cor. 10:2-4, 
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that Pharaoh was encouraged to pursue them. It 
was such as to require Israel to turn from the direct 
route toward Canaan in order to reach it. It was 
such that when Pharaoh overtook them there was no 
escape tor them except by going through the sea.* 
Moses led the way and the people followed. 
While Egypt was burying her first-born dead, Israel 
was moving out rapidly from under the king’s hand. 
But scarcely had these wanderers gone into camp 
before Pharaoh relented. He ordered his chariots 
and horses, his soldiers and their commanders to 
make swift pursuit. Israel, entangled in the wilder- 
ness, hears the rumble of the king’s chariots. They 
quake with fear. Reckless with alarm they attempt 
to mob Moses. The great, hungry sea yawns before 
them. The mountains encompass them. Their rear 
is blocked by the foe. It is human, it is according 
to worldly reason, that they should flinch and that 
terror should seize them. In consternation at the 
condition of affairs Moses cries out, ‘‘ Stand still, and 
see the salvation of God.’’ Noble soul! ‘It may 
not be my way, it may not be thy way, and yet in the 
right way the Lord will provide.’’ With such confi- 
dence as this God is ever ready to help us. ‘‘ Fear 
not, stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord 
which he will shew you this day; for the Egyptians 
whom ye have seen to-day, ye shall see them again no 
more forever. The Lord shall fight for you and ye 
shall hold your peace.’’f What a clarion voice is 
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this to stay trembling hearts, and how readily backed 
by that superior voice, commanding the people to 
‘Go forward!’? This meant the sea. Its great 
secrets were to be laid bare, its mighty momentum 
restrained, and a passage opened for God’s people. 
‘‘Lift thou up thy rod, and stretch out thine hand 
over the sea, and divide it ; and the children of Israel 
shall go on dry ground through the midst of the sea.”’ 
Such were the words of God, to be verified by imme- 
diate action. The rest of the story is brief. Israel 
passed over, and the Egyptians, attempting it, were 
drowned. 

Let us, again, reflect on the bearings of this lesson. 
First, on the command to ‘‘ Stand still and see the 
salvation of the Lord.’’ In Israel’s case, since their 
way was being opened, piece by piece ; since only as 
the pillar of cloud or fire moved on, could they dare 
move, this was the exact thing. No man can go 
faster than God. But will it be right for me to adopt 
these words, either in my Own case, or my fellows, 
at the time I am desirous of entering into Christ’s 
Kingdom? Is God still busy in preparing the 
elements of this Kingdom, and in opening up the way 
into it? Or has not all preparation been accom- 
plished, and is not the Kingdom established and 
opened through the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
and the declarations of these facts by the apostles? 
So it seems to us, at any rate, and therefore the voice 
of God to us, is as, even, to Moses. ‘*Speak to the 
children of Israel that they move forward.’? We may 
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not delay when God provides for our approach to 
him. Nothing is gained, but all lost, by procrastina- 
tion. Like the apostles in the garden, while we sleep 
the betrayer is at hand—while we take our rest an 
enemy comes and poisons our minds and hearts with 
corrupt seed. Let no teacher of the gospel encourage 
delay. The Lord has provided, let all come instantly 
and partake. Only see to it that you come thought- 
fully, and with an earnest desire for his favor. 
Second: There may be some faltering—a flutter 
of the heart—when one approaches the waters of 
baptism. The flesh is weak. Such may be the con- 
dition of the health, or the season, or the stream, 
that one may hesitate or tremble at what is before 
him. If so, it is but human—but natural. Jesus 
himself shuddered at times, and yet he found the 
strength of his Heavenly Father sufficient for him 
and so shall we. It may be that like Israel we look 
out before us and see a new region to enter—a land 
not filled with the leeks and onions we are leaving 
behind us. Or, the very thought that we are crossing 
the Rubicon of Life, where a new regime will be 
administered, with the bridges all burned behind us, 
or the sea closed back to its wonted level, so that 
there is nothing for us to do but to wander on, ever 
undertaking new toils and tasks, ever taking new 
risks, ever engaging new foes. Do we flinch as we 
look out on this? Do we feel that the Lord has taken 
us by surprise? But what have we left, and what is 
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directly behind us, and upon us if we do not go on? 
Let us not falter. He will provide. 

Third: Shall I content myself with the fact 
that I have believed and repented? Has not 
the: “samewsvord’ who. aids “li you Sw dome nor 
believe on me _ you shall die in your sins,’’ 
and ** Except you repent you shall all likewise per- 
ish,’ ordered men and women ‘to believe and be 
baptized in order to salvation;’’* and did he not 
commission the messenger to tell Saul of Tarsus ‘to 
arise and be baptized and wash away his ,sins.’’f 
What would have become of Israel if they had 
remained at the sea refusing to enter? They had 
clung to their Deliverer. They had forsaken the 
service of Pharaoh. Now should they refuse to be 
baptized unto Moses? Should they halt before they 
had gotten out of the enemy’s country—before they 
had transferred themselves to the Arabian shore? 
Of what avail their beginning, unless they should 
consummate their act? 

* Fourth: It is one thing for you to forsake your 
sins, and quite another for your sins to forsake you. 
Israel had turned from Pharaoh and his people, but 
still ¢key clung to Israel. There is a distinction to be 
made between ceasing to sin and sin being remitted. 
The one is conversion and belongs to man; the other 
is pardon, which belongs to God. The Divine Being 
may throw all agencies in our way, as he did to Israel, 
granting them a guide and promoting confidence in 
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their hearts towards him, but we are the ones who 
must voluntarily turn from the world of sin. On the 
other hand, do what he may, do what we may, God 
alone can forgive sin. In the one we are active; in 
the other, passive. By a penitent belief in Christ we 
die unto sin; in baptism we are buried and arise to 
walk in the new life. Just so was it with Israel. Com- 
ing up out of the sea they sang the song of deliverance 
—a song, vastly in contrast with their cry of alarm 
while on Egypt’s side of the sea—and moved out into 
a career as novel as it was exempt from Egypt’s 
yoke. 

Fifth: We readily see in this the design of baptism. 
It is, as Peter says, ‘‘for the remission of sins.’’ 
Pharaoh’s host pursued Israel into the heart of the 
sea and, there, was cut off. The people had offered 
to them the blessing of riddance from their foes, by 
passing over the bed of the sea, and inveigling the 
enemy into the congealed chasm; they appropriated 
it, the waters’ returned on the Egyptians and they 
were no more. So is it with him who obeys the 
Lord. 

Sixth: Is it supposed by any sane man that Israel 
injured their chances for salvation by doing as God 
bade them? ‘True, they had marched over, instead 
of waiting for God to miraculously lift them across. 
But is he apt to give his angels charge over us, to bear 
us up, when presuming on his goodness, we decline 
to help ourselves where he bids it? Is ‘‘doing a 
deadly thing’? when commanded of God, and 
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prompted by faith in his Word? Does it impress 
us that when the eunuch goes ‘‘on his way rejoic- 
ing’’* or when the jailer ‘‘ rejoices greatly, with all 
his house,’’f the act which begets these rejoicings is 
riskful or wrong? Believe it who will, not I. 

*Acts €:39. tActs 16: 34. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Fifty days after Israel partook of the paschal lamb, 
they convened about the base of Sinai to receive the 
law, through Moses, from the hand of God. John, 
the apostle, in writing his life of Jesus, says ‘‘ the 
law came through Moses, but grace and truth 
through Jesus Christ.’’ We are not to suppose, how- 
ever, that there was neither grace nor -truth previous 
to Christ; nor, that there was no law to be observed 
after he came. God is not changeable. He was not 
full of caprice and tyranny until Jesus came to per- 
suade him to better things. All such thoughts are 
rash and wrong. Never has there been a time since 
man was a sinner that God has not been willing to 
favor him, and to be merciful. The statement of 
John indicates, rather, those characteristics belong- 
ing to each of these ages. In Moses’ day, law was 
the predominant consideration; in Jesus’ day, that 
peculiar favor that was to manifest itself in the glad 
tidings he brought. Some men suppose that God 
was a mere experimenter, first trying this scheme, 
and then that ; withdrawing each as he sees it is mis- 
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placed or unfit. There is nothing of this in God’s 
ways. He has one Purpose and that is Eternal. His 
measures are direct and straightforward, and no 
architect ever had his plans in such perfect order, 
correspondent to his purpose, and working to a cer- 
tain definite end, as has the Divine Architect. Man 
may experiment, and does; man may read his mis- 
takes in the pages of his life; but God never. 

But God begins with the race in its infancy and 
treats it according to its capacity to receive. Know- 
ing what is in man, and what he is composed of— 
that he has an animal basis, and that many men live 
nearer to their animal basis than to their spiritual, 
God’s provision is such that he can reach and rule 
all classes. For some he has love and mercy; for 
others fear and terror ; dependent upon what part of 
their nature they shall bring nearest to God. The 
test is success, and whatever accomplishes the 
desired result is perfect as a means to achieve that 
end. To overreach man with a wisdom and a law 
which he is incapable of grasping is surely not wise, 
and hence need not be expected as belonging to the 
method of God. 

So much is essential to say, before we can come to 
the consideration of The Law. While Israel was in 
Egypt, slaves to Pharaoh, tyrannized over and 
shamefully maltreated, the immediate thing to do 
was to snatch them out of his hand. Having accom- 
plished this, their education to better things can now 
be deliberately undertaken. Hence they encamp at 
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Sinai to receive The Law. Already have they been 
baptized unto Moses; they are now to be indoctrin- 
ated as his disciples. They are but infants, as a 
nation, and indeed, as to immaturity of character ; 
their training in the moral elements to prevent their 
being warped from God’s original bent, therefore, 
becomes an imperious necessity. Upon two tables 
of stone, written with the finger of God, appear the 
Ten Commandments. This is the greatest covenant 
God ever gave to Israel for their own national reali- 
zation. By common consent, as well as by Scrip- 
tural example, it is placed in typical relationship with 
the Gospel.* What is the nature of these command- 
ments, and how are they-classed? Their purpose is 
two-fold. Israel’s duties to God are inscribed on 
one stone; their duty to each other, on the other. 
Divinity and humanity, then, are the objective 
points of The Law. So pointed and precise are they 
that the Rabbis used to call them ‘* The Ten Words 
of God.’ This law was given through ranks of 
angels,f God speaking in an audible voice, and in 
the vernacular of Israel, and angels transferring the 
echoes from heaven to earth. {The first command- 
ment is in anegative form and refers to the unity of 
God. In all we think or say concerning the universe, 
whether material or spiritual, this is always the initial 
point. Destroy God’s unity and chaos is the result. 
This utterance antagonizes polytheism. The second 
commandment has to do with the worship of God. 
*2 Cor. 3. Gal. 4: 21-27. +Psalm 68:17. Heb. 2:2. tMurphy. 
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It guards the spirituality of his nature, opposes idol- 
atry, and demands exclusive reverence for Jehovah. 
Having gained so much ground, the third command- 
ment endeavors to protect his Divine Personality 
from contempt. It is directed against blasphemy, 
perjury, and evils of this sort. In the fourth com- 
mandment this grand compend of law descends from 
the personal rights of God to the day of his rest. 
The former precepts are purely moral; this is partly 
moral and partly positive. The principle that man’s 
time should be divided between labor under the eye 
of God and leisure for the solemnities of his wor- 
ship is moral. The apportionment of time accord- 
ing to the example of God is positive. Its watch- 
word is ‘* Remember ;”’ hence it deals with the com- 
memorative principle. |Without the exercise of 
memory our most momentous eras are unprofitable. 
Memory is the harvester that gathers in the golden 
grain of the past years for us. How wise and 
beautiful to remember God and his commands! 
These four commandments constitute the first divis- 
ion of The Law. The first three commandments 
indicates God’s intrinsic essence; the fourth reveals 
the foundation of his authority over his creature. 
The act of creation is the origin of all title to the 
creature, and it is this act which is commemorated in 
the commandment which enjoins the observance of 
the Sabbath upon Moses’ disciples. The former 
three commandments are negative ; the fourth affirma- 
tive. The former three regard eternity; this refers 
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to time, and declares how a portion of it shall be 
made sacred to God. 

We come, next, to the second table of stone, on 
which is written Israel’s duty to mankind. This is, 
again, subdivided. There is one duty enjoined to 
their superiors, and five to their equals. The fifth 
commandment is the meet companion of the fourth, 
inasmuch as they are both founded on the history and 
nature of man; the former pointing to the origin of 
the race, the latter to that of the individual. 
‘* Honor thy father and thy mother.’’ What valued 
words are these! Inso doing, the child pays rever- 
ence to his progenitors, benefactors, teachers and 
rulers. Inthe eyes of God both parents are equal, 
the one enforcing by his power, the other attracting 
by her love. Gratitude for the innumerable bless- 
ings of home would seem to demand obedience to 
this precept if nothing else. The sixth command- 
ment seeks to protect life, prohibiting, in its broad 
sweep, murder of every kind, whether homicide or 
suicide. Man was created in the image of God and 
belongs to God. He alone has a right to cut off his 
life, although he may dv it either through natural 
forces, or through his magistrates and according to 
just laws. The seventh commandment sanctions 
marriage, and prohibits all those vices which are 
recognized as unchaste acts. The eighth command- 
ment guards property and is directed against taking 
that which does not belong to us. The ninth com- 
mandment refers to speech, enjoins truth, and is 
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directed against falsehood. It covers the same 
ground as the preceding three, since falsehood may 
imperil life, chastity or property. The tenth com- 
mandment is a pronunciation against covetousness. 

Here, then is a synopsis of what is known as the 
moral law. One will be bound to say of it, that 
whether given to Israel or the world, its import is 
significant in the very highest sense. No wonder 
Jesus declared that instead of coming to destroy it 
he came to fulfill it. He could not really destroy it, 
since the obligations are as necessary as the Will of 
God can make them. But he could incorporate all 
the valuable parts of it into his own New Law, or 
Covenant, giving them fresh force, and interpreting 
them in the light of a spiritual life, and this he did. 
The necessity of this will be seen in a moment. 
Many of the elements composing the Ten Command- 
ments became the political and moral ground work 
of the nations of the world. The Law of Moses far 
excels those of Solon or Lycurgus if they are to be 
measured by their reproduction among men. And 
yet it had its faults,* and is called by Paul ‘a minis- 
tration of condemnation and death.’’f To be con- 
strained from without is a good thing if men are fit 
for nothing better. But to be won by that which 
takes residence within us is vastly better. Israel 
were all their life-time subject to bondage under the 
law,{ but ‘‘ after that the faith came they were no 
longer under this bondage.’ They could look to the 
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very end of the law, because it was abolished, giving 
place to something vastly superior, 7. e., the Gospel 
of Christ.’’* Into this better covenant God has put 
all’ moral and spiritual elements, and the removal of 
the one, so that the other, and better, may occupy 
our thought and regard, is only as the removal of 
the remains of your old house, after you have culled 
from it its best portions, in order that the new house 
may have a place. 

As the Old Law went forth from Sinai, so the 
New Law went forth from Jerusalem. It was just 
fifty days from the eating of the paschal lamb in 
Egypt until Moses handed Israel the Law. It was 
just fifty days from the time the Lord hung on the 
cross until the Holy Spirit, at Pentecost, through the 
apostles, introduced the New Law, or Covenant, to 
mankind. During the former fifty days Israel was in 
a transition period. Moses, when arriving at the 
mountain, ascended, and Israel waited at the base. 
During the latter fifty days Jesus was passing through 
his trial in company with his disciples. He ascended 
on high and his disciples awaited instructions. 
The commonwealth of Israel was inaugurated at 
Sinai; for there was first given The Law, The 
Priesthood, The Tabernacle, and the Sacrifices. 
The Church of Christ was inaugurated, on the day of 
Pentecost, at Jerusalem, for there and then descend- 
ed the Holy Spirit, who animated the Lord’s Body ; 
thence originated the New Law, spoken first of all 

*2 Cor. 3:11. tLuke 24: 49. Acts 1: 12-15. 
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by Peter; thence went forth to the world an organ- 
ized company, for the first<time, called “The 
Church.’’ The Church -of, Christ is» based son the 
Gospel of Christ; the Gospel of Christ is the death, 
burial and resurrection of Christ ;* hence these facts 
must occur before they can be laid as the foundation. 
The first Adam’s body was first of all formed; after 
that, God breathed into it a living spirit. The second 
Adam’s body was also first formed, and afterwards 
inspired with the Holy Spirit. ‘*There is first the 
natural and afterwards the spiritual.’’ So there is 
first the Law and afterwards the Gospel. The Ten 
Commandments, if we except that one respecting the 
Sabbath (which gave place to the Lord’s day), 
would seem to be suitable for any age or people; but 
we must remember that in their old, Jewish form 
they were simply the nucleus round which clustered 
every ceremony and tradition; just as the Gospel 
became the nucleus round which clustered the Acts 
of the Apostles and all the Epistolary communica- 
tions of the early Church. Each commandment had 
become the innocent occasion of a vast volume of 
Rabbinical commentary—traditional, speculative, and 
emasculating in its influence. There was needed a 
new setting of these practical truths, and Jesus gave 
it to them. As they were appropriated by an exclu- 
sive Judaism their tendency was to build up walls 
and divide mankind. Jesus’ work was to break down 
these middle walls of partition, and out of many 
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nations to make one. The inclination of a sinful 
man leads him to do that which is forbidden, even as 
Paul says, ‘‘I should not have known what it is to 
lust if the law had not said, Thou shalt not covet.’’* 
The power of the Gospel consists in its ability to 
win one away from iniquity, and to engage one’s 
desires and passions in a holier calling; and as sin 
devastates and blasts the soul, man is first to be won 
and afterwards taught, as Israel first crossed the sea 
and then lingered at Sinai. 
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This is one of the most ancient orders known. 
Further back than any other function of man dates 
the priestly function. It is commensurate with sin. 
He that stands before the first altar with his sacrifice 
feels the need of a priest to officiate. The priest 
stands at the middle point between man and his 
maker. He comes, if from God, authorized to invite 
the sinner to return penitently, having faith in God, 
and offer the propitiatory sacrifice. Having aided 
sinful man in this, he returns to God, interceding for 
him whom he represents. One of the earliest things 
mentioned in Holy Writ is the service rendered by 
Melchisidec, a priest of God. No farther back than 
the days of Joseph wé meet with Potipherah, 
priest of On. A few generations later still, mention 
isemade of Jethro, priest of Midian. In the patri- 
archal times fathers officiated, gathering their large 
families of children and grand-children about the 
altar, rudely constructed out of the wayside stones. 
Thus Abraham, Isaac and Jacob worshipped accept- 
ably before God. By degrees, as families grew into 
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communities, and the patriarchal became merged in 
more general and public authorities, the priestly 
office, on all great occasions, came to be vested in the 
persons of those who occupied the rank of heads in 
their communities. At last, when Israel came out of 
Egypt and began to assume a national aspect, it 
became necessary to appoint a permanent priesthood, 
and the tribe of Levi was selected to draw from. 
This Levitical priesthood did not stand, as did the 
Egyptian, in antagonism to the people, an absolutely 
independent and exclusive class ; on the contrary, the 
priesthood of Israel was based on the idea of repre- 
sentation. ‘The persons in whom it was vested could 
only be considered as having, in a higher sense, what 
belonged to the entire community. Previous to the 
Levitical institution the offerings, and_ priestly 
functions, in general, were the right and duty of the 
many. After their organization it was different. No 
one dare officiate only as he was called to the office. 
Even a King risked his life if he tampered with the 
prerogatives of the priest. Not even the whole tribe 
of Levi was permitted to enter the sacred precincts of 
God’s house, or minister in its daily services There 
were qualifications required of the common priésts. 
As to the high priests, that honor was reserved for 
one family of the tribe of Levi—that of Aaron. Even 
the members of that family could not be allowed to 
discharge the duties of their priestly office without 
the solemn rites of consecration. Nor when conse- 
crated, could they all traverse alike with freedom the 
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courts of the tabernacle. One individual of them 
alone could pass the veil into its innermost region, the 
presence-chamber of God, and he only in such a 
manner as must have impressed his soul with the 
awful sanctity of the place, and made him enter with 
trembling step. ‘‘ Guarded by so many restrictions, 
and rising through so many gradations, how high 
must have seemed the dignity, how sublime and 
sacred the privilege of standing in the presence of the 
Holy One of Israel, and ministering before him!”’ 
PersonaL Distinctions. There were qualifica- 
tions of a bodily kind which were necessary. The 
absence of them disqualified a man.* He inust be 
perfect in his flesh, having no blemish or bodily 
defects. It was deemed a profanation of the altar to 
break over this rule. The Lord, to be sure, cared 
not so much for a little ailment of body. He was 
seeking to convey through the condition of the body 
suitable impressions of what he should require in the 
soul. True holiness, a full and honest purity, is what 
the Lord was seeking to enforce. He, also, chose 
the mature years of man for the priestly service. The 
age of entry was thirty.| The greatest vigor and 
completeness was sought in this service. No boy, 
much less babe, however directly descended from 
Aaron, could find a place in the priesthood. The 
work that was to be done required intelligent and 
active agents. Nor did the Lord call men into the 
priesthood in their last years, when the prime of their 
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manhood was spent. How true a type is this of those 
who are called to be priests under Christ. God needs 
vigor in the one he calls. He is not satisfied when 
we spend our strength in other and foreign SerVICe, 
giving Him the refuse. This is what Dow called 
‘¢ burning the candle in the service of the devil and 
snuffing the wick in the face of the Lord.’’ The 
Lord Jesus entered his ministry when his powers 
were all thoroughly seasoned and fitted for the strain 
that should be placed on them. 

PersonaL Restrictions. These referred to 
bodily defilement. Sin was so heinous in God’s 
sight that he sought by every suggestive type to set 
us against it. A priest dare not come in contact with 
the dead, or disfigure his person, or marry a person 
of ill-fame. Leprosy was a standing type of sin. 
The leper was cast out of the camp after being exam- 
ined bythe priest. He could have no fellowship with 
the people of God. Even the priest passed him by 
as unclean. The priest’s decision made or unmade 
him. If pronounced clean he came back to camp. 
If not, he rotted away alone on the highway. Much 
has been said, unjustly concerning the negligence of 
the priest in such instances, but so thoroughly were 
these ideas of cleanliness and uncleanliness ground 
into him by the Mosaic code, that he was hardly 
blamable for seeming inhospitable to the diseased. 
He was following out his convictions of duty when 
he turned aside from that which would ceremonially 
defile him. We must remember that the Hebrew 
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people were the light-bearers of that ancient day.* 
They were chosen to perpetuate a knowledge of God, 
and by their peculiar training to prepare the way for 
Christ and Christianity. To fulfill this mission they 
needed to be strongly fenced in and barricaded . 
against the subtle inroads of idolatry. It was, in 
part, to effect this that such distinctions were made, 
and such seclusions required. The divisions of the 
animals into the clean and unclean, while doubtless 
it had a sanitary purpose, promoting the health of 
that nation, undoubtedly was a typical mattert having 
a moral reference. ‘Thus we trace the origin of the 
frequent washing of hands and of pots and vessels of 
various kinds. That much of this ceremony was 
carried to excess in the latter days of Judaism is 
unquestionable. So conducted it was wrong, and 
worthy of the keen rebuke visited on it by the Great 
Teacher. Properly used, all these ceremonies had 
the effect of training the understanding to the per- 
ception of moral distinctions, and to do the Hebrews 
justice, it is but fair that we should put their practices, 
side by side, with those of the heathen nations around 
them. Most assuredly, they would not suffer by the 
comparison. We dwellhere, at length, because we are 
sometimes tempted to regard these ancient rites as 
puerile and foolish. Would there, could there, have 
been any Christianity without these previous regula- 
tions? Was it not by such small beginnings that 
there was laid in the human mind a basis for those 
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Christian convictions we are now working out? If 
the geological world is built layer by layer, so is the 
religious. Every thing rests on the shoulders of its 
predecessor. Each dispensation furnishes a basis on 
which the next was built. The light came gradually 
as the mind’s eye could take it in. As there is first 
the infant, then the youth and after all the strong 
man, so is it with Christianity and its preliminaries. 
Much as Paul was annoyed concerning the eating of 
meats, and things of this sort, it was not half so bad 
as the voluptuousness and libertinism of the Cor- 
inthians. Sin prostitutes everything holy in man. It 
enslaves his spirit to appetite, corrupts his under- 
standing, and ‘‘ binds down his whole moral constitu- 
tion, like another Mazeppa, upon the wild horse of 
passion.’’ It was the purpose of Judaism to graduate 
the soul to better things. The ceremonial code 
taught in this direction, and the priest enforced it. 
THe Priest’s, GaRMENTS. ‘‘And thou shalt 
make holy garments for Aaron, thy brother, for glory 
and for beauty. And thou shalt speak unto all the 
wise of heart, whom I have filled with the spirit of 
wisdom ; and they shall make Aaron’s garments, to 
consecrate him to act as priest unto me. And these 
are the garments which they shall make: a breast- 
plate, and an ephod, and a robe, and a chequered 
coat, a mitre and a girdle.” (Ex.28:2-4). Such 
was the instruction of Jehovah to Moses. Six parts 
of the priestly attire are here given, three of which 
are peculiar to the high priest—the breast-plate, the 
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ephod and the robe. The other three are common 
to all priests, except that the ordinary priest wore a 
bonnet or turban rather than a mitre. Such were the 
distinctions of dress. The material out of which the 
main part of the suit was made, was white linen, as 
being coolest for the climate, and, also, emblematic 
of purity. 

Tue Mitre. On his head Aaron wore a linen 
mitre, or bonnet, with a plate of pure gold fastened to 
the front, on which were the words, ‘‘ Holiness to the 
Lord.”’ This inscription was placed on Aaron’s head 
that ‘* Aaron may bear the iniquity of the holy things 
which the children of Israel shall hallow in all their 
gifts and it shall always be upon his forehead that 
they may be accépied before the ‘Lord.’’ (Ex, 
28: 36-38). Here we have a type of the Christ as 
our High Priest with God. The sentiment expressed, 
in the words inscribed, is superb, and doubtless gave 
rise to Paul’s figure, ‘* the helmet of salvation,’’ fully 
as much as any observance, on his part, of Roman 
armor. It may have suggested to the Jew his 
phylactery—a little box full of Hebrew characters 
worn on the brow. While the motto of our lives is 
‘‘Holiness to the Lord’’ we cannot go far wrong. 
The head is the seat of thought, and these beautiful 
words describe the purpose of the Savior’s life. 
‘¢ Such a High Priest became us who is holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, separate from sinners.’’ 

Tur Epnop. A patient consideration of the 
description of the ephod leads to the conclusion that 
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it was a shouider-piece, or single lappet covering 
the back and reaching under the arm. This was 
kept in its place by two contrivances. First, two 
shoulder straps extending from the upper part behind 
were attached to the side pieces under the arms that 
came out in front immediately above the waistband. 
Second, the belt along the lower part of the ephod 
went round the waist and so fastened it on. The 
lappet, straps and belt were all of the same material 
and apparently of the same piece. The gold was 
beaten into thin plates, and cut into wires, in order to 
be interwoven with the blue, and purple, and scarlet, 
and fine linen. (Ex. 39: 2-3). Two onyx stones 
were set in ouches of gold on the shoulders of the 
ephod. The names of the sons of Jacob (Israel) 
_were engraved, six on each stone, according to their 
birth. These stones were stones of memorial for 
these sons, commemorating them and the tribes they 
originated. These badges on the shoulder while they 
were expressive of authority, since the shoulder is the 
seat of bearing power, are typical of the remem- 
brance which our Great High Priest holds us in. 
The government is, indeed, on good shoulders. It is 
Christ who bears us up to God, presenting us to him 
as brethren. 

THe Breast-PLaTe. Every part of the high 
priest’s dress was beautiful, but the breast-plate was 
the most costly, beautiful and glorious of all; indeed 
it was this, and the ephod to which it was attached, 
that qualified him to seek and obtain the judgment or 
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mind of God, on behalf of the people he represented. 
It was made of the same material as the ephod ; was 
doubled, so as to form a kind of bag; a span in 
length and in breadth; and being fastened to the 
front of the ephod above the girdle it was worn on 
the heart of the high priest. It was enriched with 
four rows of precious stones, all set in gold, and 
firmly fixed in their proper places on the breast- 
plate, each stone having written on it the name of a 
tribe. These were the mysterious Urim and THum- 
miM. The meaning of these two words is ‘‘ lights 
and perfections,’* and these qualities were to be 
found in the precious stones. Brilliance and hard- 
ness are the leading qualities of a precious stone. 
Some may incline to substitute ‘‘ purity from flaws ”’ 
for **hardness.’’ The two qualities, thus found in 
the stones, are to be present in the high priest. He 
is for the enlightenment and reconciliation of his peo- 
ple. He exercises the function of teaching and sac- 
rificing as the type and shadow of a greater Coming 
One. The deep import of the Urim and Thummim 
dawned upon the early believer when he witnessed 
the high priest clothed with the divinely-instituted 
breast-plate, making an offering on the altar, accept- 
ed by fire, for the sins of the people, and returning 
oracular answers from God to the reverent enquirer ; 
and when he felt within himself the new-born emo- 
tions of faith and repentance toward God, and of 
that peace of conscience which arises from the confi- 
dence that an atonement has been made and accepted 
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on his behalf. It pleased the Lord to indicate the 
light and right which he vouch-safed to his people 
by the precious stones on the breast-plate of the high 
priest ; but it was not his pleasure that these should 
reside in the stones, as a charm in an amulet. There 
is nothing concealed in these stones; no idolatrous, 
mystical or magical object or image such as the 
Teraphim. They were simply an indication that the 
Lord was pleased to communicate his will and ex- 
press his judgment through the high priest.* 

Tue Rose or THe Epuop. This phrase implies 
that the robe belonged to the ephod. MHence the 
three pieces—the ephod, the breastplate and the 
robe-—were regarded as one whole. The robe was 
entirely of blue. It was a close-fitting garment, 
having an opening for the head, and slits for the 
arms. It was without seam, being entirely woven, 
even to the hem round the neck. It reached to the 
knees, being longer than the ephod and shorter than 
the checkered coat. Upon the skirts of it were 
pomegranates of blue and purple and crimson, alter- 
nating with bells of gold. Aaron wore this robe 
when he ministered, and hence the sound of him 
could be heard as he moved about in the Holy Place. 
While he wore this he and his people were preserved 
from death. This robe, then, was a type of that 
which preserved from death. It was a symbol of 
that righteousness which is the only security of eter- 
nal life. This, of course, refers to the life and char- 
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acter of Christ. We are to be clothed upon with his 
righteousness. We are to keep in hearing distance 
of him as the Israelites did with their high priest. 
The pomegranates indicated that one must bear fruit 
in all that he does. Sound is not enough. One must 
work as well as talk. These things were about the 
feet of the priest, reminding one of the adornment of 
a godly walk. ‘It was a joyful sound the bells made, 
for it told the people that one was interceding for 
them who was acceptable to God. May our lives be 
as perfect—as unbroken and beautiful a unit—as was 
the blue robe, the type of Christ’s sinless humanity. 

Tue GirpLe. The priest was not only to show 
forth the beauties and glories of God’s plan; he was 
for service, and hence needed to gird up his clothing 
for his work. The girdle served to strengthen him 
by binding his loins. It was of linen, embroidered 
with the needle, four fingers wide, wound twice 
around the body and tied in front, the ends hanging 
down to his feet. It was an appropriate finishing 
piece. It typied the power of the truth to gird one 
for the duties of life, and always indicated a readi- 
ness for what was before aman. When you saw a 
Jew put his girdle on, or re-adjust it, you knew he 
was about to make a journey or accomplish some 
labor. These garments, treated above, together with 
the checkered coat of the common priest, worn over 
his other clothing, and needing no particular descrip- 
tion at our hands, constituted the apparel of the 
priesthood. 
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THE CONSECRATION. We come now to contem- 
plate further preparation for the priestly duties. It 
was not enough that they shculd put on particular 
vestments. They must be hallowed so as to act as 
priests unto the Lord. From one tribe alone can 
they come, and from but one family in that tribe. 
They must be physically sound—that is, without spot 
or blemish. They must be of age, the thirtieth year 
being the maximum. They must volunteer their ser- 
vices, or at least voluntarily consent to their appoint- 
ment. ‘Then they must bring forward their articles 
for sacrifice, which consist of a young bullock and 
two rams, the meat-offering and the drink-offering— 
thus making the atonement, the thanksgiving offer- 
ing, and that one which indicated self-devotion. 
Then they must be brought to the door of the tab- 
ernacle that they may be set apart. Here they are 
washed in the laver all over, or, as scholars say, 
‘‘bathed.’’ ‘Then comes the putting on the priestly 
garments. Now they are ready for their consecra- 
tion, which consists of three parts; first, the anoint- 
ing; second, the removal of legal disqualifications 
by a series of sacrifices; third, the requiring them 
to perform a portion of the service as a token of 
the performance of the whole, thenceforward, with 
full authority. There are several particulars involv- 
ed in this which may be examined at leisure by re- 
ferring to Ex. 29. It will be of interest to the 
student to trace out many of these features of qual- 
ification in Jesus, and in those who would become 
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his disciples. Let us reverently note some similar- 
ities as respects our Lord. He was of the tribe of 
Judah, and of the family of David. He was sound, 
bodily and spiritually. He was thirty when he began 
his ministry. He -was voluntary—‘‘ Lo, I come to 
do thy will, O God.’’ Then comes the anomaly that 
proves his Divinity. ‘‘ He need not to offer, as other 
priests, for his own sins.’’ He alone could say, 
‘*Which of you convicteth me of sin?’’ Command- 
ing others to go and offer the sacrifice—to show 
themselves unto the priests—and thus fulfill the law 
of Moses, it never occurred to him that he needed 
such things, nor did he seem to himself inconsistent 
for not doing this. He was set apart at the Jordan 
for his ministry, being washed at the hands of John. 
Here he went forth, anointed of God, and clothed in . 
his own righteousness. Beginning here, he under- 
took that part of the service that should give assur- 
ance to both God and man, of his willingness and 
ability to accomplish his real priesthood, which 
began at his own sacrifice on the cross, and was con-. 
summated at his appearing before his Father with 
the offering of his own blood, when he ascended 
once for all into the heavens, there to make constant 
intercession for his disciples. What similarities do 
we find as respects man? Belonging to the intelli- 
gent universe, rather than the physical, he is dis- 
criminated from angels or devils, the one needing no 
such provision, the other being passed by without 
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any one to help.* The act of man in turning to God 
must be voluntary—he must feel his need. He must 
be old enough to understand his duty and to serve 
his God. He must plead the sacrifice of Christ and 
offer that to God as his propitiation. He must come 
out from the camp (the world), presenting himself 
before the Lord. He must be washed by the water 
of baptism. He must be anointed by the Holy 
Spirit. He must put on Christ and his righteous- 
ness. Here you have a man forgiven and sanctified 
(set apart), hence, at the time of his entrance into 
his priestly service, without spot or blemish. Here 
is a consecrated man, body, soul, and spirit. He 
carries an influence which no one else can wield. 
He stands before God, daily, administering for man- 
kind, truth and life. He has espoused the cause of 
his Master. However the scorner may revile his 
vocation he is always rebuked in his presence. Let 
us not forget the pledge we took before the Lord. 
Metcuisipec As A Type. While the similarities 
above seem natural, and are justified by. Paul in 
many instances, we must not forget, that our best type 
of Christ as a high priest is found in Melchisidec. 
It is in him that we find the priestly and kingly offices 
united.. This was never permissible in Judaism. 
Hence we must look beyond the Levitical type for 
this. Long before Levi was born, in the days of 
Abraham, there lived a man—a pastoral chief— 
dwelling in simplicity among a rural people. When 
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Abraham returned from the slaughter of the kings, 
this man, Melchisidec, met him, blessing him, and 
bringing to him, in his priestly function, bread and 
wine. Abraham paid tithes to this man of all he 
had. The writer of the Hebrew letter makes use of 
these facts to offset the arguments of the Jew in 
favor of the Levitical priesthood. He speaks first of 
his greatness, referring to the fact that Abraham (the 
father of the Jews) paid him tithes. He declares 
him to be without beginning of days or end of life, 
as respects performing the priestly function. He 
asserts that no father ever held such a position before 
Melchisidec did, nor did any of his sons succeed to 
the’ office.’ “In this, he pleads, “Melchisidec isva—m 
type of the Eternal Priesthood of Christ, and inas- 
much as Levi was as yet in Abraham’s loins, Mel- 
chisidec living long before the Levitical priesthood 
began, Christ could triumphantly go back yonder for 
his authority, ignoring Levi and his posterity, for 
proofs of his genuineness as High Priest over the 
house of God. He cites the fact that David a thou- 
sand years afterwards refers to this same man ( Psalm 
110), declaring prophetically that Jesus should be a 
High Priest after this order. Thus, the sacerdotal 
and royal lines, so long separated, should be re- 
united in Christ. Typified- by Melchisidec, Jesus 
was to stand high above Abraham, or indeed any of 
his sons. Zechariah refers to the same thing (6th 
chapter) when he declares that Joshua (Jesus) ‘‘shall 
build the temple of the Lord; and he shall bear the 
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glory, and shall sit and rule upon his throne ; and he 
shall be a priest upon his throne ; and the counsel of 
peace shall be between them both’’—that is—shall 
rest equally on the kingly and priestly offices. 

Tue Inrrrior Priests. We have occupied our- 
selves mostly with the high priest, as set forth in 
Aaron and in Melchisidec. This is because the high 
priesthood includes the whole priesthood in its ele- 
ments, and in everything appertaining to the work 
and office of mediation. But it had some inferior and 
subordinate honors and services which were distrib- 
uted among a number of priests of a lower class. 
Aaron was not alone. His sons were consecrated 
with him, as we have seen. There were two orders. 
Aaron was in the first; his sons in the second. 
Although at the consecration both father and sons 
passed through the same rites, the three superior gar- 
ments were worn only by the father. He alone, as 
high priest, could go into the Holy of Holies. He 
alone could make the annual atonement. All extra- 
ordinary duties devolved upon him. He made the 
sin-offering, the burnt-offering, the peace-offering, 
and the meat-offering. The common priests were 
for his assistance in these things. He could parcel 
out such portions as were tov laborious for him alone. 
They sprinkled the blood upon the altar. They 
burnt portious of the victim. They cleansed the 
court-yard. They attended to the daily service of 
the tabernacle. In short, they aided him wherever it 
did not contravene the Divine Purpose in redemp- 
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tion. The priest a the high priest were typical 
characters, the first adumbrating Christ's disciples, 
and the latter, Christ himself. There were reserva- 
tions, consequently, as in the case of Christ, that 
belonged only to’ the high priest. We have an 
instance of this in the day of atonement. 

A Typtcat Day. The common sacrifices were 
repeated every morning and evening, and in these the 
common priests officiated. But the great transaction 
foreshadowed in the day of atonement forebade the 
officiating of the ordinary priest. Jesus ‘‘ trod the 
winepress alone,’’ and onerous as the duties of the 
High Priest were they could not be distributed. This 
atonement had respect, in the type, to the whole 
nation, priests and all. Like the Lord Christ, there 
must be.but one who shall step forth and offer for the 
sins of the people. Even the ordinary services on 
this particular day, the trimming of the lamps, the 
reviving of the fires, the daily sacrifices, the slaying 
-of the animals, the carrying and sprinkling of the 
blood, the burning of the sacrifices and the incense, 
everything had to be done by the High Priest alone. 
‘‘ Of the people there was none with him.’’ He was 
a type of him of whom it is said, ‘*his own arm 
brought salvation.’’ ‘* His own self bore our’sins in 
his own body on the tree.’ To the High Priest this 
was indeed a day of anxieties and humiliations. 
Seven days before it came he was severed from family 
and home. He placed himself on the most frugal 
diet. He divested himself of all his richer vestments, 
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putting on the plain linen dress of the common priest. 
He entered into the Holy of Holies with fear and 
trembling lest he should die. This yearly service 
was exhausting in its performance. The High 
Priest, taxed as he was with slavish toil, returned 
home wasted and worn. The load he shouldered 
was enormous. And yet it had to be done or the 
people must die. Types strew themselves all along 
this line of thought. Every idea, every act, suggests 
the last hours in our Lord’s life. Both in the type 
and antitype the prominent thought is J/edzation. 
And this principle of mediation runs down through 
all classes who officiate before God. No man is so 
great, no man so good, as he who mediates between 
the offended and the offender. To be a reconciliator 
—a promoter of peace—is indeed a delightful voca- 
tion. Every true disciple of the Master studies to 
serve and to save his fellow-man. Letus emulate the 
character of these priests. If Moses taught that a 
priest must be without blemish, Paul teaches that 
‘‘a bishop must be blameless.’’ If Moses required 
that no duty of the priest should be neglected; a 
greater than Moses said that ‘*he who will be my 
disciple must take up his cross daily and follow me.”’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Sacrifices were instituted as types of Christ, and 
for the help of sinful man. No satisfactory reason 
can be given for the custom of sacrificing, derived, as 
it was, from the very first age, practiced by all nations, 
and used to meet acommon need, unless we conclude 
that it came from God. It could not be a dictate of 
the law of nature, for then Christianity, instead of 
abolishing it, would confirm it, for it is not to be sup- 
posed that the Christian religion runs amuck of any 
necessary human act. It is not its province to 
extinguish light but to add clearness to it. The truth 
is, sin made a deep wound in the human heart and 
man felt it, and saw something lasting must be done. 
It was at this juncture that God stepped in with the 
appointment of sacrifices. The Bible is the only 
book known that gives their origin and history. Far 
back as one can read the blood of animals was shed 
for sin. Blood is the substance of life, and as sin 
involves its forfeiture ‘* without the shedding of blood 
there could be no remission.”’ 

GROUND OF SACRIFICE. A voice from heaven, and 
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and simple. The ground upon which this merciful 
arrangement plainly proceeds is the doomed condition 
of men as sinners, and the purpose of God to save 
them from its infliction. By right, our lives should 
go back to God as unworthy of our own keeping. 
But a substitute is appointed and we relieved. The 
life of the beast is taken for the life of the trans- 
gressor. We are not, however, to suppose that the 
life of a beast is equivalent to ours. By no means. 
And herein lies the predicament. It is impossible 
for the blood of bulls and of goats to wash away sins, 
or their lives to take the place of ours, who are the 
offspring of God. View them thus, and we have an 
insoluble enigma before us. Look upon these beasts 
and their blood, as types, and the disproportion 
dwindles. A rational creature like man can never be 
substituted by anox or asheep. ‘Take it from what 
view-point you will, our Lord is right, ‘‘ A man is of 
more value than a sheep.’’ An animal is destitute of 
thought, knows nothing of sin or its influences, has 
no moral feeling whatever, and is, hence, incapable of 
holiness. What a contrast to shrewd, susceptible, 
but guilty man! The animals, like the priests that 
offer them, are limited and mortal, and must be suc- 
ceeded, one by another. Even this can be but a 
temporary expedient, for the justice which recognizes 
a sinner’s guilt can not content itself with an uncon 
scious creature. Our own consciences will tell us 
that if God is to have a sacrifice at all it should be 
proportionate to the majesty of him whom we have 
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offended, and the greatness of the crime committed. 

This is obtained in Jesus. All inadequacy vanishes 
when we come to contemplate his fitness for an atone- 
ment. He embodies and expresses whatever is 
appropriate to man, in the attitude of a sinner seek- 
ing reconciliation. ‘‘ A life for a lite’’ is proverb- 
ially correct. The nature that was tempted and fell 
must be the nature, that, being: tried, will stand. A 
life and character are lost; a life and character must 
be restored. In the offering of Jesus this is done. 
‘¢ His blood can make the foulest clean,’’ because it 
flows from pure veins. To preach and not to prac- 
tice is all vain endeavor. 

CLAssEs oF SACRIFICE. But we must now turn 
our attention to the classes of sacrifices observed in 
the days of Moses, and endeavor to trace out their 
typical significance. It was common to all sacrifices 
of blood that there was in them, on the part of 
the offerer, a remembrance of sin, and on the part of 
God a provision made for his reconciliation and 
pardon. But it is evident, on a moment’s considera- 
tion, that while the things already mentioned form 
what must have been the fundamental and most 
essential part of every sacrifice, various other things, 
of a collateral and supplementary kind, were neces- 
sarily required to bring out the whole truth connected 
with the sinner’s reconciliation, and restoration to 
divine fellowship. Sin and salvation are things too 
vast to be comprehended in any one type or by any 
single kind of sacrifice. The various degrees of 
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it must each have its own representation. This leads 
us to speak, first of all, of the sin-offering. 

Tue SiN-Orrerinc. It is surprising that popular 
lecturers like Seiss can commit such a blunder as to 
confound the sin-offering with the burnt-offering. 
The offerings of the Levitical priesthood were five in 
number. As to their order, and name, they rank 
thus: the sin-offering, the trespass-offering, the 
burnt-offering, the peace-offering, and the meat-offer- 
ing. These five offerings are subdivided into classes 
as follows: the burnt-offering, the peace-offering, and 
the meat-offering belong to the sweet-savor class ; the 
sin-offering and the trespass-offering do not. The 
sin-offering and the trespass-offering were made 
because the person had sinned ; the other three were 
for those who were keeping within the Londs of their 
covenant relation with God. ‘The two former, there- 
fore, were for the purpose of restoring the offerer to 
a state of fellowship; the three latter, presented to 
God without any sense of guilt on the part of the 
offerer, were expressive of steadfastness. In the sin 
and tresspass offerings the sins of the offerer were 
imputed to the victims slain; hence, their bodies 
could not be burned upon the altar, but must be 
carried without the camp, the fat alone being con- 
sumed, while the blood was poured out at the bottom 
of the altar. In the burnt-offering, after the blood 
was poured round the altar, the whole carcass, after 
being cut into suitable pieces, and the filth washed 
off, was laid upon the altar and burnt. Surely here 
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are contrasts enough to put these various sacrifices in 
their proper places, and we shall see when we come 
to treat of the other offerings that there are still other 
distinctions. 

*To return now to the sin-offering appointed to be 
made for such cases of transgression as admitted of 
atonement—we are met, in the first instance with a 
diversity in the victims—a gradation in value which 
was evidently intended to mark the more or less 
offensive character of the sin to be atoned. When 
the sin was that of a private member of the congrega- 
tion, the offering was to be a female kid of the goats 
(for which in cases of poverty a substitute was 
allowed of two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons, 
and where the poverty was extreme a little flour). 
For a ruler, the offering was to be a male kid; for 
the congregation and high priest, on ordinary occa- 
sions, a young bullock ; but on the great day of atone- 
ment, when the sin-offering of the congregation con- 
sisted of two goats, that of the high-priest was a 
bullock ; because, not only representing the people 
in his official capacity, but also standing in a relation 
of peculiar nearness to God, his sins possessed a 
darker and more aggravated character. There was, 
thus, perpetually brought out in connection with the 
means of atonement, the solemn truth, that while all 
sin is so offensive in the sight of heaven, as to deserve 
the penalty of death, it grows in offensiveness with 
the rank and number of the transgressors ; and that 
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so far from there being in God’s kingdom any such 
partiality as might infer a privilege of sinning, the 
higher one’s standing there, the greater is the divine 
displeasure and retribution against the iniquity com- 
mitted. Hence also the word by Ezekiel 9:6: 
‘*Slay utterly old and young, and begin at my 
sanctuary.”’ 

But the chief and most distinctive peculiarity in 
this species of sacrifice, was the action with the 
blood, which, though variously employed, was 
always used so as to give a relatively strong and 
intense expression to the ideas of sin and atonement. 
When the offering had respect to a single individual, 
a ruler or a private member of the congregation, the 
blood was not simply to be poured round about the 
altar, but some of it also to be sprinkled upon the 
horns of the altar—its prominent points, its insignia, 
as they may be called, of honor and dignity. When 
the offering was of an inferior kind, and consisted 
only of doves, as in the case of very poor persons, 
this latter action was not prescribed. but if it was 
for the sin of the high priest, or of the congregation 
at large, beside these actions in the outer court, a 
portion of the blood was to be carried into the 
Sanctuary, where the priest was to sprinkle with his 
finger seven times before the inner veil, and again 
upon the horns of the altar of incense. It was to be 
done in the Holy Place, before the veil, because that 
was the symbolical dwelling-place of the high-priest, 
or of the congregation as represented by him; and 
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upon the altar of incense, in particular, because that 
was the most important article of furniture there, and 
one also that stood, as already noticed, in a near 
relation to the altar of burnt-offering. A still higher 
expression, and the last, the highest expression that 
could be given of the ideas in question by means of 
blood, was presented when the high priest, on the 
day of atonement, went with the blood of his own 
and the people’s sin-offering into the Most Holy 
Place, and sprinkled the mercy-seat—the very place 
of Jehovah’s throne. In this action the sin appeared, 
on the one hand, rising to its most dreadful form of a 
condemning witness in the presence-chamber of God, 
and on the other, the atonement assumed the appear- 
ance of so perfect and complete a satisfaction, that 
the sinner could come nigh to the seat of God, and 
return again, not only unscathed, but with a commis- 
sion from him to banish the entire mass of guilt into 
the gulf of utter oblivion. 

In the light of all these facts, what must be thought 
of the man who makes it the chief delight of his life 
to sneer at the Jewish offerings, calling the tabernacle 
a butcher’s shop, and declaring that the priests are 
‘‘untaught knaves, unmannerly, to bring a slovenly, 
unhandsome corse betwixt the wind and his nobili- 
ty?’’ What, but one of those unfortunate spirits, 
who seem to lack capacity in suiting times and sea- 
sons to their correlative ideas, and whose chiefest 
skill consists in building pyramids out of medleys of 
home-manutfacture, and in poising them upon their 
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apex. If it was appointed to Israel to find rest for a 
guilty soul, and peace with an offended God, in these 
sacrifices, though Jerusalem or Judea should reek 
with blood, or the desert, in a more ancient day, are 
we to become so inhuman—so ghoulish—as to mock 
when their calamity departs? God forbid! Let us 
never be found among those who jeer in the face of a 
conscience-stricken man, or who make light of a 
relief that sends a penitent sinner home again with 
grateful liberty. 

Tuer Trespass-OFFERING. This ‘‘stood in a very 
near relation to that of the sin-offering, and to a great 
extent was identified with it in nature.’’ In Leviticus 
7:7, we read, ‘‘as the sin-offering is, so is the tres- 
pass-offering ; there is one law for them.”’ We need 
not, then, treat the trespass-offering at length. It 
will be sufficient to note its peculiarities. On account 
of mis-translation in the Old Testament,.the words 
“trespass” and ‘“sin’” confuse. the student. In 
several instances throughout Leviticus, 4th, 5th, 6th 
and 7th chapters, this is the case. One distinction, 
alone, marks the widest difference. The word 
‘‘sin’’ should be understood as relating to man’s 
dealings with God, where nothing but an atonement 
will suffice, and where no restitution can be given. 
The word ‘‘ trespass’’ relates to man’s dealings with 
his fellows, and represents an act that can be both 
estimated and compensated for. Hence in the law 
for trespass we find instructions as to how to recom- 
pense the one defrauded. The precise aspect under 
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which this class of sins was considered, was taken 
from a lower point of view than in the case of the 
sin-offering. It was a reckoning for and dealing 
with sin, not precisely in respect to its own nature, 
but rather in respect to the evils growing out of it; 
not in its higher and primary relations, but in such 
only as were subordinate and earthly, and admitted 
of a sort of reparation. Yet this was associated with 
the sin-offering—to offend our fellow-man touches 
so nearly the committing an offense to God, that in 
the New Testament we are informed, if a man should 
be in the very act of bearing his gift to the altar, and 
remembers that his brother has somewhat against 
him, he must put down his gift and first be recon- 
ciled to his brother.* He who refuses to be on good 
terms with an injured fellow-mortal can never be 
received into terms of peace and blessing with an 
offended God. As to the things offered, they were 
similar, except in the instance of the two goats, used 
only for the grand, annual atonement. One of these 
represented the phase of propitiation; the other, that 
of remission. By the blood of one was typified the 
prophetic fact that in the fulness of God’s times 
mercy and righteousness should kiss each other; by 
the departure of the other into the wilderness, was 
typified the kindred prophetic fact, that Jesus should 
bear away the sins of the world, in his own body, 
blotting them from the Divine remembrance. This 
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portion of the sacrificial institutions was too sacred 
for common usage. 

Tue Burnt-Orrerinc. The Hebrew term for 
this signifies ‘‘ascension,’’ since the whole of the 
victim was consumed and went up, in flame, to the 
Lord. This distinguished it from every other sacri- 
fice. As has been already remarked, this offering 
belonged to those whose peace was not broken with 
God. However, in presenting it, hands were laid on 
the head of the victim, with which confession of sin 
was always accompanied, and it was expressly said 
‘to be accepted for him, to make atonement for 
him.’’ But the guilt for which atonement here 
required to be made, was not that properly of special 
and formal acts of transgression, but rather of those 
shortcomings and imperfections which perpetually 
cleave to the servant of God and mingle even with 
his best services. Along, however, with this sense 
of unworthiness and sin, which enters as an abiding 
element into the state of his mind, there is invariably 
coupled, especially in his exercises of devotion, a 
surrender and consecration of his person and powers 
to the service of God. This was a sweet-savor offer- 
ing. It was something very pleasant to God, and so 
was not cast out as an accursed thing, like the sin 
and trespass-offering, but was laid on the altar and 
became the food of the altar,* and the fire from God 
which fed upon it and consumed it, expressed the 
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pleasure which God had in receiving it at the offer- 
er’s hands. 

Tue Preace-Orrerinc. The word ‘peace,’ in 
the language of the Scriptures, has a shade of mean- 
ing not attached to it in ordinary use. With most 
persons it signifies a cessation of hostilities, harmoni- 
ous agreement, tranquility, the absence of disturb- 
ances. But in the Bible it means more than this. 
Its predominant import there is, prosperity, welfare, 
joy, happiness. The original Hebrew word includes 
all these meanings. The old Greek version renders 
it by terms which signify @ sacrificial feast of salva- 
tion. ‘This perhaps comes as near to the real import 
of shelamin, the word translated ‘‘ peace-offering,”’ 
as we can come. The word expresses a state of 
mind and heart in which all misunderstandings or 
disturbances having been removed, there is room 
for friendship and harmony. Peace-offerings appear 
under three divisions: the sacrifice of praise, of a 
vow, and of free will. The last of these is marked 
as being somewhat inferior by the circumstance that 
an animal with something lacking or superfluous in 
its parts might be offered.* Indeed the two last 
seein inferior to the first, the flesh of the praise- 
offering being first eaten. Slight as these distinctions 
are, they serve to keep the thought of gradation 
before one, and indicate various degrees of excel- 
lence. Like the other sweet-savor offered to God, 
there was just enough of the routine of the sin-offer- 
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ing in it to remind the saint of his frailties, and of 
his constant need of forgiveness. 

THe Meat-Orrerinc. The ordinary employ- 
ment of this offering was in connection with the 
burnt and peace-offerings, which were always to have 
this as a necessary and proper supplement.* As to 
its materials, they consisted principally of a certain 
portion of flour or cakes, with which it would seem 
there was always connected a suitable quantity of 
wine for a drink-offering.| This meat-offering was 
not to be prepared with leaven or honey, but always 
with salt, oil, and frankincense. Leaven, or yeast, is 
a substance in a state of putrefaction, the atoms of 
which are in perpetual motion; hence it very natur- 
ally became an-image of moral corruption, like the 
leprosy, and was appropriated by the Hebrew religion 
to convey this idea. Even the priest of Jupiter, 
Plutarch tells us, was not allowed to touch leaven, 
since, ‘‘it comes out of corruption and corrupts that 
with which it is mingled.’’ Honey, beause it easily 
becomes sour was interdicted. Salt, on the contrary, 
being preservative in its nature, was well calculated 
to image forth God’s thought, and besides, it is found 
to be an excellent natural ingredient in the making of 
bread. 

TypicAL RESEMBLANCES. Several of these have 
been already touched upon throughout this chapter ; 
a few further reflections and we are _ done. 
Sacrifices, as they looked either backward to the 

*Numbers 15:1-138, +tEx. 29:40; Lev. 23. 
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purpose of God, or forward to the fulfillment of that 
purpose, embraced the death and mediation of Jesus. 
Without this, they are worse than meaningless—they 
become, instantly, a thing of sense and a barbarity. 
Expiation, only as one rests in the blood of the Cruci- 
fied One, isimpossible. The Israelites may have had 
very dim conceptions of a Messianic sacrifice, but 
certainly the daily ‘‘shadows’’ that passed before 
them pointed out and outlined a coming Redeemer, 
or else the long line of sacrifices must be considered 
the idlest of all institutions. The re-iteration of them 
shows their own insufficiency ; and the certainty of 
something substantial, in store, for the salvation of 
mankind. Help must come, and it is not in the blood 
of beasts, or the life of man. If every hair of our 
heads were a soul, and every soul a sacrifice, all 
would be too poor an amends for that glorious God, 
wronged by us, though it had been but by one act of 
rebellion. With Micah, man must exclaim, ‘* Where- 
«with shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself 
‘¢before the High God? Shall I come before him 
‘‘with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old? 
‘¢Willthe Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
‘* or with ten thousand rivers of oil? Shall I give my 
‘¢ first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body 
‘¢for the sin of my soul?”’ 

Such is the bewildered condition of him, who, 


struggling with the problem of sin, fails to take hold 
of Jesus as the Christ. He alone can meet all God’s 


righteous claims—he alone, satisfactorily can meet 
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man with his deep, insatiate cravings. He alone can 
supply every need, quell every fear, and speak peace 
to the troubled soul. His blood cleanses us, his 
righteousness acorns us, his royalty exalts us. Oh 
that we may take delight in accepting him as an 
offering before the Father, and, ceasing to sin, may 
walk in his way all the rest of our lives! 


UR 


THE TABERNACLE. 


CHAPTER EX: 


A ForetTHoucut. We come now to consider one 
of the most important’types in the Scriptures, whether 
our thoughts go back to its origin, or dwell upon igs 
undoubted purpose. The model of the tabernacle 
was exhibited by Jehovah to Moses while ‘‘in the 
mount.’’ In this sacred edifice, then, we most cer- 
tainly have a ‘forethought’? of God. And if we 
attribute, as a good reason for inspiration, the select- 
ing such ideas and things as shall give point and 
reason to the work of an apostle, then, in Paul’s 
masterly comparisons between the tabernacle and the 
church, we still are called upon to contemplate God’s 
‘¢forethoughts.’’ ‘That is, it was neither within the 
compass of the apostles to prepare and provide the 
vast array of facts couched in the tabernacle and its 
furniture, nor was it their prerogative, had not the 
tabernacle been a permanent type, to ground the 
Christian ideas upon its structure and service. It 
seems to us as wise to say that the tabernacle was an 
‘‘afterthought’’ of Moses rather than a ‘‘fore- 


thought’’ of God, as to declare that the antitypical 
116 . 
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portion of the Hebrew letter was a mere afterthought. 
Thus in Hebrews 8th chap. we read, ‘‘ If he were on 
earth, he would not be a priest at all, seeing there are 
those who offer the gifts according to the law; who 
serve that which is a copy and shadow of the heavenly 
things, even as Moses is warned of God when he is 
about to make the tabernacle; for, See, saith he, 
that thou make all things according to the pattern that 
was shewed thee in the mount.’’ If more expressive 
language could be used to indicate the continuity of 
God’s purpose—the typical and antitypical character 
of his institutions—we know not what it could be. 
Believing this to be the truth in the matter we proceed 
to examine the type before us. The name of this 
structure varies somewhat. At times called ‘‘the tab 
ernacle,’’ it is occasionally ‘‘a house’’ or ‘‘a tent.’’* 
The primary thought seems to be the tent, since the 
people among whom God proposed to dwell were 
then living in tents having, as yet, no settled habita- 
tions. Although it is sometimes called the ‘*‘ Tent 
or MEETING,” as indicating the fact that Israel gath- 
ered about it, yet a more important idea than this is 
to be remarked. It became the channel of inter-: 
course between God and his people. In Ex. 29: 42 
God says, ‘‘ Where I will meet with you, to speak 
there unto thee, and there I will meet with the child- 
ren of Israel, and it shall be sanctified by my glory.”’ 

Tent oF Witness. It was also described as a 
‘¢tent of witness.’’f This was because the com- 


*Deut. 23:18; Josh. 9:23; Judges 18:31; Ex. 26:11. tNum.9: 15; 17:7; 18:2, 
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mandments engraven on the two tables of stone were 
placed in the ark that stood in the inmost sanctuary. 
Hence we read, ‘‘ the ark of the testimony,’’ because 
deposited in this ark was a record of the Will of 
God, as respects the worship of him, and the heinous- 
ness of criminal acts. These testimonies went where- 
ever Israel did, accusing or acquitting them according 
to the deeds done. 

EXTERNAL Houtp on Gop. Israel in that early 
day, just passing out from under the idolatrous 
practices of Egypt, needed some substantial anchorage 
to stay their shifting souls. Their eyes had been 
trained to fix themselves on the pictorial. Idols’ 
infested all heathen nations. A visible link of com- 
munion seemed a necessary appendage to religious 
thought. A thousand strange and grotesque vagaries 
—a wanton imagination—possessed the average indi- 
vidual. There was a danger of God’s people sinking 
into barbarous practices by the use of wrong methods. 
Possibly they might forget God altogether as had 
other contemporaneous nations. A daily routine such 
as was contemplated in the worship of the tabernacle 
would serve to mold their hearts in harmony with the 
purpose of Heaven. Such is the force of a frequent 
habit. 

A VistpLt—E PaTTERN. Some symbol of God’s 
presence that should adumbrate the future body of 
Christ was needful, so that the minds of mankind, 
even in that ancient day, might be turned towards 
him, who should come in the fulness of the ages. 
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The Savior alludes, at the same time, to the temple 
and to his own body, when he says, ‘‘ Destroy this 
temple and in three days I will raise it up;’’ nor do 
we see any less fitness, in a correspondence, found 
between the tabernacle and the flesh of Christ. In 
both God was to abide. Nor does the figure termi- 
nate here. ‘here is a strictly true sense in which 
the tabernacle may be compared with the Church of 
Christ. Ata proper place we shall attempt the com- 
parison. Before leaving the thought of the purposes 
served in giving the tabernacle to Israel, we cannot 
refrain from quoting at some length the ideas of Dr. 
Murphy: ‘*The tabernacle is the home of God 
among his ransomed people. It is in general an 
adumbration of the great primeval dwelling-place of 
God, where he holds converse with the manifold 
ranks and estates of his rational and righteous crea- 
tures. We are wont to imagine this to be some cen- 
tral place whither the myriads of tie intelligent uni- 
verse may convene for the business of heaven, and 
for the recreations of hospitable and friendly inter- 
course in the heaven of heavens. But we are not to 
bind the Omnipresent to this habitual conception of 
our minds. For aught we can know there may be as 
many centres of home for the Supreme as there are 
spheres of spiritual beings susceptible of the unutter- 
able joys of the divine home, and presence, and con- 
verse. Hence there may be a broad basis of truth in 
all the varying interpretations which the prolific 
imaginations of thoughtful men have put upon this 
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profoundly interesting portion of Scripture. But 
with a due regard to the occasion on which the taber- 
nacle was instituted, the stage at which human 
knowledge had then arrived, and the life and fresh- 
ness of the truth which it shadows forth, it is best to 
adhere to the simple idea of a home, where God 
dwells on terms of affectionate and familiar intimacy 
with his redeemed and reconciled people. This is 
the generic conception of the tabernacle. Yet we 
should come far short of a correct apprehension of 
its nature if we did not bring out into conspicuous 
prominence its specific, dilterence.  Itwis stompe 
remembered as a fact of especial moment that the 
people among whom God is here to dwell are under- 
going A Process oF SANCTIFICATION, which is be- 
gun on each individual by accepting a pardon freely 
bestowed and a propitiation typically made on his 
behalf. Hence the paternal house, or heaven, which 
the tabernacle represents, is not merely the general 
home of the intelligent universe, but the heaven of 
the redeemed, where the Lamb will be a conspicuous 
figure, and the psalm of praise will be the new song 
of redemption, transcending in its revelation of the 
divine nature the older song of creation. Hence the 
whole service of the sanctuary is typical of the 
higher blessings of salvation, of the true High Priest, 
of the really atoning sacrifice, of the heaven of 
redemption, and of that spiritual fellowship which 
the saints will have with the Lord in glory. It is the 
flower of the whole economy of grace, giving fair 
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promise of the fruit in due season. Hence we can 
understand the place and space given to the taberna- 
cle in the book of Exodus. The tabernacle expands 
and completes what was represented in brief by the 
lamb of the passover. It sets forth the blessings 
which flow from reconciliation. It is the glorious 
end to which all the preliminary steps of the deliver- 
ance and the covenant lead. It occupies a propor- 
tionate amplitude of space in the records of God’s 
dealings with his people. Seven chapters are devoted 
to the specifications of the tabernacle, and six to its 
construction and erection, between which are three 
chapters giving an account of a lamentable act of un- 
belief and apostasy on the part of the chosen people. 
Of the seven chapters of specifications, three are 
assigned to the tabernacle itself, three to the priest of 
the tabernacle, and one to the arrangements for hay- 
ing the whole carried into effect in an efficient and 
irreproachable manner.”’ 

Is 1r EcypTian 1n 1Ts IpzEas? This question is 
practically answered in what we have written above. 
Still a few things may be added which may give 
additional light. Recent discussions concerning the 
merits of paganism—its ideas of morality, of devo- 
tion, and of sin, while they may not have disturbed, 
to any degree, the evangelical mind as respects the 
fundamental. ground of faith, have undoubtedly 
caused the more cultured among us to be more gen- 
erous in our admissions of whatever is valuable or 
good in these systems. We have learned, we think, to 
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recognize large similarities between Christianity and 
Paganism when we are referring to some very funda- 
mental human needs. Nor do we now overlook the 
fact that men and women, in all nations and ages, 
not only reach out religiously in common directions, 
but also fall instinctively upon common methods. 
The constitution of the human race accounts for this. 
That race was originally created in God’s image, and 
the mere diversion of a family in another direction, 
such, for instance, as the choosing of Israel in Abra- 
ham, could not effect any radical change in those 
from whom this chosen people diverged. Sin and 
sacrifice, the altar and priest, humiliation and for- 
giveness, redemption and reconciliation, were ideas 
too thoroughly grounded in the common human mind 
by the Almighty God, to be easily changed or justly 
discounted. Polytheism and idolatry could effect 
much. From the adoration of the I AM, people 
might be turned aside to bow before sun or stars, 
beast or reptile, but changed though the objects 
might be, the needs and tendencies would remain. 
Mingled and distorted as God’s primal ideas might 
become, tradition would still trace them back to him. 
It is not, then, to be wondered at that in the meas- 
ures adopted by Moses there would be found features 
somewhat resembling. the Egypt Israel fled from. 
One does not need, however, to go to Egypt to learn 
what origins Israel drew from. It would be more in 
point, to study Israel’s worship, that the deflection 
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from the divine idea, where paganism riots unhin- 
dered, might be learned. 

Tue Mareriays. These were furnished by the 
people. The principle on which the offering was 
founded was, ‘‘ Of every man whose heart is willing.”’ 
A forced service is a slave’s service. A free-will 
offering is required by the Lord. He that gives 
must do it without grudging and at the same time, he 
must give according to his ability. The tabernacle 
was to be made wholly of things consecrated to the 
Lord. There was to be a ready concurrence with the 
Divine Purpose. This edifice was sacred. It was to 
be of many parts uniting in one harmonious whole, as 
the life of Christ consisted of many events and cir- 
cumstances, and yet was all of a piece as to nature 
and character. The materials chosen were of the 
finest quality—precious stones, gold, silver, brass ; 
shittim-wood, linen, purple and scarlet cloth, with 
rams’ and badgers’ skins for covering. In searching 
for typical resemblances among these things fancy has 
outreached itself. That they were the fittest things 
for the service required is probably the best reason 
for their selection. When we come to examine the 
furniture of the tabernacle or the outfit and dress of 
the priest we shall be justified in looking for types. 

Irs VatuEe. We speak of financial value rather 
than moralunder this head. Proportionate to its size, 
the cost of this structure was immense. At most, 
being about fifty feet long and eighteen broad, the 
total cost approximated a million of dollars. It was 
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the standing symbol of the Divine Kingdom, to 
be established on the earth, and nothing could enter 
into its construction but what was typical of worth 
and preciousness. God was setting up a tabernacle 
among his people that should portray the choicest 
gift Heaven could bestow. With him there is no 
extravagance or excess. Congruity between the type 
and the antitype required the outlay. They were to 
look upon visible, physical things. We upon 
spiritual. Their hearts were to delight in the gold, 
and silver, and precious stones built into the Holy 
Sanctuary. Ours, in the noble, redeemed souls, 
cemented together as one, and growing up a Holy 
temple unto the Lord. Let your gold and silver be 
still dedicated to God, by warm and earnest desires 
and prayers. Put them into the proclamation of the 
_ gospel and the conversion of men. 

Irs Puan. To conceive of the shape and appear- 
ance of the Tabernacle—its situation and surround- 
ings——you must suppose a level plat of ground one 
hundred and fifty feet long and seventy-five feet 
broad. This was fenced off by linen-hangings, sus- 
pended upon silver rods, which were supported by 
twenty pillars, sepposed to be of light wood, on each 
side, and ten pillars on the west end. his enclosure 
is known as The Court. The place of the tabernacle 
was probably thirty feet from the west, north, and 
south sides of the Court. In this estimate, a perfect 
square of seventy-five feet is left in front to be occu- 
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pied by the great altar and the laver, with the 
company of officials and worshippers. The taber- 
nacle itself was built of boards, overlaid with gold, 
fifteen feet high, set up side by side in sockets of 
silver, and held together with golden bars passing 
through golden rings fastened to the boards on the 
outside. The roof of this enclosure was formed of 
animals’ skins, and it was made of curtains that were 
so constructed as to drop over the under linen curtains, 
covering the top, sides, and western end, being two 
feet longer than the inside curtains, allowance being 
made for outside distance. The tabernacle was 
divided into two departments by a heavy curtain sus- 
pended from the roof. Thus, when the court is con- 
sidered in connection with the tabernacle (and there 
is no other way to do if one would have the complete 
purpose of God before him) we have just three 
departments that stand before us as types. Of what 
are they types? The World, the Church, and 
Heaven. Here, then, are three definite localities for 
man, appointed of God, and of regular gradation. 
This trinity of places is worthy of all comprehension. 
Let us take them in their order beginning with the 
outside. 

THE OUTER Court. Enter with me through the 
eastern gate marking what you readiest observe. Here 
are men making an attempt to draw near to God, and 
they are doing so by gathering about the great, 
brazen altar. Turis ALTAR is representative of the 
earth on which sin has been committed, and propitia- 
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tion is to be made. It is the symbol of universal 
mercy standing alone in solemn impressiveness. Its 
four sides, like the twelve oxen, three at a place, 
under the laver of the Temple, look out towards, and 
correspond to, the four quarters of the world, and 
every human need. The elevation of the altar 
intimates the lifting up of the sacrifice from the earth 
to the Holy Person who exacts it. It also implies 
that in the act of offering the sacrifice we too are 
lifted away from earthly things and thoughts. The 
horns of the altar are emblems of power, and denote 
the virtue of sacrifice in procuring remission of sins 
and all its associate blessings. This consecrated 
table must perpetually bear upon its surface the blood- 
stained memorials and fruits of sin. It is to be a 
standing symbol of the atonement. Its antitype is 
Christ and his cross. 

Tue Laver. Now we pass on in a straight line 
from the altar to the door of the tabernacle, coming 
into iminediate contact with the laver. There is no 
possibility of losing sight of it. It stands outs¢de, 
and its service must be had before entering the 
tabernacle. What isxit for? You notice several 
official personages in the court-yard. These are 
priests. Their business is to offer the blood of the 
victim, slain by its sinful owner, on the altar, and 
also to enter the tabernacle to attend to the daily 
service. But the priest, being a man, and serving at 
the altar, is doubly unclean, and the laver stands in 
its place as not only possessing literal cleansing 
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element in the water used, but as being also typical 
of acknowledged defilement. If the blood on the © 
altar typically removes the guilt of sin, the water in 
the laver, in the same sense, removes the stain which 
is the consequence of the guilt. Symbolically, it says 
to us, that he who would enter Christ’s Kingdom, 
having availed himself of the blood shed in His death, 
must be first purified from the pollution brought on 
him by sin. The old man must be put off and the 
new, clean man alone enter the sphere appointed for 
those who would become priests ef God. All 
scholars agree that the laver typifies baptism. Let 
us remember its place, therefore, in the Divine 
economy. It stands between us and the kingdom or 
church It is to cleanse the unclean, not to dedicate 
the clean. We sce nothing of the laver after we enter 
the Holy Place because it could render no service 
there. Neither in a divinely organized church will 
you find baptism as a church ordinance. It is an 
institution outside the church, administered by the 
preacher to him who would become a disciple, even 
as the man who would become a priest was first 
washed in the laver by Moses.* 

Tue Hoty Prace. Jf the Outer Court represents 
man in his native condition, the first sanctuary or 
Holy Place describes the church or the spiritual sur- 
roundings of him who has been born of God.f He 
who passed under the first veil had the privilege of 
the shew-bread, the candlestick and the altar of 


*Hx. 40312, 41 Tim. 3:15. 
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incense. Into this apartment the priests went every 
day to accomplish the service of God, having freedom 
at all times to go in and out. It might, therefore, be 
justly regarded as ¢hecr proper habitation; and the 
furniture and services belonging to it might as 
naturally be made to express their relation to God, as 
those of the Most Holy Place the relation of God to 
them. However, God dwells with his people in 
both; in the one, while here, on the earth; in the 
other, when transferred, in a glorified state, to 
Heaven. 

Tue Canpuestick. The position of this piece of 
furniture was on the south side, opposite the table of 
shew-bread, the altar of incense being between the 
two, and somewhat farther back. It was, rather, 
what we call a chandelier than a candlestick. It 
was made with one erect stem in the center, and on 
each side were three branches rising out of the main 
stem in regular gradation, each having at the top a 
place fitted for holding a lamp, on the same level and 
of the same construction with the one in the center. 
The material was of solid gold, a talent in weight. 
To feed these lamps, the children of Israel were 
required to furnish pure olive oil, and the priest 
trimmed and replenished them morning and night, 
perpetually, that they might never cease to shine. 
There was no window in the Tabernacle, so that 
unless these lamps were burning, those who were 
inside would be in the dark, for the construction of 
this tent was such that all natural light was excluded. 
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It might be gloomy and dark without, but it was 
always bright within. The priests lived and walked 
in the light furnished by the ‘* seven golden candle- 
sticks.’” The Savior seems to have this in mind 
when he says to John on Patmos, ‘‘ The seven stars 
(or lights) which thou sawest in my right hand, are 
the seven angels (or ministers ) of the seven churches ; 
and the seven candlesticks are the seven churches.”’ 
All authors call attention to the number ‘‘ seven”’ as 
used in the Hebrew thought as the symbol of per- 
fection. Did the Apostle Paul have these seven can- 
dlesticks in mind, with the central stem rising above 
the rest, when he declared, ‘‘ Phere is one body, and 
one spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your 
calling, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all?’’ For here, as in the candle- 
stick, the central piece is Christ, the Lord. Every- 
thing gathers about him as the lamps group about 
their center. Strike out the stem and all support to 
the lights gives way instantly. Remove Christ from 
our system of salvation, and what is left worth while? 
What a unity he gives us in the great diversities of 
thought and life! The nations of earth gather about 
him as their only stay. We have said that the can- 
dlesticks gave whatever light was had in the Holy 
Place. So Jesus is the light of his people. His gos- 
pel brightens life’s pathway. It admits of no admix- 
ture. It knows no rival because it needs none. IIlu- 
minating our minds and hearts, it sends us forth to 
shine out for the good of others, as Paul says, 
9 
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‘*Among whom ye shine as lights, in the world, 
holding forth the Word of Life.’’ Darkness is a 
dreary element. It is the emblem of error, corrup- 
tion, and sin; the works of darkness, the deeds of 
the devil, are foreshadowed therein. They who 
bear the image of God walk in the light as he is in 
the Light. 

Tue Attar oF IncENsE. Having lighted the 
lamps, the priest first of all goes to this altar and 
offers unto God. It is called ‘‘ the altar before the 
Lord,’’* being as near to the Holy of Holies (his 
throne) as the daily service performed on it per- 
mitted. It was abdut eighteen inches square and 
three feet high, and was made of shittim-wood over- 
laid with gold. ‘That it was an altar determines it to 
have been for sacrifice of some sort ; but no offerings 
of blood were made on it. These had to do with 
sin and atonement and belonged outside. The wor- 
shipper must always be reconciled and_ purified 
before he can enjoy the tabernacle service, or 
indeed be admitted as a guest. This was rather an 
altar of praise, including confession, adoration, 
prayer and thanksgiving. Incense was burned upon 
it. In regard to the priest, the act of burning the 
incense indicated the merit of obedience for another, 
and the act was one of intercession for that other. 
The propitiation having already been made, outside, 
at the brazen altar, and his sanctification having been 
secured at the laver, the priest now, at the golden 

*Lev. 16: 18. 
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altar, communes with Jehovah. This altar is a type 
of prayer. In prayer we get as near to God as is 
possible on this earth. This is foreshadowed by 
the position of the altar near the dividing veil. Prayer 
is the property of God’s saints. It is doubtless an 
instinct of humanity when oppressed with a feeling 
of dependence and helplessness. But in its free, 
earnest, soulful, constant, and voluntary tendency it 
belongs to the Redeemed of God. It is always to be 
looked for in the church and not in the world. It 
was in the Holy Place the altar was situated, not in 
the Outer Court. When the four and twenty elders 
fell down before the Lamb, and ‘poured out the 
golden vials full of odors, these were the prayers of 
the saints.”’ When ‘‘an angel came and stood at 
the altar, having a’ golden censer, and there was 
given him much incense,’ it was that ‘*he should 
offer it with the prayers of all saints upon the golden 
altar which was before the throne.’’* There is no 
chimney for the smoke to escape by, so the Holy 
Place is full of it; but the smoke is pleasant and 
therefore to be desired. The fragrance is sweeter 
than anything ever smelt before. The incense has 
been made of four of the best spices, of equal parts, 
thoroughly compounded. The prayers of God’s peo- 
ple are always welcome to the devout heart. To 
dwell in such an atmosphere is wholesome, and to 
breathe the spirit of prayer is life everlasting, “That 
saint who confesses his faults, invokes Divine aid, 
*Rev.5:8. Rev. 8:3. 
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adores his Heavenly Father, and renders thanksgiv- 
ing for daily mercies, may well be typified by the 
priest who prepares and burns his incense on the 
altar. Let there be no formality, no cold mechan- 
ism in these outpourings of the heart. The permis- 
sion to offer them—to stand before the living God 
with uncovered head—is a high and ennobling one, 
and those who avail themselves of it do indeed sit in 
heavenly places with Christ. As the priest was con- 
tinually before the altar offering his incense, so let 
us ‘‘ pray without ceasing,”’ ‘‘ and in all things give 
thanks.” 

Tue SHEW Breav. The table on which this was 
placed was made of the same material as the other 
articles in the tabernacle, and as it was for a service 
of food it had connected with it ‘‘ dishes, spoons, 
covers, and bowls.’’ The bread consisted of twelve 
unleavened cakes, made of the finest of flour, and 
placed in two rows on the table. The number twelve 
undoubtedly had reference to the twelve tribes of 
Israel, and implied, that in the typical design of these 
cakes or loaves the whole covenant people had equal 
part and interest. The literal name for this bread 
was ‘‘ bread of faces, or presence,’’ and that meant 
that Israel, through her priests, was to be constantly 
before God. The table was never to be without this 
bread. On the return of every Sabbath (Saturday) 
the old materials were to be withdrawn and fresh 
placed"on) the’ table. U The term.) "bread sot is 
Presence,’’ also probably indicated that these loaves 
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were not baked as an article of food, to satisfy the 
appetite merely (although it was eaten by the priests 
after it had served its end), but rather to be a token 
that the ever-watchful eye of God looked down upon 
the tabernacle and his people. It was eaten by 
the priests, rather than cast away, because it was 
holy, and not therefore to be profanely used. It was 
laid on the table somewhat for the same purpose 
incense was burnt on the altar—as a constant offering 
of the children of Israel. The table, thus, became 
the place of paternal and mutual entertainment 
between God and his children. In these ‘: bowls’’ 
or flagons, as they should be called, was wine, and 
here, then, was typically, the feast after the sacrifice, 
emblematical of all the blessings accruing to the 
redeemed. None but priests could eat this bread, 
and it cost them nothing. It must always be eaten 
inside the tabernacle. It must never wax old or 
become stale. It must always be unleavened. Here 
is a type of THe Breap or Lire. He is always 
before the Father. Heisever fresh. He is complete 
enough for all. His nature is unmixed with the 
leaven of sin. He that partakes of him is his disciple 
indeed. To enjoy him we must come in to where he 
is. No one outside delights in his bounty. His 
nourishment, like the widow’s cruise, never fails. It 
is without money and without price. ‘‘ Except we 
eat of his flesh and drink of his blood we have no 
life in us.’** Let us have nothing to do with the 


leaven of sin and corruption. Jesus says, ‘‘I am the 
*John 6: 53. 3 
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living bread which came down from heaven; if any 
man eat of this bread he shall live forever.”’ 

Tue Hoty or Hories. Let us now put aside the 
veil and go into the innermost chamber, the secret 
place of the Most High, called the Holy of Holies. 
We must not forget, however, to take off our shoes, 
for the place is Holy ground, and we shall stand in 
the presence of the great God.f In this four-square 
room, eighteen feet in length, breadth and height, 
the ARK OF THE COVENANT stands. Let us look at 
it fora few moments. This was the first thing that 
the Lord gave Moses special instructions to make. 
It was the only thing belonging to the Tabernacle 
that was taken into the Temple, which took the place 
of the Tabernacle, about four hundred and eighty 
years after Moses was ordered to set up the latter in 
the wilderness. The other vessels were put away, 
and vessels of greater glory succeeded them, but the 
Ark remained the same. The wood of this ark was 
light, durable, and capable of taking a polish, and of 
resisting damp. It was called the Ark of the Testi- 
mony because in it were placed the Ten Command- 
ments. The'contents of this sacred cabinet distin 
guish it from all heathen chests of a similar kind; in 
which, were deposited certain symbols of the powers 
of nature which man regarded with superstitious ven- 
eration. Herein are contained those words of God 
taken as the moral basis of all human dealing, either 
with his fellows or with God, This moral code, was 


+Heb. 6: 19; Heb. 9: 8-24. 
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to Israel the center of the whole system of things, 
and it is therefore promptly defined and located. 
Tue Mercy Seat. The ark is but a part of a 
greater whole. The Mercy Seat is not a mere cover- 
ing of the ark. It is a separate piece, composing, 
with the ark, a unity, not so much in outward formas 
in inward design. It is of pure gold to denote the 
sanctity that attaches to expiation for sin. The 
Hebrew name for it is caforeth or covering. At the 
two ends of the Mercy Seat are THe CuERuBIM, made 
of beaten gold, each standing with outstretched 
wings, looking inwards towards each other, and 
towards the mercy-seat, with an appearance of holy 
wonder and veneration.f Such .was their mutual 
position that they gave to the whole appearance of a 
throne or seat, suited for the occupation of God, as 
King over Israel. Hence we perceive that the ark, 
mercy-seat, and cherubim form one piece of em- 
blematic workmanship, symbolizing not God, but the 
atonement ; the holiness of God expressed by the law, 
and his mercy indicated by his manifested presence 
between the cherubim, being mediated or brought 
into harmony by the propitiation figured by the 
mercy-seat.* The overshadowing of the cherubim is 
indicative of the reverence and watch-care God has 
over his word. He who would obtain the Divine 
mercy must look with delight into the testimonies of 
the Lord. Through the sacrifice and righteousness 
of Christ we are sheltered and secured. ‘‘ He is our 
*] Peter 1:12. tMurphy. 
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covering.’’ The angels of the Lord encampeth about 
his saints. Where the Lord’s presence is all the holy 
delight to gather. As the law of the Lord was kept 
in the ark, so the word of God was preserved by 
Jesus. ‘‘ Lo I come; in the volume of the bcok it is 
written of me: I delight to do thy will, O God; yea 
thy law is within my heart.’’* 

THE INEXHAUSTIBLE GLoRY. There was no 
candlestick in the Holy of Holies. Yet it was full of 
light, and much better light than that outside, or in 
the Holy Place. The blazing glory that shone 
between the cherubim filled the room, and dazzled the 
eyes. God was there. This Sanctuary was the 
type of heaven, and in that Eternal City there is no 
need of the sun or moon to light the inhabitants. 
God and the Lamb are the light thereof. Their 
effulgent wisdom and immortal love keep every one 
bright and happy about them. ‘‘ This is my rest, 
forever,’’ saith the Lord. 

THe THREE GRADATIONS. The Outer Court, the 
Holy Place, and the Holy of Holies are typical of the 
World, the Church, and Heaven in several respects. 
Each has blessings peculiar to itself. All must be 
enjoyed to have happiness in a perfect measure. 
None can be set aside. Each must come in its regu- 
lar order. There is first the natural and then the 
spiritual. The glory of the one excelleth that of the 
other. In each there is a distinctly different service. 
Into each, one can only come by a birth peculiarly its 


*Psalm 40:7, 8. 
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own. Out of each, one can only depart by death. 
Through them all, the Great Teacher passed in 
order to his perfection. He that would be his disci- 
‘ple let him follow his Master. 

THe Manna, Aaron’s Rop, AND THE Book OF 
Law. These three articles were placed in the ark 
afterwards, and hence did not come into our consid- 
eration when noticing the furniture of the Holy of 
Holies. And yet, as they have a typical significance, 
we do not desire to overlook them. They were 
lodged for safe keeping in the immediate presence of 
God as ina safe depository—as memorials of past 
blessings and as witnesses for the future. The pot 
of manna indicates the provision made for God’s 
people in the most destitute circumstances. He will 
never leave us nor forsake us. He will sustain life in 
us even in a parched land. The rod that budded 
assures us that God always prefers those to teach the 
people whom he inspires. That no one can take the 
place of those whom he appoints. That unless a 
man is an ‘‘apostle,’’ he has no right to dictate 
terms of mercy or peace, as though it was of God. 
The book of the covenant being placed in the ark is 
typical of the providence of God watching over and 
preserving his New Testament. 


THE MARCH THROUGH THE 
WILDERNESS. 


CHAPTER-X. 


Having lingered at the Red Sea long enough to 
praise God for their deliverance, equip themselves 
with the spoils of their foe, and organize themselves 
into an army, after receiving the Law at Sinai, these 
people of God begin their journey into the heart of 
the wilderness. If they depend on what can be seen 
with the eye, a dismal waste presents itself, of burn- 
ing sand and lifeless stones. ‘Trackless and inhos- 
pitable reaches of land are all about them. Here and 
there, to be sure, is a sparse vegetation, accompa- 
nied by natural moisture produced by occasional 
springs of water. But even these, they discover, are 
bitter. This is the first trial of their patience. 
When living on the banks of the Nile no such dis- 
appointment awaited them. The waters of the vast 
river always tasted sweet. Then what should they 
do for food? What was the meagre fruitage of a 
desert land to do for three millions of people, in sup- 
plying their daily wants? It is evident that God has 
stilla hidden purpose to be wrought out in them. 


Will they anticipate his will and remain subservient? 
138 
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How much they are to expect from God they seem 
not to know. .What God is expecting of them, they 
are equally ignorant of. A barbarous horde, with 
scarcely one national proclivity—with none of that 
stability without which a people crumbles away, with 
no judicial strength, no deeply-rooted consciousness 
of justice or integrity, none of that order of thought 
or style of action which springs out of a continuous 
training of the mental and moral powers, with no 
delight in arts or in science, with no political econo- 
my; and with no literature of any sort, what part can 
they take among the nations of the world? How can 
they hope to win, or for what reason should they be 
given the countries of other peoples, possibly supe- 
rior, at present, to themselves, in many particulars? 

Divine INTERPOsITIONS NEEDED. As a workman 
stands at his lathe, object in hand, removing surplus 
matter, now from this angle, now from that; or 
grinds away the rough edges on his emory, burnish- 
ing the portions he has sufficiently reduced ; so God, 
by trials and afflictions, by disappointments and daily 
requisitions, was fitting Israel for national power and 
glory. The clay was in the hands of the potter, and 
he fashioned it as seemed good in his sight. Having 
given organic forms to them, for their daily molding, 
God begins the education of this infant people. Old 
appetites are to be checked, and old habits of sin to 
be rooted out from their hearts. The principle of a 
new life must be implanted, but it must be graduated 
to their capacity. Prohibitions will constitute a large 
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portion of the earliest indoctrination, and prohibi- 
tions are never agreeable. Man believes hitnself to 
have a large share of natural rights and it vexes him 
to cut these off. He is pleasant under a system of 
permissions, but when the Thou-shalt-nots begin to 
display themselves, he growls and grunts his dissatis- 
faction. Words of bitterness burst forth. Evil sur- 
mises shoot up in baneful luxuriance. Authorities 
are despised and laws trampled under foot. 

Such is all life in its beginnings, whether you con- 
template the human family or the Divine. The 
period of restraint is initiatory and necessarily so. 
The mind and heart of childhood must be anchored 
or they will drift away. When the vessel becomes 
familiar with the waters, she may leave her moor- 
ings, and plow her way through the main. When the 
child has taken in the primary lessons furnished by 
good parents, he is fitted to meet the obstacles lying 
before him, and to cut his way through them. When 
Israel shall have the docility to patiently hear the 
Lord God, and allow him to say what shall be done, 
that they may obtain good provision and headway in 
their journey to Canaan, the marches shall be direct 
and their success assured. And when a new-born 
child of God—one whose life and surrounding are 
strange to him—one, whose self-love instead of 
being wounded at the thought of submitting to 
instruction, is supposed to be swallowed up by his 
greater love for the Master—when such a one be- 
lieves that he knows nothing as he ought, but that his 
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leader is capable, and will bring him safely through, 
half the battle of life is already fought, and there 
is strength sufficient remaining, or at hand, to achieve 
what yet lies before him. 

Mercies GRANTED. God is good. Though the 
children of Israel were not estranged from their lusts, 
he led them in the daytime with a cloud and all the 
night with a pillar of fire. He clave the rocks in the 
wilderness and gave them drink as out of the depths. 
He commanded the clouds from above, and opened 
the doors of heaven, and rained down manna for 
them to eat, and gave them corn from heaven. Man 
did eat angel’s food; he sent them meat to the full. 
He caused an east wind to blow in the heaven, and 
by his power he brought in the south wind. He 
rained also flesh upon them as dust, and feathered 
fowls like as the sand of the sea. He let it fallin 
the midst of their camp, round about their habita- 
tions. So they did eat and were well filled, for he 
gave them their own desire. He made his own 
people to go forth like sheep, and guided them in 
the wilderness like a flock. He cast out the heathen 
before them, and divided them an inheritance by 
line, and made the tribes of Israel to dwell in their 
tents.* 

RuESEMBLANCES BETWEEN THE NATURAL AND 
SUPERNATURAL. In regard to the manna itself, 
which formed the chief part of the extraordinary 
provision, the description given is that it fell round 


*Psalm 7. 
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about the camp by night with the dew; that it con- 
sisted of small whitish particles, compared to hoar- 
frost, coriander-seeds, and pearls, that it melted 
when exposed to the sun, and tasted like wafers 
made with honey, or like fresh oil. Now it seems 
that in certain parts of Arabia, and especially in that 
part that lies about Mount Sinai, a substance has 
been always found very much resembling this manna, 
and also bearing its name—the juice or gum of a 
kind of tamerisk tree, which grows in that region, 
called tarfa, oozing out chiefly by night in the month 
of June, and collected before sunrise by the natives. 
Such a fact was deemed perfectly sufficient to entitle 
modern rationalists to conclude that there was no 
miracle in the matter, and that the Israelites merely 
collected and used a natural production of the region 
where they sojourned for a period. But even sup- 
posing the substance called manna to have been in 
both cases precisely the same, there was still ample 
room for the exertion of miraculous power in regard 
to the quantity; for the entire produce of the manna 
found in the Arabian peninsula, even in the most 
fruitful years, does not exceed seven hundred pounds, 
which, on the most moderate calculation, could not 
have furnished even the thousandth part necessary 
for one day’s supply to the host of Israel. Besides 
the enormous disproportion, however, in regard to 
quantity, there were other things belonging to the 
manna of Scripture which clearly distinguished it 
from that found by naturalists—especially its falling 
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with the dew, and on the ground as well as on plants ; 
its consistence, rendering it capable of being used 
for bread, while the natural is rather a substitute for 
honey ; its corrupting, if kept beyond a day, and its 
coming in double quantities on the sixth day, and 
not failing at allon the seventh. If these properties, 
along with the immense abundance in which it was 
given, be not sufficient to constitute the manna of 
Scripture a miracle, and that of the first magnitude, 
it will be difficult to say. where anything really mirac- 
ulous is found. 

But this by no means proves the absence of all 
resemblance between the natural and the super- 
natural productions in question ; and so far from there 
being aught in that resemblance to disturb our ideas 
regarding the truth and reality of the miracle, we 
should rather see in it something to confirm them. 
For the supernatural presupposes the natural, and 
takes that for the ground out of which it rises. Thus 
when our Lord proceeded to administer a miraculous 
supply of food to the hungry multitudes he did not 
call-into being food unknown in Judea, but availed 
himself of the loaves and fishes.* 

Battites Foucut. There are. enemies before 
Israel after crossing the sea. Egypt, with her 
prowess and policies can no longer enthrall them. 
The meshes of a mighty foe have been broken, the 
children of Israel are liberated, placed on a splendid 
vantagé ground, (for God is now with them) and 


*Fairbairn. 
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ready for action. There are fights, however, they 
must engage in. Amalek will not suffer them to go 
through his land without a struggle.* Sihon, king 
of the Amorites, will have something to say.f His 
people will chase them like bees, making havoc, until 
Israel will return distressed, and weeping before the 
Lord. The conduct of these children must determine 
their successes or reverses. God will not be on the 
side of any one that is on the side of sin. Amalek 
shall be smote, hip and thigh, and Moses’ hands 
shall be held up to make sure of the victory, provided 
his people abide inGod. At the best, rightful owners 
do not relinquish possessions without a struggle. No 
man can make war against sin without arousing Satan. 
Not as a matter of ease will one undertake to fight the 
battles of the flesh or to capture the city of Man-soul. 
Inch by inch the territory of lust will be contested. 
Foes within as well as foes without will seek to reign 
and rule. Coalitions will be formed against one, of 
those we thought our friends. Our own appetites 
and desires shall pierce us through as with swords. 
On our journey to heaven there will be Sloughs of 
Despond that we may become mired in. Doubting 
castles will frown upon us and great giants will lurk 
for us at the wayside. Flowery meads, cushioned 
with softest grasses, will tempt us to recline and 
slumber. Fiery, tedious suns will pour down upon 
us, withering our finest hopes. Burdens of monstrous 
size will wear away our shoulders. Stones of 
*Ex. 17: 8-13. +Deut. 1: 41-46. 
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Sisyphus will constantly roll back upon us making 
life an incessant up-hill toil. Voices in the rear will 
be perpetually inviting us back. And then awaiting 
us, entrenched in strength, after we have wandered 
back and forth by circuitous routes, after we have 
wasted our strength in idle endeavor, after our hearts 
have quailed and sagged, after we have been pros- 
trated in the heat and dust of this desert-life by sheer 
exhaustion, will be found, ready and forewarned of our 
coming,”™ the Hittites, the Jebusites, the Canaanites, 
and worse than these, the Anakim, in whose sight we 
are as grasshoppers. What shall we do without the 
Lord? The land we seek flows with milk and honey, 
it is a goodly land, but how shall we possess it unless 
He favors us? 

Gov’s JupcMEenTs. The relation of Israel to the 
nations mentioned above leads us to the thought of 
God’s judgments. Every battle that was fought did 
not result in victory to Israel. There were occa- 
sions, as we have seen, when they were signally 
defeated, and these were when they became diso- 
bedient to God. He visited his judgments upon 
them for their sins by giving them into the hands of 
their foes. ‘*The Lord is known by the judgment 
that he executes,’’ and after Israel’s overwhelming 
loss they knew the Lord better. What can be too 
sharp a recompense for the despising and disgracing 
so great and good a being as God? The highest con- 
tempt merits the severest judgment, and when we 

10 *Numbers 13: 26-33. 
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will not own Him for our happiness, it is but right we 
should feel the misery of our own conduct. The per 
fections of God appear in his judgments visited upon 
his enemies, as well as in his mercies vouchsafed te 
his friends. The one displays his justice; the other 
his condescension. Sometimes “by terrible things 
in righteousness he answers us.’ And so it was with 
Israel, He forebore with them as long as there was 
any hope for their redemption; then they were cut 
off as cumberers of the ground. There is a normal 
indignation against’ sin. There are times when the 
sense of outraged justice must find expression. 
Horror and detestation will necessarily arise at the 
perpetration of unnatural crimes. At such seasons, 
resentment: against individuals, so far from being 
sinful, is found in the spotless life of the Redeemer 
himself, (Mark 3:5) and therefore justified by the 
highest authority known, Taylor Lewis wisely says, 
** Depart in the least degree from the idea of indiffer 
entism and we have no limit but infinity. God either 
cares nothing about what we call good and evil, or as 
the heaven of heavens is high above the earth, so far 
do his love*for the good, and his hatred of evil, 
exceed in their inteasity any corresponding human 
affection.” He was purging the land before them 
of all forms of iniquity. Could he allow his own 
children to defeat his purposes? As with all others, 
So with them, they sowed and they must reap. God 
is not to be mocked. 
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And yet to a curious extent they are reconciled in the 
land of promise. It lies at a corner where Asia, 
Africa and Europe meet, or all but touch. The six 
ancient states of Babylon, Assyria, Media, Persia, 
Phoenicia, and Egypt stood round about it. The 
main lines of ancient traffic ran close past its border. 
Whenever, for purposes of war or trade, bodies of 
men sought to pass from the populous and powerful 
states of the north, whose center lay along the 
Euphrates, to the populous and powerful states of the 
south, whose center lay along the Nile, there was 
only one road by which they could travel. ‘*Syria,”’ 
says a famous modern geographer, ‘‘is bounded by a 
great sea of sand on the east, as by a great sea of 
water on the west. Across that natural barrier of sea 
and sand there is but one convenient highway. 
Palestine is like a bridge arching across a double sea 
of desert sands, and of waters, which the want of 
harbors made useless to it. It ‘connected the 
Euphrates with the Nile.’’ 

Another characteristic which qualified Palestine 
was that it combined to an unusual degree, high, agri- 
cultural fertility, with exposure to sudden and severe 
disasters. In most years it could sustain a dense 
population of cultivators, supposing them to be 
industrious and frugal, without any excessive or grind- 
ing toil. Enough, not always for export, but for 
home consumption at least, its well-watered valleys 
and vine-clad hills could furnish in ordinary seasons. 
For comfortable sustenance, therefore, though not for 
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wealth nor luxury, such a nation of peasants was suf- 
ficiently provided within its own borders. It could 
dwell apart, yet experience no want. At the same 
time, the people were kept in close dependence for 
the fruits of harvest upon the bounty of Providence.* 

This is the kind of country Israel came to possess, 
and it became to them a sacred organism, concerning 
which, the unexhausted vitality of the dead was con- 
stantly pouring into the arteries of the living. They 
had touched the summit of their expectation, and the 
sunlight of Divine promise shone down directly upon 
them. They had plunged into the tides of a glorious 
destiny and they no longer looked back towards 
Egypt anxious to return. They were at rest. Their 
outward wants were all supplied. The covenant 
God made with their fathers he fulfilled with these, 
the posterity. They had no more the spirit of migra- 
tion within them, but like the dove that circles round 
and round, ever drawing nearer to its coveted retreat, 
so Israel, according to their tribes, gathered about 
the Jordan valley, and the hills that run counter and 
parallel, and reposed. 

CoNSIDERED TyPicaLLy.—Out of this type we are 
to get some conclusions concerning heaven. The 
subject is fertile, let us improveit. First of all, as is 
the type so isits reality. Heaven is nothing only as 
it gives us as its character, docality and conditions. 
This dual idea comprehends what may be considered 
a complete conception. We must have locality since 
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human spirits, whether in earthly or spiritual bodies, 
must have a place to exist in. Hence to attempt a 
thought about the abode of the blessed and leave the 
idea of locality out, is to give a mere vacuity as the 
best repose possible. And we are living in a day 
when this is frequently done. Hell is more than 
shame, or remorse, and heaven more than righteous- 
ness and peace. ‘These conditions are requisite to 
fit one for either place, but character is not habita- 
tion, and it is a confusion of thought so to represent 
it. Inthe crude fancy of mankind heaven was con- 
ceived of as a material abode. ‘This was, of course, 
a wrong conception; but it was equally as wise as 
the most modern one—‘‘ heaven is a divine experi- 
ence.’ The first is too gross ; the last too sublimated. 
Residence is essential, as well as ‘‘ the divine experi- 
ence.’ The materzal elements of the earth, how- 
ever marshalled, can in their present nature compose 
no heaven for the spirits of the just. Neither is the 
conscious soul capable of an independent, unrelated 
existence. It is God’s province to furnish space, 
pure, serene and habitable; and ours to bring to it 
prepared lives, subjected to conditions. in harmony 
with truth and holiness. 

Wuat Locauiry? No dogmatism must enter into 
our answer to this question. A careful reading of 
Rev. 21, will present (1) ‘‘a new heaven and a new 
earth,’’ and if this be taken in connection with 2 Peter 
3:13, we shall learn of a promise of ‘‘new heavens 
and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
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Reading on through Rev. 21, we shall observe that 
the New [ena is coming down out of heaven 
from God, and that God is going to tabernacle with 
men, and dwell with ¢hem. In a word, Revelation 
brings heaven down to men rather than to take men 
up to heaven. Professor Fairbairn is of the opinion 
that these statements are to be taken literally. He 
declares that where sin first entered, where Satan has 
been fought and conquered by Christ, and where man 
was placed to fulfill the purpose of God, there heaven 
willbe. It is a good thought and worthy of ponder- 
ing well. It gives us more interest in the earth and 
in the work of ridding it of iniquity. When we learn, 
that to enjoy our hereafter it must be spent holily, 
and ina holy place, and that we are in fellowship 
with God, not only for the good we can derive from 
the fellowship, but also for the mutual service we can 
rénder with him, it will increase our activities. We 
shall not, then, sigh to leave it, as though there were 
no possibility of happiness here although God dwells 
inus. Our thought will rather be to be content in 
our sphere, and to ‘‘occupy till he comes.’* Upon 
this theory, of course, there is to be an analogy 
between man redeemed and the earth redeemed. 
Both are to be ridded of all corruptible qualities. 
Each is to be fitted to each. Jesus is to reign here 
a thousand years—the last struggle with sin is to 
end—the last enemy to be decroyed is death—and 
when he shall have achieved this, his work being 
accomplished, the authority and power shall return 
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to God. We see nothing particularly objectionable 
in such a locality for heaven. The essential needs 
are, spiritual purity, healthy activities, and divine 
fellowship ; and whatever locality will secure these 
to us will, we suppose, suffice. It does not occur to 
us as correct, however, that Palestine itself will 
become the center of future, divine events, as 
respects man’s final habitation, and especiaily not in 
any terrestrial sense. What the Jews may yet do, or 
whether they may ever return to Palestine, in a 
mass, is foreign to the point before us. This may 
occur just as the occupation of Egypt by the English, 
but no such occupancy can be considered as a peo- 
pling of heaven. 

Irs Conpitions. Israel could not settle down 
until all opposing nations were driven out or de- 
stroyed. The two and a half tribes who desired to 
remain east of the Jordan had to leave their families 
and flocks there and go over with the other tribes to 
conquer a peace. There must be no foe to make 
further trouble. How stimulating the thought that 
wars were to cease and all foes to fall! What a 
Sabbath of quiet is that to the soldier when the fort 
is taken and the prisoners marched away, under 
guard, to prison or parole! Those alone are able to 
appreciate peace who have had incessant fight with 
an all but unconquerable enemy. The contrast gives 
a vividness and beauty to the possession. So, the 
traveller, lost upon the prairie, laughs with joy as he 
espies help. So, the hungry beggar, dragging out a 
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pinched existence, clutches ravenously at a Christmas 
gift. But offer help to those who are surfeited, and 
your generosity is scorned and despised. 

Thus God gives us a glimpse of the saint’s inherit- 
ance, by a series of negatives. To the lost, he says, 
‘‘ Here is the way.’’ To the homeless, ‘*Come to 
my side and rest.’’ To the hungry, ‘‘Partake of 
this living bread.’”’ To all those familiar with sor- 
row, and tears, and sin, and the curse, and death, he 
says, ‘‘I will wipe away every tear from their eyes ; 
and death shall be no more; neither shall there be 
mourning, nor Crying, nor pain, any more: for the 
first things are passed away.’* What a welcome 
passage to the weary and oppressed! This is what 
we call teaching by negatives. 

But this is only half the matter. A thousand Noes 
will never make one Yes. Destruction of evil is a 
good thing, but it must be followed by construction 
of good. The iconoclast, going about with his ham- 
mer, breaking down men’s idols, doubtless, does a 
great good, at times: but in order to follow up that 
good with a better one he must carry with him his 
building hammer. What would be the condition of 
a grape-yard were you to tear down an old, rotten 
trellis and burn it, but fail to replace it first with a 
better one? Ora bridge, should you knock out an 
arch, placing no cause-way under to hold the sec- 
tions in place till you rebuilt? What the condition 
of mankind morally, should you remove every error 
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and sin but fail to supply them with truth and right- 
eousness? 

God follows up his negatives with positives. So 
we read, *** Behold I make all things new.’’ One 
can have confidence in a Being balanced in His 
measures as God is. He does nothing in a half-and- 
half way after the manner of men. Into the heaven 
he will have ready for us, he is putting the very best 
elements and furniture. And into our minds and 
hearts, that we may enjoy ‘‘ the rest that remains for 
us,’ he is putting, even, while here on earth, a new 
covenant, and upon our lips a new song. Upon our 
foreheads he will inscribe a new name. So, heaven 
is beginning on earth and will be consummated in the 
last days, when the race of man shall complete its 
record, and a verdict of human deeds shall be ren- 
dered. 

What remains? ‘* He that overcometh shall inherit 
all things.’’t No pleasure is of value only-as it 
springs out of self-denial. No soldier is fit to lie in 
camp unless he has fought on the fields. No vessel 
should display its pennon, or allow its sailors to 
lounge on the deck, until after it has sailed the seas, 
and unloaded its cargo. No man is worthy of h:aven 
unless he willingly labors, under God, to prepare 
himself and others for heaven. A fortune given is of 
no real value, compared with a fortune made. 
Joshua and Caleb had the spirit of conquest in them, 
and because of this they entered the land. It was 
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not creditable to them, merely, that they conquered 
the Canaanites; they conquered themselves. They 
kept their hearts right before the Lord. They 
delighted in obedience. Striving to possess happi- 
ness in every situation in life, they unconsciously 
built about themselves the Divine Favor. Every 
true heaven begins within. Like the kingdom of 
heaven it ‘‘comes not with observation.’? ‘To be 
called great we must be great; and to possess heaven, 
one must enjoy it in his heart. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Bible is full of figures. Everywhere one 
turns he finds analogics and comparisons. The 
properties of things are put in this light, and that, to 
illumine truth and to illustrate facts. Now,it is an 
irony, wherein contraries are put for one another, 
as, for example, ‘‘It is not lawful to give the chil- 
dren’s bread to dogs.’’ Again,it takes the form of 
metonymy, a figure of speech in which the thing con- 
taining is put for the thing contained; or where 
possessor is put for the thing possessed, or the synec- 
doche may be adopted, a form of speech in which a 
part is taken for the whole. But it is with the meta- 
phor that we chiefly concern ourselves in this chap- 
ter, and we therefore proceed at once to an examin- 
ation of it. A metaphor, whatever its bearings, is 
at last a similitude. It rests its claim for genuine- 
ness on its ability to produce the likeness of the 
thing under contemplation. Thus a drop of dew 
may be called a pearl, a flower a star, or a gross, 
corpulent man a hog. Sometimes metaphors are 
double in their tendency, as, for example, that of 
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Aristotle’s in his second book on the soul. There 
he compares a root to the mouth, because plants 
receive their nourishment from the root as a living 
creature does from the mouth. Here we observe, 
first of all, that a plant is compared to a living crea- 
ture. Great care should be taken that a metaphor 
be not strained. Parallels may be multiplied and 
made to run until they grow lame. Or they may be 
made to express things which in themselves are 
opposite. Thus Christ is called a lion in Rev. 5: 5, 
because he is noble, heroic, and unconquerable ; but 
a lion roars, is rapacious and devours, and while 
these characteristics are true, as referred to Satan, 
we could not truthfully refer them to Christ. Leav- 
en, again, expresses the wonderful force and pene- 
tration of the Word as related to the kingdom of 
God in Matt. 13: 33, but it is applied to corrupt 
doctrine in 1 Cor, 5:6, 7. Sleep, metaphorically, 
denotes the quiet and peaceful death of the godly, 
1 Thess. 4: 13, 14; and the carnal security and in- 
fidelity of sinners in Rom. 13: rr and Eph. §: 14. 
Treasure is also to be understood in both a good and 
bad sense in Matt. 6: 20. These instances must 
suffice for this. 

Four Ciasses or Metapnors. As to the variety 
of metaphors they may be taken from everything in 
the world, whether substances or qualities, natural or 
artificial. To confine them within bounds, then, will 
be almost as laborious a task as to pen up the sea. 
Some system, however, must be attempted, at least 
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enough to form a sound judgment upon the rhetorical 
parts of Holy Writ. Plutarch and Quintillian say 
that the most illustrious metaphors in use are to be 
classed under four heads. 

First: To illustrate animate things by animate, as 
when God is put for a magistrate, or a shepherd for 
a prince or ruler. 

Second: ‘To illustrate inanimate things by animate, 
as when the earth is said to groan. 

Third: ‘To illustrate animate things by inanimate, 
as when Christ is called a door or the way. 

Fourth: ‘To illustrate inanimate things by inani- 
mate as when religion is called a toundation. 1 Tim. 
On 1Os 

This, although a specific classification, is not 
comprehensive enough to reach the average mass of 
minds and would therefore need much amplification. 
In the Scriptures we find metaphors taken from God, 
angels, heaven, earth, men, light, time, fire, air, 
water, indeed, from every imaginable person and 
element. Perhaps there have been none more difficult 
to understand than those which attempt to describe 
Jehovah. The human form has been exhausted to 
convey a knowledge of the Divine being and his acts. 
In scholastic phrase this is termed anthropopathy. 
Here, the parts and members, the soul and its 
affections, the actions, the adjuncts, in short, all that 
appertains to a man, as we know him in the flesh, has 
been ascribed to God by the prophets and writers of 


the Bible. By adopting this style the Great and 
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High God is accommodating himself to our feeble 
capacities. We give a few instances: ‘* My soul 
shall not abhor you,’ Lev. 26:11. ‘*My face shall 
go with thee,’’ Ex. 33:14.+ “His ‘eyes behold; his 
eye-lids try the children of men,’’ Psalm 11: 4. 
‘‘ His ears are open to the prayers of the righteous,”’ 
Psalm 71:2, Psalm 31:3. In other places we find 
allusions to God’s mouth, arm, nose, hand, heart, 
bosom, bowels, feet, etc. So again, God is said to 
be sorry or glad, to be angry, to repent, to be jealous, 
to laugh, to deride, to hiss, to breathe, to remember 
or to forget. Now while there must be literally 
ascribed to God all the Divine attributes, and all 
Divine acts, one can readily see that to make every 
metaphor ‘* walk on all fours,’’ that is, to take it as 
the actual occurrence of God, would be to darken 
knowledge and bewilder human thought. Hence the 
necessity of careful comparisons when we come in 
contact with metaphorical phrases. If in passing 
through a valley we note its low surface or its 
obscurity of shade we readily compare it with humil- 
iation or grief and so can understand the Psalmist’s, 
‘Though I walk through the valley and shadow of 
death.”” Or if we gaze upon the hills we are 
reminded of that which is lofty and proud. Thus 
when Isaiah, speaking of John the Baptist’s labors, 
declares that ‘‘every valley shall be exalted and 
every mountain and hill shall be brought low,’’ we 
understand that he is treating of classes of individuals 
to be influenced by the Baptist’s ministrations. A 
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similar construction is to be placed on the word 
‘hill’? in the question, ‘‘ who shall ascend into the 
hill of the Lord?’’ Here it is indicative of height 
and majesty and hence characterizes heaven. The 
dust of the earth signifies contempt, misery, abjection, 
as in I Sam.2:8; Job 15:16 and Lam. 3:16. The 
excrements of silver, as dross, tin and lead, denote 
idolaters and reprobate people, for which see Isa. 
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1:25 and Prov. 25:4, 5. From quarries of stone an % ee 
elegant metaphor is taken, ‘‘Look unto the rocks” 9, 


whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of the pit whe ae & 


yeare digved. Isa grea. In Zech. 122.3 we ready 
«¢ A stone of burden for all people,” referring. e 
fact that in early times, in villages,they Wergv apt to 
exercise their youth by requiring them to ey Ss of 
great weight. Of itself there would be no si Silicance 
in this phrase, but when it is declared of Jerusalem, 
it refers to the prophetic church, asserting that those 
who assault her shall sink under their burden. 
RFFERENCES TO THE Race. Metaphors chosen 
from the various differences of mankind are common 
and are based sometimes upon sex, sometimes upon 
age, and often on relationship. ‘‘Art thou not a 
man?’’ means hast thou not behaved gallantly. 
Disciples and the church are likened to a virgin. 
Childhood denotes the beginning of the Christian 
life, manhood the perfection of knowledge and 
practice, old age of wisdom. Widowhood denotes 
desolation, see Isa. 47:8, 9, or Jer. 51:5, where the 
prophet declares that ‘‘Israel hath not been widowed.” 
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The first-begotten son indicates, pre-eminence, pre- 
rogative, and excellence. ‘* Mother’’ means watch, 
care. The acts of men are often used metaphorically. 
To sit implies to be steadfast and quiet. To gird 
one’s self, to be prepared—to have fortitude. To 
follow indicates conformity. To run_ hetokens 
diligence. To hasten implies rashness and _ pre- 
cipitancy. 

IsoLaTED INsTANCES. There are numbers of 
metaphors that can come under no particular head. 
A nail signifies one fixed permanently and for the 
common good. A key indicates authority and power. 
A sword, a thing cutting and hurtful. A bow and 
arrows means a lying tongue. A staff denotes help. 
A debt denotes sin. A whip, calamity and loss. A 
hammer, the power of God as manifested in his 
word. A wash-pot, one of the vilest services to be 
rendered, as for example, Moab, at a time of great 
evil in that tribe, spoken of prophetically, ‘* Moab is 
a wash-pot.’’ A razor, signifies a keen slashing foe. 
(Isa. 7:20). A looking-glass denotes self-examina- 
tion, or, possibly, an imperfect knowledge of the pur- 
pose of God, as, ‘‘ Now we see through a glass, 
darkly.’’ A garment, used for covering, defending, 
and adorning the body gives us a triple metaphor ; 
first of all referring to the hideous nakedness of sin; 
next the protection proffered from chilling tempta- 
tions ; last the adorning of Christ’s righteousness. 

{macery Everywuere. In short, * every part of 
Holy Scripture has its own distinctive imagery ; and 
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through the medium of this imagery its instruction is 
often conveyed.’’ Thus, when we read the prophe- 
cies of Amos, ‘‘ who was among the herdsmen of 
Tekoa’’—himself a herdsman, in a wild and pastoral 
district,—the images are such as these: the fat 
**Kine of Bashan, which say unto their masters, 
Bring, and let us drink ;’”’ ‘‘the lion roaring in the 
forest;’’ ‘‘the seven stars of Orion, before the 
shadow of death is turned into the morning;’’ the 
‘¢basket of summer fruit;’’ the ‘* grasshoppers in 
the shooting up of the latter growth.’’ Unless we 
rightly apprehend the circumstances, the scenery, and 
the pursuits, in connection with which it was God’s 
will that his prophet should speak, we cannot fully 
understand the meaning of his words; and so far, to 
us, their force and instructiveness is diminished. 
Customs Cotor Laneuace. ‘* The imagery of 
the book of Amos is an emphatic and _ strongly 
marked instance of a principle which is applicable, 
in various degrees to all parts of the Bible. The 
life of Joseph, the life of Moses, the life of Ruth, the 
life of Elijah, all have their appropriate atmosphere 
and coloring ; and if we look at them without refer- 
ence to these, they fade away into something ab- 
stract and dead. And so it is with the New Testa- 
ment. But here, though the principle is the same, 
we feel that we are brought into a new world, and 
that the principle must be applied to very different 
details. Every part of the Old Testament has an 
oriental complexion. We illustrate it by referring to 
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what travelers tell us of the tents of the Bedouin 
Arabs, of the courts of Eastern princes, of caravans 
and camels and palm trees. And soit is, no doubt, to 
some extent, in the case of the New Testament. But 
still, on the whole, in passing from one to the other, 
we are conscious that a change has come over the 
scene, and that God has begun to speak to us now 
through similitudes of a different kind. We find 
ourselves brought in contact with circumstances far 
more nearly resembling those which surround us in 
modern life. We are, in fact, when the New Testa- 
ment is our study, on the borders or in the heart of 
Greek civilization, and we are always in the midst of 
the Roman empire. It is no more possible fully to 
understand what the Apostles say to us, than what the 
prophets say to us, if we dissever their words from 
the circumstances of their lives. The metaphors 
they use are drawn (as indeed they must have been 
drawn, to be intelligible at all) from the things which 
were around them.”’ 

THe VaLue or ANALoGIES. Thus, we observe 
that, both from Nature and Art are drawn the analo- 
gies that corroborate Holy Writ. The observing eye 
and suggestive minds of the sacred writers, stimu- 
lated by loving hearts, are brought into activity in 
the construction of revealed truth. So endowed, fig- 
ures of speech will spring to one’s need, free, full 
and beauteous as the flowers that border the path of 
the pedestrian. Analogy occupies the whole interval 
between absolute identity on the one hand, and com- 
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plete dissimilarity on the other. You would not say 
there is an analogy between two coins of the same 
metal struck successively from the same die; for all 
practical purposes they are identical. Although the 
two objects are thoroughly distinct, as all their sensi- 
ble qualities are the same, we are accustomed to 
speak of them, not as similar, but the same. “*In 
order that a comparison may be effective, either for 
Ornament or use, there must be between the two acts 
or objects, a similarity in some points, and a dissimi- 
larity in others. We stand here on the brink of a 
great deep. For wise ends the system of nature has 
been constructed upon a line intermediate between 
the extremes of sameness and diversity, and hence 
furnishes us a rich field from which to draw our met- 
aphors. But this might have been anticipated by the 
thoughtful, since the material and spiritual spheres 
and the objects belonging unto them, are both from the 
same wise and creative Mind. And as man in his 
most artistic endeavors is but an imitator of nature, 
what is true of God’s work is also true of man’s best 
work. As every fruitful vine can find one strong tree 
to which to cling, so every fact finds some figure that 
gives it support, and the most abstruse, often, none 
less than the most simple. 

An ANIMATED InsTANcE. Deep in our nature 
there exists a tendency to seek amongst all interest- 
ing objects points of resemblance, and when some 
intuition keener than our own reveals that resem- 
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blance we bow to its truths orproclaim its beauty. 
For instance, when human life is compared to the 
course of a river——cradled in the moss-fringed foun- 
tain, tripping gaily through its free and babbling 
infancy, swelling into proud impetuous. youth, bur- 
dened with the great ships in its sober and utilitarian 
manhood, and then merging in the ocean of eternity 
—who is there that does not see the resemblance, 
and in seeing it find his mind richer by at least one 
bright thought? There may be little resemblance 
betwixt a clouded sky and the human countenance ; 
and yet when that sky opens and lets through the 
sunshine, we say that it is smiling ; and when that dull 
countenance opens, and lets out the soul, we say that 
it is shining; and in the metaphor we feel that we 
are giving a new animation to the sun, a new glory 
to ‘* the face divine.’”’* Then ’tis a joy to know of 
the harmony between God's thoughts and things and 
our own; for surely when we are in our closest imi- 
tations of the Divine Being we are not far from him. 

Tue Lancuace or Nature. The Bible stands 
far beyond all other books in this use of the lan- 
guage of nature. The great globe is but an alphabet 
and every object upon it is a letter ; and, from begin- 
ning to end of the Bible, these sublime letters are 
used to set forth in hieroglyphic the truths of immor- 
tality. And there is this nobility in the use of natural 
objects for moral teaching, that to the end of time, 
and to all people, of how different soever language, 
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the symbol used is the same. Artificial hieroglyphics 
differ with age and nation. The Oriental cities had 
their special characters—the Egyptian his, the Aztec 
his ; and they differ one from another, so that one 
could not have read the written signs of the other. 
But the sun, the mountain, the ocean, the storm, the 
rain, the snow, the winds, lions and eagles, the spar- 
row and the dove, the lily and the rose, grass, earth, 
stones, dirt, are the same in all ages, in all latitudes, 
to all people. And those truths that are expressed 
in the figures drawn from the natural world have 
relationships, and they are the most universal of any 
in the Bible, and the most frequent.* 

The revealing the word of God by similitudes is 
very useful and profitable because it conduces much 
to make truth go to a man’s heart before he is aware, 
and to impress it upon his memory. Many remember 
the simile, and so the truth which it conveyed. 
Abraham Lincoln said all his shrewdest, most states- 
man-like things in the form of similes, and so 
splendid were the points he illustrated that both 
South and North vie with each other in relating his 
conversations. 

Excessive Use or Juuustrations. If there is a 
mistake made in the use of these figures of speech, it 
is generally in making more of the illustration than 
of the idea to be illustrated. The vividness with 
which one relates the instance or anecdote, rivets it 
upon the mind so strongly that the thought of the 
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hearer settles on the instance as the end of the con- 
versation rather than as a means. I have listened to 
sermons in which the speaker delighted so much in 
the relation of instances that the burden of the dis- 
course was illustration, without stint or connection. 
This is not only making one’s figures ‘‘ go on all 
fours,’’ but compelling them to cover the whole field 
and go jumping about like a jack-rabbit. When a 
man uses the metaphor it should be to aid him, and 
if he honestly thinks that its ‘* room is better than its 
company”’ he ought not to use it. How wisely, and 
to the point, are all those directed, coming from the 
lips of the Great Teacher! Not over-worked, not 
obscure and far-fetched, giving one never more than 
is necessary to make matters perspicuous to the most 
ordinary mind, the Master passes on from parable to 
parable, naturally, and by the simplest series of 
gradation. He found ‘‘ tongues in trees, books in 
the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything.’’ With the stone of Jacob’s well for a 
pulpit, and its water for a text, He preached salva- 
tion to the Samaritan woman. A little child, which 
He takes from its mother’s side and holds blush- 
ing in His arms before the astonished audi- 
ence, is his text for a sermon on humility. A 
husbandman on a neighboring height between him 
and the sky, who strides with long and measured 
steps over the field he sows, supplies a text from 
which He discourses on the gospel and its effects on 
different classes of hearers. In a woman baking ; in 
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two women who sit by some cottage door grinding at 
the mill; in an‘old strong fortress perched on a rock, 
whence it looked across the brawling torrent to the 
ruined and roofless gable of a house swept away by 
mountain floods—in such things as these Jesus found 
iMsetexts.” 

But perhaps we have dwelt long enough upon’the 
metaphor in this general way. It is our purpose to 
deal with classes, bringing out such analogies and 
comparisons as may befit so serious and lofty a 
matter. We find it impossible in the space we have 
limited ourselves to, to touch upon every metaphorical 
allusion in the Bible, and indeed, such precision— 
such an elaborate course, would give our readers too 
voluminous a book for an assured perusal. We must 
therefore content ourselves with a survey of a very 
few of the metaphors used to illustrate the qualities 
and characteristics of God, Christ, The Word, etc. 
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CHAPTER Il 


A HapsiraTIoONn. 


‘Lord thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations,’’— 
Psalm 90:1. 

Under the familiar similitude of a dwelling-place 
we are here presented with some of the most sug- 
gestive ideas of God. The nature, usefulness, con- 
venience and comfort of an abode; the security one 
finds therein from pitiless storms; the safeguard 
against robbery and assault, together with the rest 
and quiet so strenuously demanded, are all made 
tributary to the knowledge one seeks concerning our 
Heavenly Father. God is the soul’s chief and only 
true sanctuary. ‘* When I am afraid,” says David, 
‘¢T will retire into thee my blessed habitation; ”’ 
‘¢for thou art a strength to the poor and needy and a 
refuge from the storm, a shadow from the heat, when 
the blast of the terrible ones is as a storm against the 
wall,’’ adds Isaiah, to perfect the thought. Our 
habitation is the place where our choicest comforts 
and dearest relations are found. We lay up our 
treasures, we hide them away within the walls of our 


home. Everywhere else we. feel ourselves, in some 
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sense, strangers, but it is in the sacred precincts of 
our habitation. we unstring ourselves and repose 
easily. God is the saint’s home. One may be said 
to be absent from God when he strays abroad, giving 
full rein to loose, carnal, dissolute desires, pursuing 
the follies and vanities of the world to the neglect of 
the solid joys one finds in the bosom of the Father. 
He that is without a habitation feels friendless and a 
beggar, has nothing to exalt him and give him a taste 
of freedom and independence, has no place for the 
dispensing of hospitalities. The man that dwells in 
God, as a habitation, is enriched thereby. He walks 
stately before men for he is provided for. The 
mercies and blessings conferred upon him he has a 
heart to communicate to others. But the habitations 
of earth waste away, while God is everlasting. They 
serve only to accommodate tue body, He is the home 
of the soul; and one can truly say, ‘‘ here will I dwell 
forever.’’ Earthly habitations may be blown down, 
or otherwise wrecked, but our God is a strong tower. 
Or, build them ever so strong, they may be broken 
into and robbed, while he who entrusts his treasures 
with God shall find them unscathed by moth or 
robber. 


A PorTION. 


“God is the strength of my heart and my portion forever.’’— 
Psalm 73:26. 


A portion or an inheritance, (which is the same 
thing) is a gift and is given to advance the honor and 
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interest of the person on whom it is bestowed. It is 
a provision for future maintenance, and often involves 
the training and education of the receiver. The 
motive that prompts the gift is good will, for men 
never give inheritance to those they hate. It 1s 
intended to provide against want and to remove daily 
cares. It is a reserve force to the possessor. It 
opens avenues for good. It puts a value on his char- 
acter and gives him weight in the community. It 
gives one an opportunity to make noble affiances, 
indeed it relates one to the high and mighty ones. 
When one’s portion is God, then all these aspects 
shine forth accompanied by none of the disadvantages 
and disappointments attending earthly portions. The 
inheritances of earth are frequently wasteful in their 
nature, or they are granted under severe conditions, 
or they are so limited they become exhausted, or 
they are not suitable to meet all wants. None are 
completely satisfactory. None can make one per- 
fectly happy. All must be left behind us at death. 
But it is not so with this portion. ‘‘ My soul shall be 
satisfied with thy marrow and fatness.’’ Psalm 
63:5, 6. ‘* No good thing will he withhold from 
him that walketh uprightly.””’ Psalm 84:11. ‘* We 
are sealed to the day of redemption.’’ Eph. 1: 33. 
“If we are children then we are heirs.’”’ Rom. 
S270, < 77. SAIN) Ahmes are “youre 6 a oe 
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A Strone Towrr. 


‘**The name of the Lord is a strong tower, the righteous runneth into it 
and are safe.” Prov. 18:10. ‘+My high tower.’? Psalm 18:3. ‘The 
Lord is good, a stronghold in the day of trouble.” Nahum 1: 7%. 


While this is a similar metaphor to that of the 
dwelling, there are characteristics that are peculiar to 
a tower. This is a military term and suggestive of 
the fort, the soldier, his arms and armor. In what 
sense, then, can God be called a Tower? A tower is 
furnished with a magazine of arms and ammunition 
to supply the soldiery. God is the Christian’s maga- 
zine whence he draws his weapons. A strong tower 
is strong because it is built on rock, is situated on an 
eminence, its walls are built of impregnable material 
and itis built difficult of approach. God’s basis is 
Eternity. His essence is Truth, he dwells in unap- 
proachable Holiness. He has manned this fort with 
a courageous commander, under him are well trained 
soldiers, these soldiers are fully provisioned against 
the day of siege, and when shut up in God, their 
Tower, are absolutely safe. But build earthly towers 
as Strong as you may, some battering-ram or cannon- 
ball can penetrate, while nothing made with human 
hands shall prevail against God. ‘‘No weapon 
formed against him shall prosper.’’ The strong 
tower of earth may be surprised and captured if the 
watchman slumbers. Or it may be reduced by 
famine. ‘* The eyes of God run to and fro over the 
earth,’ and they that trust in him shall never want. 
«¢Let the righteous run into it and be safe.’’ No 
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other tower can shelter them. ‘‘Some trust in 
chariots and some in horses; but we will remember 
the name of the Lord our God.’’ Psalm 20:7 
«They that trust in their wealth, and boast them 
selves in-the multitude of their riches, none of then 
can by any means redeem his brother.’’ Psalms 
49:6, 7. ‘* Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, 
and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth 
trom, theslord.a< - |enruye 5. 


A REFUGE. 


“The eternal God is thy Refuge.’’—Deut. 33:27. ‘*God is our 
Refuge and Strength.”—Psalm 46: 1. 


This is amore comprehensive metaphor than either 
the dwelling or the tower, for it embraces features of 
both, while it gives some comparisons found in 
neither, First of all, it implies distress. It implies 
also some place, person, or thing, capable of relieving 
the distress. What that distress is depends. It may 
be the wrath of a king, or the rapacity of a wild 
beast, or the jealousy of a friend, or the desire for 
blood on the part of a law-avenger. The cities of 
refuge furnished for Israel were to be easy of access, 
the ways to them were to be thirty-two cubits broad, 
and all impediments were to be removed. At every 
cross or turn in the road they put up in bold letters, 
‘Refuge.’ ‘The man-slayer was to flee into one of 
these cities, and remain there during the life of the 
high priest, if he valued his own life. Those who 
got in before the avenger reached them were safe 
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from violence. Viewing spiritual things, the Bible 
speaks of ‘‘a refuge of lies.’? A lie is a poor refuge 
indeed, one sure to betray him whom it seeks to pro- 
tect. To be of any force it must shield, and put at 
rest the disquiet and fear of him who avails himself 
of it. It must be a wall between one’s self and his 
foes. It must be an antidote and stay against all 
human periis<. atbise God is. “Hevis ‘“a<God~ at 
hand’ (jer. 23:23). <¢He is able to save to the 
Pultermost * (eb, 47° 25). “Under the shadow ot 
his wings will I make my refuge until these calamities 
be overpast’’ (Psalm 57:1). There is not a neces- 
sary question but is answered fully in him, not a need 
he supplies not. Christ is his answer to all men. 
In him he hath cast up a highway and gathered away 
the stones. 


A HousEHOLDER. 


‘“*My Father is a Husbandman.’’—Johbn 15:1. 


In this metaphor four things are supposed. First, 
a husbandman, or agriculturist, as the word in the 
Greek and Latin indicates, must have ground to 
work upon. Next he must have capital to defray the 
expense in operating it. Then he must have skill 
and knowledge to manage right. Last, he must be 
able to control good agents and implements. These 
qualifications apply to God. ‘‘The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof.’’ He is a wise God. 
Both angels and men minister unto him. A husband- 


man divides and separates his land so that he may 
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wisely apportion his crops. He fences and walls his 
land that nothing may break throagh. Then he 
plows and digs, enriches and restrains. All this 
God has done. He portioned off a people, peculiar 
and favored. He hemmed them in from all other 
peoples. He educated and trained them. He chas- 
tised them for their good. A husbandman finds some 
ground more hard, stony, and sterile than the rest. 
He must add mattock to spade, possibly use pick and 
hammer, crowbar and blast. So God’s word is asa 
hammer breaking in pieces stern hearts (Jer. 23: 29). 
Oftentimes stones, and weeds, and rubbish must be 
cleared away before he can hope to accomplish 
much. Thus God needed to destroy some nations, 
removing them from the face of the earth. Nor must 
the husbandman grow impatient because every acre 
does not answer his expectation ; he inust pursue his 
plans, hoping that next year he shall the better be 
rewarded. Often his laborers will take advantage of 
him, they will become idle, or waste his’ substance, 
or rebel against his authority. Then he must get rid 
of these offenders and secure others. All this cor- 
responds to God’s way. He is long-suffering. His 
purpose is from everlasting. He turneth men to 
destruction and sayeth, ‘*Return,ye children of men.’’ 
He filleth Judas’ place with Matthias, or addeth 
Paul. He goes into the market-place and brings out _ 
others to the field. One sows and another enters into 
his labors. Every husbandman expects to reap what 
he sows. So does God. He sows truth and right- 
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eousness and looks for returns corresponding. He 
expects to ga ner what is worthy of preservation and 
destroy the rest. It would be unjust and unprofitable 
‘o himself to do otherwise. He holds it to be reason- 
oie that he should expect good fruit and a good sup- 
y of it if he rightly prepares for it. He grudges 
st any cost to secure this. It disappoints him to 
iad a barren field. He is pained to find his trees 
a:d plants damaged by caterpillars and army-worms. 
All this represents the feelings and desires of a good 
husbandman, and, in so far, describes God. 


A BuILper. 
“Bus he that built all things is God.’’—Heb. 3:4. 


This is one of the most efficient and fruitful meta- 
phors made use of in the Scriptures. It is taken 
from masons aad carpenters. It is one of the favorite 
figures of Paul, doubtless made so by his constant 
contact with Grecian architecture. Continual refer- 
ence in the Bible is had to gates and doors and walls, 
foundations, houses and temples. But in the topic 
before us, we must go back of this, to contemplate 
Godas the Builder of the visible universe, with all 
its wealth of worlds. Animate and inanimate Nature 
is the work of his hands. ‘‘ Tle made them all.”’ 
A builder is an artist, aman of wisdom, a contriver. 
In his brain he conceives and models. He gives to 
airy nothing a local habitation and a name. Hisseye 
is ever in a fine frenzy rolling. His fabrics.are com- 
pact.in thought before they assume substantial pvo- 
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portions. He sees the end from the beginning, and 
all the intermediate links that bind center to circum- 
ference. This is all true of the Creator. A master- 
builder usually has a chief or principal to whom he 
imparts his thought and plan so that he may be aided | 
‘and thus direct the workmen. God chose his Son 
for this, taking him into the Eternal Counsel. A 
good builder lays his foundation broad and deep, 
moves slowly in its structure, and plumbs the wall fre- 
quently that the edifice may stand secure that shall 
be built upon it. God was four thousand years pre- 
paring a foundation on which he desired to erect the 
Cross, but once erected, it resists all shocks of time 
or foe. Some build with wood, hay, stubble, others 
with gold, silver, and precious stones, and the fire 
tries of what sort of stuff it is. God has built a 
house unto honor, in building in men and women on 
his sure foundation, for the purpose of producing a 
perfect and glorious manhood in Christ Jesus. An 
earthly builder builds but little, for he is soon cut off 
and passes away, but God is eternal and his work 
cannot be measured by sections or centuries. Every 
builder who builds wisely is pleased with his work. 
God pronounced all things good. Earthly builders 
experiment, they tear down and renew, try this and 
that way, but God proceeds right on without pause 
or hindrance to a perfect consummation. Things 
that seem strange to us now, looking back to an 
earlier day, were perfectly in consonance with the 
demand that called them into being, for the works of 
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God have always accommodated themselves to the 
capacities of men. When builders get through with 
their scaffolding they tear it down, not prizing the 
platform they stood on, equal with the house they 
thus completed. So God took away the hand-writing 
of ordinances and the tables of stone (2 Cor. 3) that 
he might throw out to the public gaze the glorious 
temple of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Eph. 
2d and 4th chapters. Matt. 7:24-29. 1 Cor. 3: 10- 
Dye TRV. g2 1ish1On27 


A PorTrer. 


“We are the clay and thou art our Potter.’’ Isa. 64:8. 


This metaphor has been fearfully misconstrued. A 
potter is an artificer who works with earth. His 
clay must be of a certain kind, and must be prepared 
before he can make it into vessels. He turns it upon 
a wheel made for that purpose which gives it rotundity 
and shape. Every vessel he purposes to make is 
serviceable. He makes his vessels of various sizes 
and weights, and for different uses. He bestows 
labor and care upon every piece of clay he takes into 
his hands. He sometimes finds that while he is 
forming his clay on the wheel the vessel he intended 
to make is marred in his hands, and he then makes it 
into another vessel. He does not reject any of the 
clay which can be molded into any form whatever 
And eyery thing he makes has a good demand in the 
market. If God is compared to a potter all this must 
be true of him, and it is. He is no respecter of 
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persons. He has a right to put his own creatures to 
what service he pleases. All cannot fill the same 
places. He does not slight one because he prcters 
another, only in the sense of being compelled to 
choose some one. This passage has no reference to 
any one’s personal salvation. It deals with nations 
rather than individuals, and has reference to some 
chastisement visited on the nation of Israel because 
of their disobedience. ‘* He does not take pleasure 
in the death of any man but would rather all would 
turn to him and live.’’ ‘* He is the Savior of all men 
but especially of them that believe.”’ ‘‘He chose even 
Judas to an apostleship and a ministry,’ ‘* but he 
went to his own place.’’ If aman makes shipwreck 
of his faith by placing himself before adverse winds 
of temptation, so that he is driven upon the rocks of 
sin, he should not blame God. ‘* Whatsvever a man 
sows he will reap.’’ The field is the world. Every 
man has a sphere to fill. Anywhere and anything so 
that God bids it, should be our motto. ‘** God will 
reward every man according as his work shall be.’’ 
There is something, somewhere, each of us can do 
better than anyone else. If God picks us up and 
moulds us on his wheel, he certainly sees something 
good he can make out of us. Let us pray he may not 
pass us altogether by. It is evident he desires our 
salvation, but he elects character, and unless we can 
conform to his requirements he has no help for us. 
He is not capricious or tyrannical, choosing or reject- 
ing at will. What he enjoins on one he does on all. 
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‘* He that believeth andis baptized shall be saved, he 
that dcisbelieveth shall be condemned.’’ 


A JUDGE. 


“Verily he is a God that judgeth in the earth.”’ Psalm 58:11 
*¢ Shall not the judge of al! the earth do right.” Gen. 18:25. 


It cannot truly be said that God is only metaphor- 
ically a Judge. He is as really so as it is possible to 
be. Yet there are comparisons between him and 
earthly judges that may serve to bring out truths con- 
nected with his administration. In a world like that 
we live in there must be equity. Truth must be 
sustained and a right life vindicated. Vice must be 
condemned and the vicious punished. This calls for 
judgment. A judge is one who sits to administer 
justice. He should be wise and capable of weighing 
a complaint. He must be sustained by good laws. 
He must have a knowledge of these laws and be able 
to discriminate as to their bearings on society. 
He must not visit upon the criminal undue severity, but 
temper justice with mercy. He must be sure of the 
charges preferred, taking nothing rashly or on trust, 
but requiring proof and verification of all uttered 
After hearing all the testimony he must pass sentence. 
He must have at hand officers competent to execute 
the sentence passed. It is beyond the power of the 
judge to recall the sentence when once it has been 
rendered and recorded. A reprieve may be granted, 
but if not the criminalis punished. God is Sovereign. 
He rules over the world. Creation must not result in 
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‘confusion. ‘* Let there be light’’ must be supple- 
mented by ‘‘Let their be equity.”” The good 
government of a great but ungracious race demands 
that there shall be a fair and final adjustment. 
Society can exist nowhere profitably while justice 
refuses to correct and cleanse. .No amount of honest 
tears, no heaving of compassionate bosoms compen- 
sates for cruel inflictions, or seems to aid in the 
removal of human wrongs. Nor can we conclude 
that such daily penalties as follow the wicked suffice, 
since these neither alleviate the outraged nor conquer 
criminality. The car of iniquity rolls on triumph- 
antly, acquiring new territory as it crushes other 
tender hearts. Because sentence against an evil 
work is not executed speedily, therefore, the heart of 
the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil. It is 
beyond the power of man to check the invading host 
of Sin. Money purchases immunity from justice. 
Sophistry conceals truths which affect the interests of 
eternity. The wicked flourish and no man taketh it 
to heart. We turn to God, then, as a dire necessity, 
and find in him all the elements of a righteous Judge; 
never Capricious nor tyrannical, always impartial and 
full of mercy. He promises to adjudicate all 
terrestrial difficulties. Let every one of his subjects 
reverence his name and yield obedience to his laws. 
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CHAPTER UII 


A WITNESS. 


‘These things saith the Amen, the falthful and true Witness.’’— 
Rev. 3:14. 

Witnesses among men are absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of justice. The qualities of a good 
witness are good sight, hearing, and judgment, with 
a veracity that shall assure his stating testimony cor- 
rectly. A witness, like a mediator, comes between 
two parties, but rather for judgment than for recon- 
ciliation, since what he shall attest may possibly pro- 
voke feelings of anger or distrust rather than heal a 
breach. Each geod and credible witness gives 
validity to the cause he testifies upon. He is impan- 
‘elled to declare the whole truth and his words are 
put to record by one employed for that purpose. 
The hearer of the cause is governed by the testimony 
and from it he obtains evidence of the truth or falsity 
of the charge attempted to be sustained, or of the 
guilt or innocence of the suspicioned party. He may 
go into the trial unbiased or largely prejudiced on 
one side or the other, and in such instances it rests 


with the witnesses to control him by what they affirm. 
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For’ the prisoner to become convicted, or the 
bystander or jury to become convinced is considered 
a triumph for the truth, since the radical meaning of 
these words (con-vinco) is intense conquest. When 
a cause has a fair and impartial hearing, all the wit- 
nesses who know anything bearing upon it being 
given full opportunity to testify, and a decision is 
honestly rendered, the verdict being submitted to the 
public and ratified by them, it is considered settled, 
and it would therefore be wrong for those whose 
opportunities did not afford them a chance to hear or 
examine the witnesses, to attempt a re-opening of the 
case. 

Jesus, before ever he came to earth or took on him 
human flesh, or the name Jesus, was with the Father 
and beheld what was designed for the salvation of 
man. In due time God sent him to man, and ‘*He 
that God hath sent speaketh the words of God’’ 
John 3:34. ° He was suspected only by those who ° 
were the enemies of man. The devil, and the Phar- 
isees and Sadducees had no use for ‘his testimony, 
and charged him with bearing false witness. His 
honest, unthankful statements prove his veracity. 
He catered to no prejudice nor did he seek to win by 
flattering words. Every word he uttered was a pain- 
ful surprise to all those whose conceptions of relig- 
ious duty,were formal or secular. But he that 
listened to Jesus with a view to learn the truth, 
always stood spell-bound and went away satisfied 
that he had heard it. His testimony concerning Sin 
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was so strong that men laid down their arms and sur- 
rendered without ceremony. His very look and mien 
subdued and won even a Zaccheus. His declaration 
of God's will put an end to all controversy in every 
teachable mind. Even a betogged Nicodemus could 
not fail to see and appreciate the beauties of his 
spiritual kingdom. As to the leading facts concern- 
ing God’s Eternal Purpose, his career, tending 
towards their final fulfillment, are a standing verifica- 
tion.’ He is his own witness of his Death and Resur- 
rection, in company with those others chosen for that 
purpose, in that he appeared unto many during the 
forty days previous to his ascension ; then to Saul of 
Tarsus ; and lastly to John while on the isle of Pat- 
mos, The denial of these two last appearances sub- 
verts every estimate of these noblest of human char- 
acters, and leaves without explanation the conversion 
of the one, and the Apocalypse of the other. But 
the verdict has gone forth to the world, and it 1s 
accepted and ratified by them. Jesus did come from 
heaven and return thither. He who doubts it, in this 
day, when the case has been out of court for eighteen 
hundred years, stands condemned of a folly that 
hurts himself worse than any one else. 


An AMBASSADOR. 


‘sAnd the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come into his temple, 
even the Messenger of the Covenant whom ye delight in.’,—Mal. 3:1. 
‘* We are ambassadors therefore in behalf of Christ.’?—2 Cor. 5: 20. 


Under this head we shall treat both Christ and his 
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apostles, since both parties are recognized in the 
Scriptures as ambassadors and apostles. Indeed both 
alike come from God. Whether it be Jesus, or 
whether his apostles, presenting God’s claims, it is 
one and the same to those who revere Holy Writ, 
since God speaks through messengers. What, then, 
is an ambassador? and what his functions? He isa 
wise man, skilled in affairs of state, knowing how to 
preserve peace, adjust national differences, close up 
breaches, and in all important matters to speak for 
his country. His character is such that both his own 
people and foreigners repose trust in,his utterances 
and decisions. The welfare of the nation he repre- 
sents is in his hands. He is commissioned to execute 
the nation’s business. He is often thousands of 
miles away from immediate communication with his 
sovereign. He is limited to the rules and instructions 
imposed on him by the powers that be. He is em- 
powered to make war or ratify peace. ‘The honor of 
his country rests in what he does. If incompetent 
he is called home. When he returns victoriously he 
is applauded by his people. By prompt action he 
frequently prevents calamities, possibly saves thou- 
sands of lives. Jesus, as the Messenger of God, 
found favor with God and man while yet a youth. 
Coming from Heaven, having received his commis- 
sion from God, he takes his place in a far country 
for the purpose of reconciling man to God. He 
teaches us that those who have seen him have seen 
the Father, and that to reverence the one is to rever- 
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ence the other. He was entrusted with his ‘‘ Father’s 
business.’’* He came to make an end of sin. What 
he said and did on earth was ratified in Heaven. 
Like a good ambassador he loses no time in placing 
himself in the proper relationship to men. He wastes 
no time on earthly things, but labors for harmony be- 
tween Heaven and earth as respects righteousness. 
Having finished his work he returns to his Father 
that he may receive a kingdom. He receives it and 
because of his faithfulness is honored with the crown, 
becoming King of kings and Lord of lords. The 
apostles follow in his footsteps. They forsake all, 
that they may bear his message to mankind. Heav- 
en’s decisions rest in their action. ‘* Whose sins you 
remit they are remitted; whose sins you retain they 
are retained.’{. They ** beseech» men in’ Christ’s 
stead,’’{ and therefore men must go to them for 
Christ’s words. And as Christ sits ona throne so 
shall they sit on twelve thrones.|| In the Acts of 
Apostles are the apostles’ words to sinners, and in 
the Epistles their words to saints. Each department 
of the New Testament is perfect, containing all the 
instruction necessary to present and future salvation. 


An ADVOCATE. 


‘We have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Righteous.’’ 
1 John 2:2. 


This office is so nearly like that of a mediator we 
have concluded to treat both in one. Of course 
*Luke 2:49. +Matt. 18:18. +¢2Cor. 5. {|Matt. 19:28. 
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there are shades of difference. A mediator comes 
between the two parties when one or both are 
offended. An advocate pleads the cause of another 
before a court. A mediator secks to make peace ; an 
advocate seeks to secure justice for his client; or 
else, if guilty, impleads for mercy. In mediation 
there are grievances; in advocacy there are indict- 
ments. And yet there are valuable resemblances. 
Both are offices in which good will is sought. Both 
undertake praise-worthy causes. The advocate must 
be just to his client. He must not betray his cause 
nor suffer it to languish in his hands. His counsel 
must be mature and to the point. He must be capable 
of making impressions for good on judges and juries. 
He is bound to give his client all the hope and 
comfort possible in the nature of the case. He must 
be ready with his witnesses, testimonies and argu- 
ments when the court opens session. The judge is 
bound to pay him respect. He can require the 
witnesses to conform to legal rules in giving in their 
testimony. He familiarizes himself with those rules 
and authorities the judge relies upon. He avoids all 
contempt of court. He is anxious to see justice done 
his client. It grieves him when a poor man, not 
feeling able to compensate an attorney, attempts to 
plead his own case, and frequently he volunteers his 
services without hope of fee. An honorable advocate 
will not undertake to defend a bad and wicked cause. 
Jesus is both Mediator and Advocate. He comes 
between God and man, and having made peace by 
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his own blood he takes his place at the right hand of 
God interceding in our behalf. He does not robe 
himself in flesh, taking upon himself the nature of 
Abraham, that he may succor angels who with Satan 
at their head rebelling in Heaven, lost their blissful 
estate ; but he comes to help man and to advocate his 
cause. How earnest and assiduous he is in his 
undertaking! Not for an hour does he weary. He 
comes to man with the ensignia of a God, and yet 
makes himself one of us that he may drink into the 
depths of our sufferings, through what he shall 
experience for himsclf. He tells us not to weep nor 
trouble ourselves.* He takes testimony from Heaven 
and earth as to our afflictions. The Father always 
treats him with profound respect. This Advocate 
never intringes on any rights or rules of Heaven’s 
Court. He reverences the Father in all he says and 
does. He looks on the influences of sin, and on the 
hopeless condition of the sinner, and mourns over 
mankind. Unlike the advocates of earth he espouses 
but one cause, and to this he clings, never dismissing 
it as ended. 


A: REPRESENTATIVE. fT 


‘*Christ is the Head of the Church: and he is the Savior of the body.” 
Eph. 5:23. 

Man needs representation in all the departments of 
life. Whether we contemplate the field of history, 
poetry, oratory, philosophy or logic ‘we find our 


*John 14:1. +The leading heads of this metaphor belonged to the 
lamented O. A. Burgess. 
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thoughts running out to some Macauley, or Shaks- 
peare, or Webster, or Locke, or Aristotle, as express- 
ing to us eminence in these departments. We feel 
ourselves unable, without a representative, to convey 
our thoughts in that full and finished manner that the 
theme merits. We are especially particular,in the 
selection of a representative if we have a piece of 
important business to conduct. We choose eminent 
men to serve us in legislatures and senates, because 
we realize that they are possessed of powers and gifts 
in an extraordinary degree, and we expect them to 
exert themselves in our behalf. Is it to be supposed 
that religion is the only department to be exempt 
from this common need? Shall we choose poets to 
express our desires and sentiments or philosophers to 
propound and solve our mental problems, and yet 
need no one to lead us in religious matters? From 
time immemorial mankind has felt the need of some 
one to come between themselves and God. Far as 
one can reach back into the dim and hoary past, 
there are still conclusive proofs that man’s religious 
needs were not forgotten. Older than all else are 
temples and priesthoods. The altar and the sacrifice, 
with the priest to officiate, rank all other institutions. 
And the reason for this is plain. Man has importunate 
needs that none but a mightier than man can meet, 
and it is because of this that anguish and solicitude 
has been our common lot. Sin made so deep a 
wound in the human heart that our constant cry has 
been for a Healer. Whose arm is strong enough to 
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break the power of sin and set the captive free? 
Who feels competent for this among the sons of men? 
Is it not true that the older one grows the more 
unable he feels to destroy the sins of his own nature? 
How then shall he be able to help his brother-man? 
Or what can man do in the presence of death? Of 
what use, then, the most skilled nurse, the most 
accomplished physician? Or, who can stay the 
demands of the insatiate grave? Does it not, like the 
leech, constantly cry, ‘‘ Give! Give!’’ Is not the 
spade of the sexton kept bright with action? Who 
can help us, who can represent us in these things? 
None of the sons of Adam. But Jesus can. As 
opposed to sin he brings to the world a perfect 
righteousness. As opposed to death he brings 
Eternal Life. As opposed to the grave he brings the 
power of the Divine Spirit which bursts its fetters 
and converts corruption into incorruption. 

We need a message from on high to tell us at least 
three things: What we are; how we came so; and, 
how to escape.* Who knows what he is, as he 
should, and may know it? Who is able to fathom 
his own nature? Who, to restrain desire, passion, 
appetites? Who, to so master himself, that he 
shall not be swayed hither and thither, in the world, 
by the myriad-voiced tempter? Jesus knows us, for 
he made us, and knows what is in us. He knew 
how to live in the world, and yet hold it, and himself, 
in subjection. Who knows how we came to get this 

13 *Joseph Parker. 
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way? Some say it is our nature; others, it is an 
accident of our nature; others, that we need to be 
this way in order to work up and out into a better 
way. Who so defines and unfolds a sinful life as 
Jesus? And who can tell us how to escape like him? 
His representative services, in these respects, are 
invaluable to us and yet they are tendered without 
money or price. 

We are not self-existent. We came to this world 
without our own consent and so shall we leave it. He 
that placed us here will withdraw us by and by. It 
may be, before to-morrow. What dependent souls 
we are, for everything. Suppose the sun to refuse to 
shine, or the clouds to shed rain, or the seed to grow, 
or our health to remain to us, what can.we do? And 
what could we know of God were it not for Jesus? 
Under Moses what did the Jew know of God? He 
knew he was jealous and just, full of righteousness as 
a law-giver should be. But in the manifestation of 
God given through Jesus the Jew saw God’s tender- 
ness, his divine sympathy and his Love. And what 
did the Greek with all 27s wisdom know of God? 
Did the thirty thousand idols worshipped at Athens 
give token of a clear and simple understanding? 
Did the four-footed beasts and creeping things wor- 
shipped by the Romans indicate a true knowledge? 
And what did any of those nations know respecting a 
high and noble standard of manhood? With Moses 
over the Jew, Socrates and Plato over the Greek, and 
Cicero and Seneca over the Roman, did the apostles 
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find an approved model of either God or man before 
the masses? The fact is both the idea of Godhood 
and manhood were lost to the race until Jesus came, 
and he restored them.* 

Jesus represents us as to sinlessness. There is 
none of us righteous or without sin, no not one.f 
The best we can do is to plead his righteousness. As 
the head of a redeemed race he remains unchallenged 
as to Lis integrity. Nor is he ashamed to call us 
brethren saying ‘‘in the midst of the congregation I 
will praise thee.”? He locks arms in ours and walks 
with us through the courts of God so that we may be 
elevated and enriched in our standing by associating 
with us. He conveys us and our wants before his 
Father. Like Howard of England, visiting all the 
city prisons that he might know by observation and 
experience what sufferings criminals underwent, so 
Jesus, inasmuch as the children partook of flesh and 
blood, took part in the same. 

He represented us, also, as to sinfulness. ‘* He 
bore our sins in his own body on tie tree.’”’ He 
entered into the Holy of Holies, once for all, that he 
might, by an offering of his own blood, present us to 
the Living God, having fully redeemed us. What a 
welcome propitiation was this to both God and his 
Righteousness. _Not all the blood of beasts, on 
Jewish altars slain, could atone for us. But he could. 
His blood can make the foulest clean, his blood avails 
for us. Coming between Ged and man as Mediator, 


*Goodwin. ti John 1:8-10, 
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the way is opened, and we henceforth find access to 
the Father. 

He represents us also in our future home. Having 
gone before to prepare a place for us, he will come 
again that where he is we may be also. How blissful — 
the thought that Heaven is no bleak inhospitable 
shore, unfurnished and homeless! We are not out 
at sea like the sinner or the infidel, not knowing 
whither we are drifting. We have a compass in the 
Word of God, and a safe pilot in Jesus. Prize then 
his representative character, and when you have 
troublous problems or issues confide them to Christ. 

A TESTATOR. 


/ 


‘¢ For where a testament is, there must also of necessity be the death of 
the testator.’’—Heb. 9:16. 


Though it may not seem that this is a metaphor 
since Christ was a real testator, yet it is desirable to 
run the parallel between him and other testators. A 
testator involves a testament, and this is the sentence 
or declaration of our just and deliberate will. It is 
not of force, of course, till the testator dies, since 
before that the expression of his will is always in 
present time and therefore instantaneous. It is pre- 
supposed that there is something worth willing, that 
the testator has heirs, that he is full of solicitude and 
tender thoughts towards them and that he desires 
they shall be benefitted in his death. The testator 
has full power to will to whom he likes and as much 
as he likes. He expressly states in his will the names 
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of those he desires to benefit. He has the will 
drawn up in proper order, calls witnesses to attest it, 
seals and signs it in their presence and dies. Then 
the will is broken open and read. The administra- 
tors appointed to execute it, proceed legally to their 
task, and the benefits of the will are conferred upon 
the heirs. No other will, but this last one, so attested, 
can confer the property. All previous wills are 
annulled and set aside. No one can abrogate or set 
aside this last will and testament. The testator has a 
right if he sees fit to append conditions to his lega- 
cies, and where such is the case the heirs can derive 
no benefit only as they fulfill the conditions. We 
have a New Testament-—-the latest will of God—in 
Christ Jesus. The Old Covenant or Will waxed old 
and departed.* It was not faultless,f and therefore 
unfit to convey the blessings of God to mankind. 
Christ is the Testator of the last Testament. Pre- 
vious to his death he expressed his will from his lips, 
on the spot, as when he forgave the sins of individ- 
uals, saying, ‘‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee.’’ At his 
death he bequeathed to the world the blessing of sal- 
vation—the remission of sins—the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, and Eternal Life. He established a Kingdom 
and gave gifts unto men, having led the conquerer 
captive. This Will or Testament became of force 
after his death—‘‘All authority was then given into 
his hands.’’{ Witnesses, in the apostles, were 
chosen to testify of his death. He sealed the cove- 


*2 Cor. 3. +Heb. 8; %. tMatt. 28:18. 
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nant he made for man with his own blood. He ap- 
pointed administrators and they opened the will to 
mankind after the Holy Spirit of promise was sent as 
a signal of the beginning of their service.* Nothing 
that went before can rival or set aside this. No law 
of Moses is its equivalent. No word while Jesus 
lived, spoken to Jew or Gentile can break the force 
of what he says through his chosen administrators. 
The authority of Heaven is in what these apostles 
declare after Jesus’ death. What we must do to be 
saved, and what shall be ours, being saved, rests in 
their words. The conditions enjoined by Jesus when 
he gave to his administrators the Will, are to be 
respected if we would be blissful heirs. We are not 
in any condition to dictate terms to the testator. 
Without his favor we are beggars. Let us humbly 
acquiesce and joyfully partake. 


A Surety. 


‘““By 50 much was Jesus made a surety of a better testament.’’— 
Hebrews 7: 22. 


A Surety is one that undertakes for another that in 
which he is deficient. Satisfaction is asked and the 
surety has to give it. The primary meaning of the 
Greek word translated ‘‘ surety’’ is ‘* mixed or min- 
gled.’” The word also signifies to give pledges, its 
Hebrew equivalent being so rendered in Isaiah 36:8, 
and in 2 Kings 18:23. Sometimes it signifies to 
strike hands as in Prov. 22:26. A surety imports 


*Acts 2. 
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that two or more persons are in the transaction of 
some sort of business, and he engages for one of 
these persons. He proposes to see that the terms or 
conditions are kept. He may pledge himself either 
before or after the obligation begins. It depends on 
the character of the person’s credit if the surety is 
asked beforehand, and on his faithfulness to his obli- 
gation if asked afterwards. The demand for surety- 
ship is to give stability and security to the contract, 
but it may be required as much for criminals as for 
debtors and therefore may exist where no commer- 
cial contract is had. A surety is always voluntary, 
since the law can require no man to be bound for 
another, and the voluntariness grows out of pity or 
compassion or friendship for the person aided. 
While the creditor may demand it, it is the debtor 
who must give the surety. Often men who become 
sureties repent of it at leisure, since they become 
beggared in consequence. In what respects does 
Jesus in his suretyship for us, correspond with these 
elements of suretyship? Letus see. God and man 
have entered into a spiritual covenant because of sin. 
Sin has made us debtors to him, to ourselves, and to 
almost all about us, such is its extortionary nature. 
Without Christ we were bankrupt—tfor ‘‘there was 
none to help.’’ He undertakes for us, having been 
appointed of God for this. It was in the Eternal 
Counsel that Messiah should come to the world, but 
by the consent of the surety, Christ Jesus. He comes 
to man’s help with a full credit in Heaven, being so 
( 
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worthy that ‘‘he thought it not robbery to be ac- 
counted equal to God.’’ Such is his life and deport- 
ment that he gives stability to man’s side of the cov- 
enant. In his humanity he lifts up and does honor 
to man. Though men are sinners he is not ashamed 
to stand good for them, to mediate in their behalf or 
plead their cause. Whatever alienations occur be- 
tween God and man because of man’s wickedness— 
his failure to keep his word with God—Christ 
removes all differences, and satisfies all claims. 
Wherein we are weak he is strong. He gave himself 
a ransom for many because of the great love he had 
for us. He bore our sins in his own body on the tree. 
He is the Author and Finisher of our faith. For the 
joy set before him in granting us relief, he endured 
the cross despising the shame. As he bore the bur- 
den for us, as he paid the debt, do we not owe to 
him all we have? Is it honorable in us not to turn 
our love, life and service over into his hands? Sup- 
posing he had not intervened in our behalf, what 
would have been our condition? Has Jesus ever 
regretted helping mankind? Let us not refuse him 
when he invites us. 


Paes Kine. 


‘Ror He is Lord of Lords and King of Kings.” Rey. 17:14. 


This is the most royal of all metaphors. Although 
Jesus became literally a king, and Pilate buiided 
wiser than he knew when he inserted on the cross, 
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‘* Jesus, King of the Jews,’’ there are so many 
similarities and dissimilarities between other kings 
and Jesus that to pass by without observing these 
features would be to rob ourselves of much pleasure. 
Kings are usually of high and royal descent, and they 
come to their thrones by inheritance. They are care- 
fully educated to fill the lofty office entailed upon 
them. They are usually anointed some time before 
they take the throne. They are coronated publicly, 
and proclaimed at their installment. Connected with 
a throne and sceptre, must be territory, a people to 
inhabit it, laws to govern them, and voluntary subjec- 
tion. Kings have peculiar prerogatives. They call 
their own courtiers and staffs about them. They 
conceive and utter the purposes that mold a nation. 
They make war and declare peace at their option. 
Every one has his eye on the king, since if he is so 
minded he can become despotic and tyrannical. 
Jesus is the Son of God. By him and for him the 
worlds were made. He was ‘‘ appointed heir of all 
things.”’ He was better than the angels, having 
inherited a better name than they. He was anointed 
with the oil of gladness above his fellows at his 
baptism, God deigning to confer on him visibly the 
Holy Spirit. He was crowned in the Heavens before 
the Holy angels, the doors lifting themselves up to let 
the King of Glory in. He was proclaimed by the 
apostles directly after the coronation, their voices 
sounding forth from Jerusalem throughout the world. 
That day he was given a people numbering over 
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three thousand to rule over.* The Law of the Lord 
went forth from Mount Zion. All authority being 
placed in his hands it was his to proceed after his 
own way. His sceptre though swayed in peace is 
conformable only to that which is righteous. ‘He 
must reign until he hath put all enemies under his 
feet.<” 


Tue Lams. 
‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God.”” John 1:36. 


There is great significance in this metaphor as por- 
traying some very valuable characteristics of Christ. 
Jesus is the only being of colossal size who cannot 
be hurt by such a comparison. Imagine any other of 
the great ones of earth so designated. The thought 
seems ridiculous. And yet as illustrating Jesus no 
one seems shocked. Why is this? It is because the 
most beautiful traits found in this mysterious but 
noble life are meekness, tenderness and patience. 
Add to this innocence and submission and you com- 
plete the list. These virtues are more prominent in 
the lamb than any other animal known. Then the 
lamb is cleanly in its habits, and perhaps has less 
blemishes on it than any other domestic beast. It 
was used for the sacrifice from the earliest times on 
account of its typical traits, for these Jewish 
Scriptures intended to unfold to the people the dis- 
position of him who should come, once for all, to 
atone for our sins. Like the lamb, he hurt none and 

*Acts 2: 30-42, 
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was hurt by all. He hung not back when led to the 
slaughter. The soldiers that spat upon him and 
mocked him met not with one reproachful expression. 
He held his peace to their clamors, offered his back 
to their scourges, reviled them not when he lay under 
the greatest violence of their rage, and was patient to 
the last under his sufferings. He was more willing 
to die than they were to put him to death. Neither 
the infamy of the cross, nor the sharpness of the pun- 
ishment, the ingratitude of his disciples, nor the for- 
saking of God, could deter him from attempting 
man’s salvation. ‘He went to his death not simply as- 
a duty, but as an honor anda glory, and was never 
more in harmony with his own purpose than when he 
bore our sins in his own body on the tree. 


Our PASSOVER. 
*¢ Bor Christ our passover is sacrificed for us’’ 1 Cor. 5:7. 


The institution of this type is particularly set down 
in Exodus 12. It was appointed by God as a 
memorial of Israel’s slavery in Egypt, and their 
deliverance from it. After they had been about two 
hundred years in that country, God, mindful of his 
promise, begins to secure their delivery ; and since all 
the former iniracles had proved unsuccessful in bend- 
ing Pharaoh’s heart, God designs the slaying of the 
first-born of every Egyptian family, and thereby 
‘removes the greatest strength of the nation to another 
world. Upon this occasion he orders the Israelites, 
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by Moses, to slay the lamb on the fourteenth day of 


the first month of the year, sprinkle the posts of 
their doors with the blood, and feast upon the flesh 
of it in their several families. That night the angel 
comes and mortally strixes every first-born, none 
escaping but those who observed this command of 
God, and had sprinkled the blood of the slain lamb 
upon their door-posts. Many were the houses sud- 
denly converted that night into places of mourning. 
This eating of the lamb became an ordinance to be 
kept forever and was not only a memorial of what 
had transpired, but was also typical of what must 
take place far futureward if the world’s redemption 
was to be thought of. The design of the passover 
was to set forth Christ. John the Baptist, as well as 
Isaiah, seems to catch this idea; hence he speaks of 
the Messiah under the figure of a lamb. The lamb 
was to be without spot or blemish ; this is the reputa- 
tion of Jesus. It was to be chosen and set apart 
three days, and killed the fourth in the evening. 
Our Savior was separate from men, manifested him- 
self, in his prophetical office three years and upwards, 
before he was offered up as a sacrifice in the fourth 
year. As the lamb was set apart the tenth day so 
Christ did on the tenth day solemnly, but in triumph, 
enter Jerusalem by the same gate the lambs were led 
in to the sacrifice. He was crucified that very day 
and time wherein the paschal lamb was slain— 
between the two evenings—the declining of the sun 
from noon which was the first evening, and the 
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setting of it which was the second; for it was about 
the ninth hour, or three in the afternoon, the usual 
time wherein they killed the passover, that Christ was 
offered up as a complete sacrifice to God. It was 
ordered to be killed in the evening to signify the 
sacrifice of the Messiah in the evening’ of the world. 
He was crucified at the end of the second age of the 
world, the age of the law, and the beginning of the 
third age, that of the gospel, which is called in 
Scripture, ‘‘the last times.’’ The lamb was to be 
roasted whole, not sodden, to put them in mind of 
the hardship they endured in the brick-kilns of 
Egypt; and as a type of the scorching sufferings of 
the Redeemer. Nota bone of the paschal lamb was 
to be broken, which, according to the opinion of 
some, signified that kind of death to which the 
breaking of bones belonged, and that was crucifixion, 
it being the custom to break the bones of malefactors, 
that their punishment might be shortened. This 
was also fulfilled in our Savior (John 19:36). As 
the sprinkled blood of the paschal lamb preserved 
Israel from death, so the blood of Christ becomes the 
propitiation for our sins. The body of the lamb was 
to be eaten as food; so we are to partake of the flesh 
and blood of Jesus (John 6: 53-55). The passover 
was to be followed by the feast of unleavened bread ; 
Christ’s sacrifice is to put us to the purging out of the 
old leaven of sin that we may be free to partake of 
the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. 
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SYMBOLIZED IN THE SERPENT. 


‘%‘ And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness even 50 must 
the Son of Man be lifted up”? John 3:14. 


*The venom of the fiery serpents shooting through 
the veins of the rebellious Israelites was spreading 
death through the camp. This is a lively emblem of 
the perishing condition of men by reason of sin. In 
both cases the remedy was divinely provided. In 
both the way of cure strikingly resembled that of the 
disease. Stung by serpents, by a serpent they are 
healed. By fiery serpents bitten—serpents, probably, 
with skin spotted fiery-red (Kurtz) —the instrument 
of cure is a serpent of brass or copper, having at a 
distance the same appearance. So in redemption, as 
by man came death, by Man also comes life—Man, 
too, ‘‘in the likeness of sinful flesh’’ differing in 
nothing outward and apparent froin those who, per- 
vaded by the poison of the serpent, were ready to 
perish. But as the uplifted serpent had none of the 
venom of which the serpent-bitten people were dying, 
so while the whole human family were perishing of 
the deadly wound inflicted on it by the old serpent, 
the ‘* Second Man’’ who arose over humanity with 
healing in his wings, was without spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing. In both cases the remedy is con- 
spicuously displayed; in the one case ona pole, in 
the other on the crass, to ‘‘ draw all men unto Him.’’ 
(John 12:32). In both cases it is by directing 
the eye to the uplifted remedy that the cure is 
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effected ; in the one case the bodily eye, in the other 
. the gaze of the soul, by ‘believing in Him,”’ as in 
that glorious ancient proclamation—‘‘ Look unto me, 
and be saved, all the ends of the earth.’’ Both 
methods are stumbling to human reason. What to 
any thinking Israelite, could seem more unlikely than 
that a deadly poison should be dried up in his body 
by simply looking on a serpent of brass? Such a 
stumbling-block to the Jews, and to the Greeks fool- 
ishness, was faith in the crucified Nazarine, as a way 
of deliverance from eternal perdition. Yet was the 
warrant in both cases to expect a cure equally 
rational and well-grounded. As the serpent was 
God’s ordinance for the cure of every bitten Israelite, 
so is Christ for the salvation of every perishing 
sinner—the one, however, a purely arbitrary 
ordinance ; the other divinely adapted to man’s com- 
plicated maladies. In both cases the efficacy is the 
same. As one simple look at the serpent, however 
distant and however weak, brought an instantaneous 
cure; even so, faith in the Lord Jesus, however 
tremulous, however distant—be it but obedient faith 
—brings certain and instant healing to the perishing 
soul. Ina word, the consequences of disobedience 
are the same in both. Doubtless many bitten 
Israelites, galling as their case was, would reason 
rather than obey, would speculate on the absurdity of 
expecting the bite of a living serpent to be cured by 
looking at a piece of dead metal in the shape of one 
—speculate thus tillthey died. Alas! is not salvation 
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by a crucified Redeemer subjected to like treatment ! 


A PHYSICIAN. 


‘‘ They that are whole need not a Physician, but they that are sick.” 
—Matt. 9:12, 


Among the many offices ascribed to Christ is that 
of the Healer. The figure of the physician is used 
more than once in the Scriptures. We read in Job 
13:4, of ‘physicians of no value,’’ and in Isaiah 
61:1, an allusion is made to the Messiah under this 
metaphor. ‘There is no truer resemblance than that 
between sin and disease. Indeed sin is a moral 
malady, and Christ is the only being in the world 
who seems to have satisfactorily diagnosed man’s 
condition and applied the remedy. To be successfui 
a physician must be skilled in his profession. He 
must have such an endorsement as shall prevent him 
from being charged with quackery. He must be 
tamiliar with the human system—its habits, tenden- 
cies and demands. He must know temperaments 
that he may discern constitutional failings. He must 
be a good judge of remedies and their qualities, lest 
he should misapply them and so damage the patient. 
He must know when to apply the remedy and when 
to withhold it. If he is dealing with a wound he 
must understand probing and how to bind it up, so 
that it shall grow together healthily. And yet there 
are some things even physicians will not do. They 
will not visit a patient unless sent for. They will 
not, usually, come except they be paid for it. They 
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will not share the wounds or diseases of their 
patients. They cannot prevent themselves taking 
their patient’s disease if they come in too close con- 
tact. They cannot prevent death in many instances, 
nor can they restore the dead to life. They prefer 
to select their cases and avoid those who are poor or 
who are difficult to treat. They are jealous of a rival 
and do not like to be called in where another has 
already had the case. In the midst of their practice 
they are liable to die themselves, leaving their 
patients to the mercies and the skill of others. Jesus 
is a skilled operator. He knoweth man and what is 
in man. He is familiar with the disease of the soul. 
He is acquainted with the agency that produced it 
and the instrumentalities. The remedy he received 
from his Father, and it is exactly adapted to man’s 
wants. He prescribes no corrosives or poisons of 
any sort. He uses the oil of gladness and the balm 
of consolation. He is no respecter of persons. His 
service is without money or price. He shares the 
afflictions of his people, and yet is protected from 
any personal danger by the integrity and deathless- 
ness of his being. His cure is effectual, searching 
into the inward parts. He treats his patients gently, 
not even breaking a bruised reed. ‘Though the dis- 
eases he treats are fatal, and the wounds mortal, his 
restoring power is sufficient to renew as from the 
dead. ‘‘He quickens whomsoever he will.’’ Al- 
though he eventually dies it is that he may give life 


more abundantly. He loses no patients unless they 
a4 
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refuse to use the means he appoints. Those who are 
restored under his treatment have no more disease 
and never die. 


A SHEPHERD. 


*T am the good Shepherd, and know my sheep, and I am known of 
mine.”’—John 10: 14. 

*The pastoral life and duty in the East is very un- 
like that of the shepherds on our bleak hill-sides and 
downs. Here the connection between the shepherd 
and the sheep is simply one of pecuniary interest. 
Ask the English shepherd about his flock—he can 
tell you the numbers and the value; he knows the 
market in which each was purchased, and the remu- 
nerating price at which it can be disposed of. There 
is before him so much stock, convertible into so 
much money. 

Beneath the burning skies and the clear starry 
nights of Palestine there grows up between the shep- 
herd and his flock a union of attachment and tender- 
ness. It is the country where, at any moment, sheep 
are liable to be swept away by some mountain-tor- 
rent, or carried off by hill-robbers, or torn by wolves. 
At any moment their protector may have to save 
them by personal hazard. The shepherd-king tells 
us how, in defence of his father’s flock, he slew a 
lion and a bear; and Jacob reminds Laban how, 
when he watched Laban’s sheep, on the day the 
drought consumed. Every hour of the shepherd’s 
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life is risk. Sometimes for the sake of an armful of 
grass in the parched summer days, he must climb 
precipices almost perpendicular, and stand on a nar- 
row ledge of rock, where the wild goat will scarcely 
venture. Pitiless showers, driving snows, long hours 
of thirst—-all this he must endure, if the flock is to be 
kept at all. Thus there grows up between the man 
and the dumb creatures he protects a kind of friend- 
ship. 

All through this statement are found resemblances 
to Christ. What is it he has not undertaken for our 
sakes? He came to seek and to save his lost sheep, 
in the first place, at whatever cost might be required. 
He soon showed himself to possess a different spirit 
from the hirelfng, who flees when the wolf comes ; 
and he places himself in wide contrast with the rob- 
bers whose estimate of the sheep is merely the money 
they can make out of them. He might have pro- 
tected himself as did those whom he condemned, but 
this would have been a desertion of his purposes, as 
well as of the sheep he came to search for, and to 
feed. 

The Savior makes use of three parables, or alle- 
gories—the shepherd, the door, and the last, the 
good shepherd. In order to understand these we 
must remind ourselves that in the East a sheepfold is 
not a covered building, but a simple enclosure, of 
some considerable extent, surrounded bya wall or 
palisade. Within this enclosure, many flocks of sheep 
which have wandered far away during the day, under 
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the care of shepherds, are collected. The shep- 
herds lead them to the enclosure at nightfall; and 
during the night a single shepherd, here called the 
porter, keeps the gate and guarantees the safety of 
the collected flocks. In. the morning the various 
_shepherds return to the fold to claim their respective 
flocks at the hand of the night porter. They knock 
at the gate of the enclosure and he lets them in; and 
then, each for himself, the shepherds separate their 
own flocks from the others, with which, during the 
night, they have been intermixed, and each shepherd 
leads his sheep forth to the day’s pasturage. If a 
robber wishes to enter the fold, he does not attempt 
the door, where he knows that he will be recognized 
and detected ; he climbs over some other part of the 
enclosure. He comes for no good purpose ; he comes 
to kill and to destroy. 

This is all iliustrative of the motives that swayed 
Christ’s contemporaries. He alone, by his genealogy, 
and what the prophets had declared concerning him, 
was capable of verifying his Messiahship. He alone, 
as respects defrauding God or the world of their just 
rights could say, ‘‘ Which of you convicteth me of 
sin?’? He saw and exposed the wretched preten- 
sions of the Jewish Rabbi. What cared they for the 
people they professed to serve? Place and Power 
was their greatest concern. Not one of them would 
lift so much as a finger full of burden from the 
shoulders of the poor, much less lay down their lives 
for them. With Jesus there was an infinite tender- 
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ness for allin need. And they knew this even as the 
sheep know their shepherd. All classes of people, 
whose wants were honest ones, and whose depend- 
ence was genuine, commanded his attention and 
respect. It was his meat and drink to relieve dis- 
tress. His conduct was his credentials. Noone 
would lay down his life for the sheep unless they 
were his and he loved them. The world had waited 
a long while, but at last the true Shepherd came and 
the sheep instantly knew his voice and clustered 
about him. Out of the wilds, and away from rocky 
precipices, freeing them from false guidance and 
from danger of falling among murderous and thievish 
characters, he led them away into green pastures and 
by the still waters, restoring them sound and whole 
to his Father above. 


A Sun. 


*“*But unto you that share my name shall the Sun of righteousness 
arise with healing in his wings.’’—Mal. 4:2. 


Christ is compared to the Sun for various and good 
reasons. In the beginning of the creation the light 
that was to rule by day was gathered up and conse- 
crated in the sun; so in the beginning of the recrea- 
tion it pleased God that the fulness of the light of 
truth should center in Jesus. As there is but one sun 
made to preside in the heavens, and others borrow 
from that sun; so there can be but one on earth 
capable of illuminating human spirits and all are, 
hence, debtors to him. The sun is high up in the 
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firmament, and by its exalted position it is enabled to 
diffuse its rays far away, in all directions. So Jesus 
has been exalted to the right hand of God, whence 
he sheds his rich blessings on all the nations. The 
sun not only lights our way, but it shows us where to 
go—indicating east, south and west; so Jesus is a 
-guide, going before us in our journey. There is a 
wondrous power in light of any kind and especially 
in the light of the sun. Mr. Crookes, an English 
savant, has recently shown that light, so far from 
being ponderable, as has been taught, has a distant 
‘momentum or force. He proves this by an apparatus 
consisting of a strong glass globe, having mounted 
within it a delicate pair of arms, forming, as it were, 
four spokes of a. wheel, on the ends of which are 
hung bits of pith having one side blackened, so that 
in one revolution all the black sides appear at the 
left, and all the white sides of the pith show on the 
right side. When the air is thoroughly exhausted 
from this globe, and a light is brought near so as to 
shine upon the bits of pith, they at once begin to 
revolve, in the ratio of the well-known law of light, 
and the nearer the light is brought the faster they 
revolve: «Mark: these facts: (1) “The lieht acts 
strongest on the white face of the pith, and so sets it 
revolving. (2) It acts in proportion to its nearness. 
(3) Avery little air let in will entirely prevent the 
action. Christ is indeed a power in the world. He 
moves the hearts of men, and the purer the heart the 
more it realizes the moving power of Jesus. The 
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nearer the heart is to Christ the more vigorously it 
moves under his influence. Or take the more 
common instance of the earth itself. In the winter 
we experience cold; in the summer heat. This 
depends on how close or how far our portion of the 
earth is from the sun. The sun is the same and 
maintains the same distance from the earth; 
but the earth has a way of turning itself about, 
now laying this part to the sun and now that. So it 
is with us. If we would derive benefit from the Sun 
of Rightebusness we must put ourselves in a shape so 
that we shall be receptive to him. If we turn away 
from him we shall'grow cold and lifeless. 

Light disinfects. Dark, miasmatic swamps, when 
opened to the light of the sun, are changed in their 
' nature, and become healthy, fitted for the abode of 
man. So when Christ is let into the human heart, 
which by long neglect seems to yield only a noisome 
pestilential atmosphere, and to be fitted only for the 
abode of reptiles and ravenous beasts, he will purify 
and sweeten it, and cause it to bring forth the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness. Light is productive of 
growth. What would nature do were it not for the 
sunlight? Every plant and shrub is debtor to the 
grand old sun. It is the sun that gives us the four 
seasons of the year. If it were not to shine out 
warm upon the cold earth there would be no summer 
flowers and corn. So Christ quickens and vivifies 
those who would otherwise be cold and barren. The 
sun has a drawing power. How it lifts up the 
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moisture! The waters in ponds and lakes dry away 
sucked up by the thirsty sun. So Christ draws all 
men unto him. He is always busy lifting us to him- 
self. Let us endeavor to sit in heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus. 


Tue Fountain. 
‘*Tn that day there shall be a Fountain opeaed.”’ —Zech. 13:1. 

This is a very beautiful figure of Christ, since a 
fountain is generally the spring or head of a river and 
implies an abundance of water. As a depository, it 
has the capacity to hold its supply in certain limited 
cavities without losing its stream, “The water flows 
through crevices of rock, or leads of earth, down to 
the low places, emptying itself for the benefit of those 
who would else be parched with thirst. It is a means 
of irrigation, fertilizing the land it flows over, soften- 
ing and making rich the matted grasses, and leaving 
sweet, fragrant flowers and luscious fruits in its 
track. ‘The water it yields is pure and to be desired 
by all who love clear, sparkling rills. Pools of water 
were turned to valuable account in the East. Moses 
encamped, first of all, after crossing the sea, at some 
springs. Solomon built fountains or pools for his 
temple service. They have valuable cleansing 
properties in them, frequently, and become popular 
resorts for those who come from a distance. No 
fountain sends forth at the same time fresh and salt, 
or clear and muddy water. Fountains are often over- 
rated, and several good ones have been known to rup 
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dry and cease, or to to be stopped up. He that 
drinks at them, must return again and again or he 
still thirsts. Consider this metaphor. Jesus is the 
well-spring of a new life. He has a holding capacity 
that preserves its treasure from wasting away. He 
sends forth his truth in that direction that shall reach 
into the midst of needy humanity. He enriches the 
world by the shedding of his blood. The stream 
of life that flows from him is unmixed with evil. He 
that cometh to Christ is cleansed from all sin. He 
who drinks of Christ thirsts not. There is an inex- 
haustible supply for all. There is no stopping him 
up. He is beholden to none, for he hath hfe within 
himself, and brings life and immortality to others. 


THe BREAD. 


“T am the Bread of Life; this is the Bread which cometh down from 
Heaven.’’—John 6: 48. 


This metaphor is doubtless founded on the manna 
which Israel partook of in the wilderness. It came 
as a food to them where there was. no sufficient 
natural supply. {It was prepared especially by God 
and sent down from above. It was full of nourish- 
ment. While they were able to provide for them- 
selves it was not given. Only those who believed in 
God were thus supplied and when they became diso- 
bedient the supply was destroyed. But there is an 
allusion, in the metaphor, to bread, such as is baked 
in the oven. This is recognized as the support of 
life. The Bible consenting to this, says, ‘‘ Man 
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shall not live by bread alone.’’ Bread renews 
wasted strength. It fits man for the business 
of the day. Nothing else can well take its 
place as a food. Put every thing else before a hungry 
man and he will be at a loss how to proceed with his 
meal. Its origin is too ancient for sure discovery. It 
ranks as a solid in the same degree that water does 
as aliquid. Itis in these senses the metaphor has 
force. Jesus is sent to supply a keenly felt want. 
He supplies the hungry soul. He comes from above 
at just the time the world is in a famishing condition. 
Only those who realize their destitution find a benefit 
in partaking of him. Those who feed on him are 
made strong. He is better than that bread that 
grows stale or perishes. How good is our Heavenly 
Father to grant us such a Bread of Life! How con- 
descending in Jesus to allow us to feed on him! Let 
us beseech with the disciples, ‘‘ Lord, give us ever- 
more of this bread that we perish not.’”’ 


THE Way. 
‘“*T am the Way, the Truth and the Life.’”»—John 14: 6. 


Way, here, is taken metaphorically. Itis a popular 
figure, and is used in other senses also. The law of 
the Lord is so illustrated in Psalm 119. The 
Christian system is so spoken of in Acts1g:g9. The 
secret counsel of the Most High God is so described 
in Rom. 11: 33. The conversation of the ungodly in 
Psalm 1:1. The works of God in Job 40:19. 
Here it is applied to Christ by himself. We use this 
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word, ‘‘ way,’ in many instances. For example: 
the way to seek honor ; the way into the city, etc. A 
way or route is necessary if a journey is to be under- 
taken. It must be accredited and laid out by those 
having such things in charge, for it will not do to 
allow each person to make a road to suit himself. It 
must be a plain and easily followed way, for 
strangers may travel on it. It may be needed to open 
up hilly places or remove great rocky hindrances. 
Huge forests may frown down upon one, forbidding 
entrance. Sloughs may need draining. At any rate, 
in passing between two points, a course must be 
agreed upon, so that the rights of others be not 
infringed upon. The way to the Cities of Refuge 
was made smooth and plain, all obstacles being 
removed, so that he who ran thither endeavoring to 
flee from his foe might have some chance to escape. 
If they would avail themselves of the shelter of these 
cities they must place themselves in the way and 
hurry onward. Where there is risk of losing oneself 
there are finger-boards, and often the way is hedged 
ins) Phere were ways that'déd to death: The 
Romans had a path on which they led condemned 
culprits. Once stepping on it a man knew what was 
to befall him. When a man, however, was escorted 
by the road that led under the Imperial Arch he 
knew he was to be crowned with laurels. Jesus is 
the Way, as a Teacher, giving us such information 
as we need for safe guidance. Jesus is the Way as 
our High Priest, opening up intercourse with our 
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Heavenly Father by his own blood. Jesus is the 
Way as a Prophet, indicating what is yet before us— 
our sufferings, our destiny, the destiny of the nations 
and of the church, of sin and of Satan; pointing out 
for our comfort the mansions he has gone to prepare, 
and the joys that await us. Every other way to God 
is barred. No man can now come to God through 
Moses. Heaven withdraws Moses and cries, ‘* This 
is my beloved Son, hear him.’’* He is an easy Way. 
He is a safe Way. He is a new and sure Way. 
His way is in his example, in his Words, and in his 
Works. There is no other way. No man can come 
to the Father but by him.f There is no other name 
given by which we can be saved.{ In him is refuge. 
He has broken down the partition-walls between man- 
kind.|| He that walks in Christ finds pleasant 
journeying and is brought safely through to his 
eternal home. 


Tus Door. 


“JT am the door.”’—John 10: 9. 


If there were no significance in this metaphor 
Jesus would never have used it. Let us trace out 
the resemblances. It is as necessary as the house, 
since it lets us in and out of the house. It is under 
the command of the master of the house and he has 
a right to open or shut it for whom and when he 
pleases. It is the appointed place of entrance, the 
windows and walls being for other purposes. It is 
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the ordinary passage, all persons and things passing 
through it. When the door is opened you behold 
what is going on inside, and the furniture and con- 
veniences. You must come to the door if you seek 
admission, and knock. The poor consider the door 
of a house their resting-place, and point of privilege, 
often filling there their bag of alms. It is at the 
door we admit and bid adieu to our friends. Through 
the door we have brought all our little presents, and 
all the commodities of life. The door cuts us off 
from all the rabble and rudeness of the adjacent street. 
By means of the closed door we shut off the hurri- 
cane and the cold ice and snow. We lock the door 
by day and night to keep thieves from robbing us. 
The laughing children run daily to the door to meet 
the affectionate parent. Through the door we had 
our first entrance into the family-life, and out of the 
door, feet foremost, we take our departure for the 
tomb. Ah! the door of a house has its fascinations 
and its glooms. Heaven isa barred castle without 
Jesus. It is for him, not us, to say, ‘‘Enter’’ and 
‘‘Depart.’’ He stands between us and God and we 
must pass through him. What is required of one is 
of all; there is but one Door. Through Jesus you 
behold the splendors of God. You must knock if 
you desire the door of the Kingdom opened to you. 
Your blessings are dispensed to you as you come 
near Christ. It is in Christ we obtain the glorious 
fellowship of the saints. It is through Christ we 
bring and consecrate our gifts to God. It is Christ 
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that separates us from sinners. Behind Christ we 
find shelter from all storms. Protected by Christ no 
foes can harm _us or ours. Dwelling in ‘Christ we 
daily greet our Heavenly Father. Through him we 
were first introduced to the family of God; and 
dying in him we shall pass on into the invisible 
realm of eternity. 


Tue Truk VINE. 


‘*T am the true Vine ’’—John 15:1. 


The figure of a vine was a common one with the 
Jews since the cultivation of the grape was one of 
the most common of occupations. All through the 
prophets we read phrases and sentences touching on 
the vineyard as illustrative of the proposition being 
enforced by the Sacred Writer. As associated with 
‘‘the branches”’ it is a delightful and pointed meta- - 
phor, describing the intimate and blessed union be- 
tween Jesus and those he chose for his disciples. 
Doubtless the passage quoted from at the head of our 
brief essay refers primarily to the apostles. The 
Savior would teach us that the life-giving forces 
originating in him are to be drawn through those 
whom he chose as communicators of that life. The 
fruit the apostles bore, as branches pendant on him, 
is the redeemed souls they are instrumental in win- 
ning to God. Their dependence was on Christ for 
all that they could give or do. He must uphold them 
as the vine does the branches. But then this figure 
has an application to all disciples. There must be 
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that intimacy—that oneness—between all of us and 
Christ that there is between the vine and the 
branches. We must be animated by one spirit as 
the vine and branches are nourished by the same sap. 
We must depend on Christ as the branches rest on 
the vine. In both instances pruning is resorted to. 
Barren branches are lopped off. The fruit-bearing 
qualities are obtained by the relation of the branch to 
the parent-stem. Man is not an independent or self- 
existent being but derives his existence and life from 
a source out of himself. The very idea of depend- 
ence, as the word itself implies, is that of a being 
hanging upon, or from another, as fruit hangs from 
the bough. hrist 1s the true root and stock of 
humanity, and there is a sense in which he has a 
vital counection with mankind. In the plant we find 
a generic law. Each species has a divine idea in it 
after which it is patterning. This idea presides over 
and shapes its growth. So it is with the disciple.” 
Man is more than a thing, for a thing begins and 
remains a thing; whereas a man begins with an 
animal life, but in process of time, under good train- 
ing, the spiritual nature opens, develops, and domi- 
nates, until at last the animal is thoroughly mastered, 
and the manhood matures and ripens into Christ- 
likeness. Man finally gets to find that he only truly 
lives in whom He lives. It becomes a partnership, 
with this covenant, ‘Abide in me and I in you.”’ 
This secures a symmetrical development. We need 
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a standard of complete human excellence and by 
adopting Christ we get it. As he becomes ‘‘ formed 
in us the hope of glory’’ we expand into that nature 
of life which cor-relates with his. This is what the 
apostle refers to when he says we are to ‘‘ grow unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
The figure of the vine is full of the thought of unity, 
and a unity that teaches the comprehensive manifold- 
ness of those whose hope is in Christ. Take away 
the center and you have no circumference. Take 
away the head and the body dies. Take away the 
source of a true life and that life dries up and falls to 
pieces. How soon the branches perish after you 
destroy the life in the body of the vine! Let us keep 
his new commandment, that ‘*‘ we love one another as 
he loved us;”’ and let us not forget to love him and 
live for him who died that we might live. 


TuHeE Root. 
*“*T am the Root and Offspring of David.’’—Rev. 22:16. 


This is the figure of a tree. In the consideration 
of the metaphor we note the tap-root, the branch- 
roots, the trunk, the branches, the leaves, and the 
fruit. Correspondent to these are Christ, the proph- 
ecies and testimonies of the Old and New Scriptures, 
the gospel, the commandments, the promises, and 
the Christian life. The tap-root has age and depth, 
and is hidden down deep in the soil. Christ, as to 
the Eternal Purpose, was a mystery ; equally was he 
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$0; as respects man’s need. For thousands of years 
he lay as an idea, as a Divine conception, in the 
mind of God. For thousands of years, men, not 
knowing what they wanted, agonized for help out of 
the guilt of sin. The main-root bears the body of 
the tree. Christ supports all built upon him. There 
may be little life in the tree above, but as long as the 
root is vigorous the hope of the tree remains. While 
Christ endures let us not despair though much else 
may seem impaired. The root bears but one species 
of tree. If walnut or oak at the root it is walnut or 
oak in the body. There are not many bodies spring- 
ing out of Christ, but ‘‘ One Body.’’ All the branch- 
roots run into the tap-root. So all the prophecies of 
the Old Testament and the testimonies of the New 
run into Christ. Go to what part of the Bible we 
will it is like wandering far away from the tree’s cen- 
ter ; the least rootlet brings us back again. As is the 
nature of the root so is the nature of the tree. The 
same sap flows through both. As is the Christ so is 
the gospel. -The one rests on the other and both are 
one as to united life. Is Christ pure, merciful, lovely 
and of good report? Sois the gospel. The com- 
mandments spring out of the gospel as naturally as 
the branches shoot out from the body of the tree. 
Neither the one nor the other is grievous, or hard to 
bear. ‘The leaves of the tree are for the healing of 
the nations.’’ These are the promises of God. 
When man was prostrate in his first sin, a promise of 
God was given him. Nothing lifts the hopes of a 
15 
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degraded wretch when in the gutter like merciful 
recognition and the promise of help. The fruit of the 
Christian tree is the Christian life. Many trees are 
‘‘nothing but leaves ’’—all promise and no perform- 
ance. The tree has derived benefits from all sources 
that it may become fruitful. For this God blesses us. 
Shall he reap a harvest inus? Of what nature? If 
we, once wicked sinners, were through the favor of 
God grafted into Christ, let us not boast as though 
we were independent. 


Tue Heap. 
‘*¢Head over all things.’?’ Eph. 1:22. 


Bold as is this metaphor, Jesus, the Christ, justifies 
its application. In respect to angels he is the ‘* Head 
of all principalities and powers.’’ In respect to 
man, ‘‘ the head of every man is Christ.’’ In respect 
to other potentates he is ‘‘ king of kings and Lord of 
Lords.’’ In respect to the church he is Head of the 
Body. In respect to the church, as a temple, he is 
‘‘Headstone of the corner.”’ The head is the loftiest 
part of the human body, and is the seat of the senses. 
In it is the instrument of thought, so that it is also 
the seat of the intellect. The conceiving and direct- 
ing faculties belong to the head, so that it is the 
seat of human power. Cut it off and you destroy 
life ; it is therefore the seat of vitality. The physical 
system is so constructed that all the nerves communi- 
cate with the brain. If you prick your finger with a 
pin, the first knowledge you have of it is not at the 
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end of the finger where the pin entered, but at the 
brain whither the nerve-telegram flashed like light- 
ning. All information of the body’s ailments 
originates at the brain. ‘To control the head is to 
control all the members of the body, for the hand, the 
foot, and everything, is subject to such authority. 
When the head fails, for any cause whatever, all the 
other members become disordered, and either act at 
random, or droop and die. If the head sleeps the 
other members rest. The head is the subject of 
kumility and sorrow for we bare it when in sacred 
places, and weep at the afflictions of our fellows. 
On the head the hand of blessing is placed. On the 
head the crown of glory sits. The bowing of the 
head is the token of acquaintance and respect. It is 
the glory of either man or woman, and is often taken 
cognizance of as representing the entire person. 
You may possess the finest form, be lithe or athletic 
in action, but having an inferior head, such as lacks 
wisdom or judgment, you are accounted worthless. 
In any of these particulars do we find resemblances to 
Jesus? Most certainly. He is the wisdom of his 
disciples and the seat of the church’s authority. 
While he does not forbid thought, but rather encour- 
ages it, saying, ‘* What think ye?”’ still Zzs thought is 
so much better than ours that the observing minds 
recognize this and bow to his judgment. In logic, in 
processes of reasoning, he so far surpassed crafty 
lawyers, formalist Pharisees and hardened Sadducees, 
that he fairly won his laurels, none daring to ask or 
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to answer questions. A fool can still contend, 
because he knows not he is a fool, but a wise man is 
he, who, finding his superior, acknowledges him. 
Jesus is head over the body. All persecutions of the 
body affect him first and worst. When Saul of 
.Tarsus was on his way to Damascus to put Christians 
to death Jesus cried out, ‘* Saul! why persecutest 
thou me?’’ His direction is. necessary -to ‘the 
church’s welfare. In proportion as we cast aside the 
word of Jesus so are we ourselves cast aside and dis- 
graced. Jesus, as Head, embodied humility in his 
condescension for man; sorrow, in his sufferings on 
the cross ; blessing and honor, when God the Father 
raised him from the dead. If Jesus had been finally 
cut off by the Jews his disciples never could have 
been rallied. All of his previous efforts would have 
stood for naught. Without a Divine Head there can 
be no Divine Body. Let us reverence the Head of 
the church, suffering no one to take his place. His 
guiding power will lead us safely through this life, 
and bring us, with an abundant entrance, into the 
Life To Come. 


° 


Tus CorRNER STONE. 


“The stone which the builders refused, the same was made head of 
the corner.’’ 1 Peter 2:1. 


Christ, by a metaphor, is not only called a Stone, 
but also a corner-stone. (Matt. 21:42; Acts 4:11; 
1 Peter 2:6). And whereas builders place their 
strongest and most durable stone in the corner, it 
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denotes firmness, strength and duration. This, how- 
ever, is all presupposed in that bold expression, 
‘¢ Behold, I lay in Zion a chief corner-stone, elect 
and precious.’’ A corner-stone sustains and upholds 
the building ; for if the corner of the house fall, the 
whole structure is in danger. ‘‘There came a wind 
from the wilderness and smote the four corners of the 
house, and it fell upon the young men and they are 
dead.’’ Job. 1:19. Some stones may drop out of 
the building, and this is often the case, and the build- 
ing may still stand; but if the corner-stone gives way 
there is no assurance of safety. Corner-stones are 
the medium by which the walls of the house are knit 
together ; fail so to unite them and they separate and 
fall. The corner-stone is the guide stone, the builder 
casting his eye constantly on it, and by it regulating 
the material as he builds it in. The corner-stone is 
more exposed than other stones, and hence is of the 
best material. Any violence or rub is almost sure to 
strike the corners of ahouse. Build large and firm 
corners up and the whole structure is protected and 
preserved. Valuable things are deposited in corner- 
stones that may be transmitted down to future genera-_ 
tions,and that our posterity may learn from the things 
imbedded the history and custom of past times. 
Our lives and our hopes are built on Christ. Hence 
he has in himself the elements of strength and endur- 
ance. ‘‘In him dwells all the fullness of Godhood 
bodily.”’ All races, tribes and nations are united in 
him, for ‘‘in him there is neither male nor female, 
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Jew nor Greek.’’ ‘* We are all one in Christ Jesus.’ 
Paul, as a wise master-builder, laid the corner-stone 
and, careful himself how he built on it, cautions 
others also.* When an infidel wishes to destroy our 
faith he first of all attacks the divinity of Christ, 
ridicules his miracles or his resurrection, possibly 
laughs at what he calls the legend of his incarnation, 
or sneers at the idea of Jesus doing our thinking 
for us, or of his commanding us to. take his 
yoke upon us. Jesus gets the brunt of every attack, 
but while he endures the church is comparatively 
safe. He has declared that the gates of hades shall 
not prevail against it, and while the ‘‘seed of the 
woman”’ is capable of bruising Satan’s head there is 
no need of alarm. They have battered away at this 
corner-stone for over eightsen hundred years, but the 
building of God still stands, and it is doing more for 
Heaven and mank:nd to-day than ever before. ‘It 
is bright as the sun, fair as the moon, and terrible as 
an army with banners.’’ 


Tue BrIDEGROOM. 


‘*Behold the bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet him .””— Matt 25: 6. 


This metaphor presupposes two things: first, a per- 
son ina single capacity, and as such, a suitor; sec- 
ond, a married person, and so considered, a hus- 
band. When we contemplate the affection and 
anxiety of Christ for sinners and for his saints there 
are valuable similarities to be traced out. A man 


*1 Cor. 3, 
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that is intent on marrying, cannot be contented to 
remain in repose in Lis father’s house, however per- 
fect the enjoyment. He will counsel and confer with 
his father, even asking his endorsement of the choice 
he may make. If he desires to make suit he will 
often send some friend to open the way so that his 
presence may be acceptable. Then he will set out 
on his journey to meet his beloved. He will be 
patient in forming his attachment, that each may 
learn the characteristics of the other. It will grieve 
him to find he has a rival, one that is seeking to win 
away the object of his affection, and especially so, if 
the person herself encourages it. When the time for 
marriage approaches the friends of both parties will 
bestir themselves, making preparation, and providing 
for a season of rejoicing. The husband will be de- 
voted to his bride, he will be jealous of her honor, 
and will resent all reflections on her character. 
Their fortunes will be a unit, and when one suffers 
both will suffer; while 1f one rejoices both will re- 
joice. They will hide each other’s faults and bear 
each other’s burdens. They will be virtuous and 
chaste, having but one husband, and one wife. They 
will have privacies and secrets that the world is not 
permitted to intrude upon. They will respect their 
marriage contract in all particulars, and nothing but 
death itself will dissolve it. Thus will they form and 
fix their attachment for each other and set a good 
example to mankind. Mark the resemblances. Not- 
withstanding the joys of Heaven and the share which 
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the Son had with the Father in creation,* it delighted 
him to come to a people prepared for him. He had 
a full conference with his Father concerning his 
espousal of his own.f Prophets were sent to declare 
his coming and John the Baptist was his usher. He 
came as a traveller from a far country that he might 
wed his people.t He abided with those for whom 
he cherished a love, for three or four years, that they 
might know him. It always grieves him to see his _ 
betrothed running after false lovers. It grieves him 
to see the church treat him coldly, or permit any 
object to come between him and her love. Excite- 
ment gathered about Jerusalem during the days of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit, for the marriage of 
Jesus to the bride, the Lamb’s wife, was being con- 
summated. ‘* Jesus loved the church and gave him- 
self for it, that he might sanctify it, having cleansed 
it by the washing of water, with the word, that he 
might present the church to himself a glorious 
church, not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing.’’|| We are honored and lifted up by his 
espousal. Heaven and earth, angels and devils, re- 
spect us more for Christ’s sake. Being heirs with 
Christ—all that is his is ours, and the patrimony 
granted unto the Son, the church has a dowry in, as 
a faithful spouse. Sometimes churches prove un- 
faithful to the Bridegroom, leaving ‘their first 


love,’§ and ‘‘committing adultery.’? There are 


*Gen. 1:26. Col. 1:16. +tJohn 14: 20-25. tJohn 1:11. Eph, 5: 26-27, 
§Rey. 2:4. Rev. 2: 20-28, 
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sweet words and thoughts, words of the Holy Spirit, 
that apply to none but the beloved of Christ. The 
world understands them not, for they are not ad- 
dressed to sinful men. If we are only as true to 
our Espoused as he is to us, even death itself shall 
not part us, for he is gone before to prepare our new 
home, that where he is we may be also.* 


A CapTaAIN. 


‘To make the Captain of our Salvation perfect through sufferings.’> 
—Heb. 2:10. 


This isa military term, the Greek word being de- 
rived from ago, which signifies to lead, and arche, 
which means beginning, or chief. As it is a military 
term the resemblances will be drawn from the battle- 
field. A captain is selected, generally, for his emi- 
nence as a leader. He has the power to enlist and 
train men to serve in war. He chooses his under 
officers that the company may be ordered aright. 
He keeps the muster-roll wherein is registered the 
names of his men, and by which he can call them for 
service. He encourages his soldiers for duty by 
addressing them hopefully, inspiring them with cour- 
age. He has power to cashier one man and_.pro- 
mote another. He sees that his men are well armed, 
and if in camp provided for. He goes at the head of 
his company and endeavors to become an example 
unto his men for unflinching bravery and endurance. 
He is responsible for the action of his company, and 


*John 14: 3. 
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he must co-operate. with his superior officer. Christ, 
like Saul, stood above every other leader, head and 
shoulders.* He called unto himself Philip and 
Nathaniel, Matthew, Peter, James and John, and 
such as he desired for immediate service. He has a 
book wherein the names of his followers are re- 
corded.f He took them on the mountain-side to 
inspire them for what lay before them. He rejected 
Judas and employed Paul. He armed them with the 
Sword of the Spirit, and declared he would be with 
them to the end of the world. He is the Author and 
Finisher of our faith, ‘‘he was tried ia all points as 
we are,’’ ‘‘forasmuch as his disciples were sufferers 
he took part in the same.’’ We are instructed to 
look unto him who endured, and despised the shame, 
being now set down at God’s right hand. He must 
reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet—it 
rests with him to make the conquest and all will be 
subjected but God himself, his superior officer, to 
whom even Christ is, and shall be, subject, that God 
may be all in all.t 


THE REFINER. 
‘He shall sit as a Refiner and a purifier of silver.” Malachi 3:3. 
This similitude is taken from refiners, who melt 
their metal in crucibles, separating the drossy parts 
from that which is pure. The metaphor is expressive 
and symbolizes that afflictive process by which Christ 
chastens or purifies his disciples. When precious 


*Hebrews 1. +tRey. 21:27. +1 Cor. 15; 25-29, 
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metals are first taken from the earth they are gross, 
being full of rubbish. To the eye of a novice the 
base material sparkles and attracts attention even 
more than the valuable, but the fire tries it, of what 
sort it is, and after the smelter has accomplished his 
task,the little that was good having been run off, the 
dross is left.at the bottom of the vessel. To 
hasten the work, the fire is often made hotter, so that 
the metal may be better separated from the inferior 
surroundings. Often, he adds something to aid in 
the disintegration. If he does not succeed as he 
wishes at the first smelting, he heats it over as much 
as six or seven times. He does not wish nor intend 
to waste or spoil his gold or silver, and so simply 
subjects it to such degrees of heat as shall refine it 
thoroughly. He finds by testing that his precious 
metals receive no detriment from the fire, but rather 
that by refining carefully he helps it as to quality. 
After his work is done it is fashioned into rare and 
choice vessels, and other things fit for use or orna- 
ment. ‘‘ As the fining pot for silver and the furnace 
for gold so the Lord tries the heart.’’ Prov. 17: 3. 
«* He chooses us in the furnace of affliction.’’ Isa. 
48:10. ‘Behold, I will melt them and try them for 
what should I do else for the daughter of my people.”’ 
Jer.9:7. ‘If need be you are in heaviness, through 
manifold temptations ; that the trial of your faith being 
much more precious than gold that perished, though 
it be proved by fire might be found unto praise and 
glory and honor at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
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1 Peter 1: 7-8. This is the language of Holy Writ 
concerning the purifying process applied to man. It 
is only as base desire and sin are purged from a 
human being that he can become at all worthy or 
acceptable to God. Affliction is a disciplinary 
process that is requisite in the present system of 
things. God sees very little that is useful to him, in 
the man he passes by without putting him to the test. 
Every good stone will find a sculptor. The mallet 
and chisel brings out the beauteous form that is to be. 
Not in vengeance nor for our injury are the trials of 
God imposed upon us. Lessons of humility and 
patience, of resignation and forbearance, must be 
learned if the better parts of human nature shall be 
brought out. Pride that goeth before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit which precedeth a fall, are elim- 
inated from life by its fiery trials. God is thus fitting 
us for that Eternal Realm where there is no sin nor 
anything that breeds or fosters sin. Earthly parents 
may chastise us for their pleasure but he for our 
profit. Nor will he put us to trials greater than we 
can bear, but at all times he will provide a way for 
our escape. It is the dross he desires to destroy 
not the gold. 


tHE, HOLY SPIRIT. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A Gute. 


** He shall guide you into all truth.”’—John 16: 13. 


A guide is very essential when one is travelling in 
anew country. He who has been where we have 
not, and is familiar with the way, is capable of help- 
ing us. He can avoid obstacles, as the climbing of 
mountains, wading of rivers, encamping in places 
devoid of wood, water or food, or running into dan- 
gers with treacherous men. He can enable us to 
save distance by selecting the directest route. He 
can obtain provisions and implements of travel at the 
cheapest rates, since he is regularly in the business, 
and knows the best places to deal. He can journey 
by night as well as by day if it is found necessary to 
do so. He knows best what is needed and what can 
be dispensed with in our outfit. He is able to intro- 
duce us into the new customs that we meet, and ex- 
plain them to us. It is his business to see us safely 
through our journey, bringing us safely to our desti- 
nation. 

What could the apostles have done without the 
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Spirit’s guidance? The kingdom they were to 
establish, the ministry they were to adopt, and the 
work they were to do, were all new to them. Is it 
any wonder they were told to ‘‘ tarry in Jerusalem 
until endued with power from on High?’’ The 
Spirit came fresh from the throne of God, having 
received the Words of God, to inspire these men of 
God for their task. What a personal ministry of the 
Holy Spirit that was during the days of the apostles! 
Paul would go to some new city to preach the gospel 
but the Spirit forbade it. Philip is journeying along 
one day when he sees a chariot in the distance. The 
Spirit says, ‘‘ Join yourself to this chariot.’’ This 
Heavenly Guide went here, there, and everywhere, 
using men as his temple, and basis of operations, 
guiding them into all truth, preserving them from 
dangers, enabling them to utter words of truth and 
soberness, and opening up to them the way in which 
they should walk while they taught mankind. ‘* God 
did not give them a spirit of fear, but of power, and 
of love, and of a sound mind.”’ ‘Through this divine 
guidance they were taught how to arm themselves 
against the devil so as to obtain a spiritual conquest. 
They were made to speak in new tongues. They 
were given glimpses of futurity.* They were put 
upon a course which if pursued properly would en- 
able them to finish it with joy. And now as the 
Spirit guided them so they are to guide us. What 
they have learned through the Holy Spirit of the 


*2 ‘Cor. 12; 
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Way of Life, they seek to communicate to us. They 
are embassadors, beseeching men in Christ’s stead to 
become reconciled to God. This is the Divine order; 
God sends his Son into the world ;* his Son sends 
the Holy Spirit ;f the Holy Spirit sends the apos- 
tles ;f the apostles send the disciples.|| We should 
all endeavor to move in our own grade and order, 
not going back to John the Baptist to guide us. 
Apollos tried that and had to go to a man and 
woman to learn the way of the Lord more perfectly.§ 
Nor should we ignore the apostles going back to the 
Lord Jesus. Saul of Tarsus tried that, saying, 
‘¢Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’’ The Lord 
said, **Go to Damascus and it shall be told thee 
what thou must do,”’ sending the humble Anafias to 
enlighten him. Those whom the apostles sent 
(Timothy, ‘Vitus, etc.) could only point out the way 
indicated and taught by the inspired apostles; and 
we, if we desire safe guidance, must still go back to 
them. They alone are so guided by the Holy Spirit 
as to be authorized to declare the way and conditions 
of salvation. The Holy Spirit will never guide us, 
independent of them, and the Quaker and every other 
man, good and inoral as he may be, is wrong when 
he waits for any other instruction or assistance than 
that proffered by Christ through those he commis- 
sioned to teach. 

If we reflect upon the characteristics and qualifi- 


*Heb. 1. tJobhn 16:7. tActs 11:12. Acts 13:4, |2 Tim, 2:2, 


e §Acts 18: 24-26. {Acts 9: 6-19. 
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: ations of the Holy Spirit—that he is to teach, to 
uide, to comfort, to speak, etc., we shall readily see 
e is an intelligent agent, who wills, presides, 
directs, dictates, and, in many other ways, asserts 
himself as a Personality. He is not an essence, to 
flow or be poured out. like water; and although 
} such expressions are used concerning him, they are 
used metaphorically, and must be so construed. 
Such are his powers, such their variety and magni- 
tude, that the Scriptures employ almost every figure 
of speech to convey its ideas. Should we say Jesus 
was a literal vine, or lamb, because these figures por- 
trayed some characteristic of him? Certainly not. 
Neither let us so degrade the Holy Spirit of God. 
God’s agents are intelligent, and if they were not 
they could not reach intelligent man. By no physi- 
cal force does God operate on human minds and 
hearts, but by his Spirit and Truth, reproving and 
rebuking, convicting and conquering. Such a guide 
—one who can teach us the true way, and correct us 
so that we no more follow mistaken routes, should be 
made welcome by mankind. 


A CoMFORTER. 


‘And I will pray the Father and He shall give you another Comforter 
that He may abide with you forever.”’ John 14:16. 


What a blessed promise is this! And what sug- 
gestiveness in this word Comforter! It implies 
distress and sorrow and that there is one capable and 
willing to render relief. A true comforter will search 


a 
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into the causes of one’s affliction. He will choose 
wise and tender words, and drop them down into our 
sad hearts like oil, He will forsake his own interests 
and take up his abode with us while in trouble. He 
_will anticipate every annoyance and remove it. 
Some comforters mean well but they are not wise. 
They surfeit you with idle words. They censure 
your motives rather than assuage your grief. They 
present themselves when you desire retirement and 
desert you when most needed. Their primary 
object seems to be not so much to hush your weeping 
heart, as to gather the secrets of your soul, and spread 
them out for the inspection of a gossiping community. 
A genuine comforter is without price. He is a friend 
indeed. Such is the Holy Spirit. Like the Savior, 
he knows our infirmities and pleads for us with 
unutterable groans. He delights to dwell with those 
whose heart is upright. He quickens us to all 
worthy activities. He aids us in the mortification of 
our lusts. Where he dwells there is liberty. All - 
who are led by him are under no merciless laws. 
The fruit that» he enables us to bring forth are love 
and joy and peace. He aids us in softening our hard 
lot. He develops within us life eternal. He enables 
us to cry ‘* Abba, Father’? when in need. All this 
he does for us, but it depends upon our relation to 
the Lord’s Body. Outside this Body he is no Com- 
forter to us. He then admonishes us through the 
truth, to-enter into that Body, and warns us what will 


result if we do not enter in. We must possess a 
16 
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place and sphere as a member of this Body if we 
would derive benefit from the Holy Spirit. Can my 
hand hope to be animated by the spirit dwelling 
within my body, if it is cut off? Neither need anyone 
expect to derive aid or comfort from the Holy Spirit 
unless he puts himself into a proper relationship with 
Christ and his church. Paul says to the church at 
Corinth: ‘‘ Know you not that you are the temple of 
God and that the Holy Spirit dwells within you. 
Defile not the temple of God.”’ 


An EARNEST. 


** After ye believed, ye were sealed with the Spirit of Promise; which is 
the earnest of our inheritance.’’ Eph. 1:13. 


An earnest imports something bought or sold, at 
which transaction there was an agreement entered 
into. Itis given as a pledge of good faith, and when 
given, has the effect of binding the negotiation. It 
puts an end to all attempts to rue, or re-sell. The 
party who pays the earnest goes away with no uneasi- 
ness, for in that act he secured the property to him- 
self. An earnest is required to be proportionable in 
size to the transaction itself. The party receiving it, 
puts it to immediate use, enjoying what it brings to 
him of pleasure. It is quite likely that several days 
will intervene between the paying of the earnest and 
the final transfer of the property. If, however, the 
party flies from his contract the earnest is forfeited, 
and the one receiving it is so much wealthier. 

The Spirit of God is the earnest God gives to the 
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obedient believer.* He does not give his spirit to 
the world because the world is in no mood or condi- 
tion to receive it.f ‘* Because ye are sons God hath 
sent forth the spirit of his son into your hearts.”’ 
(Gal. 4:6). The Holy Spirit is given to his child- 
ren not only to strengthen and comfort them but also 
as a token of their future inheritance. God gives his 
‘spirit to them that obey him”’ as an assurance that 
they are forgiven and that they will be provided for. 
What little ground is there for any soul to despond 
who believes in Jesus? Having received our earnest 
let us not attempt to defraud God. Let us maintain 
our covenant withhim. There is hazard to run until 
the redemption of the purchased possession. Do not 
let those who put on the armor boast as they who take 
it off. Having ministered to others let us beware 
lest we ourselves become castaways. If the blessings 
of God are so good and abundant here, what will be 
the richness of his grace when he confers upon us 
our final reward? The joys of Christ’s Kingdom 
below are but a foretaste of what we shall experience 
in the everlasting kingdom. Let us not consider the 
Lord as slack in his promises for in due time we 
shall reap if we faint not. 


A SEAL. 


‘Grieve not the Holy Spirit whereby ye are sealed into the day of 
redemption.’’ Eph. 4: 30. 


This metaphor is very similar, in some respects, to 
that of an Earnest. However, it has distinctive 
*Acts 2:38. tJohn 14:17. 
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features of itsown. A seal is an impression or mark 
stamped upon an object, to give official sanction, or 
to detect undue interference with its contents. A 
plastic substance is first dropped upon the thing to be 
sealed and then the seal itself is imbedded, leaving its 
outline. It is often used to distinguish property, as 
upon spoons, or upon animals, where initials are cut 
or burnt in. Often it is used where one does not 
desire to interfere with the article for some time, as a 
means of preservation. It is used to conceal what we 
would communicate only privately to a friend, as the 
seal on a letter. Frequently it is counterfeited. 
Inventors and merchants find that after every 
endeavor to protect their interests some one imitates 
their brand or patent and robs them of their hard- 
earned discovery. Bogus coins float through a com- 
munity, stamped so skillfully as often to defy detec- 
tion. 

When God enstamps his child with the Holy Spirit 
it is an official assurance that he approves his course, 
and owns him as his. ‘‘If any man have not the 
spirit of Christ he is. none of his.’’ The truth has 
first to be placed in our hearts, and when the sanction 
of God’s spirit accompanies this, we know that we 
are born of God. God writes on us the new name 
of ‘*Christian.’’ The sealing of the Holy Spirit is a 
_ proof that we are his, and under his care. We are 
dead unto sin and our lives are hid with Christ in 
God. Itis impossible for Satan to injure us as long 
as we despise not the spirit, nor quench its influence. 
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They that are sealed with God’s spirit delight in 
private communion with him. The ensignia of God 
may be counterfeited at times. All good things are 
subject to this. Patriotism was counterfeited by an 
Arnold and loyalty by a Judas. This is no fault of 
the genuine thing itself. It really argues its value, 
since unless it was worthy no one would care to simu- 
late it. Satan has been known to transform himself 
into an angel of light the better to carry out his pur- 
poses ; so there are base mortals who have not the 
love of God in their hearts, whose belly is their God, 
and whose end is destruction. These are sealed 
with the mark of Cain rather than of Christ, and go 
roaming about the earth, vagabonds, as they are. 


As WATER. 


‘+ He that. believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water. But this spake be of the Spirit which 
they that believe on him should receive”? John 7: 388-39. 


*In this metaphor we have the Holy Spirit repre- 
sented by water. Between the Spirit itself and water 
there is no resemblance more than between a circle 
or an eye, and the Divine Nature. When the Spirit 
is said to be poured, it is a figurative expression, to 
which there is nothing resembling in the manner of 
the Divine operations. What then, it may be asked, 
is the resemblance? Why is the Spirit said to be 
poured, if the pouring of water does not resemble it? 
The foundation of the figure is the very reverse of 
what is supposed. The Spirit is said to be poured 


*Carson. 
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out, not because there is any actual pouring, which is 
represented by pouring out water in baptism, but 
from the resemblance between the effects of the 
influences of the Spirit and those of water. The 
Holy Spirit is represented as poured out on the same 
principle on which God is said to have come down 
from heaven, or look down from heaven, or 
to? ~have. hands and “armsa It <is) an) sacecom-= 
modation to our ways of thinking and speaking, 
not as expressive of reality. The Holy Spirit is 
figured as water, not to represent any likeness in him 
to water, just as God is figured asa man. The Holy 
Spirit is said also to be as dew. Does this imply. 
_ that there is a likeness to the falling of dew and the 
manner of the communication of the Holy Ghost? 
Our Lord represents the Spirit as a well, the waters 
of which spring up. (John 4:14). Is there also a 
likeness in the manner of the communication of the 
Spirit to water rising up out of the ground, as well as 
to water poured out from above? The Holy Spirit is 
also represented as a river whose streams make glad 
the city of God! In all these figures the Spirit is rep- 
resented in accommodation to natural things, and 
natural things are not accommodated to it. The 
effects of the one resemble the effects of the other; 
but as to manner, there is no likeness. The Spirit, in 
every figure, takes the manner of the re- 
sembling object, but the resembling object 
never takes the manner of the Spirit, because 
nothing is known of his manner. Of this there must 
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not be—cannot be any likeness. If the manner of 
the communication of the Spirit could be represented, 
one only of these modes must be employed. If his 
manner is pouring, it cannot be like dew, nor like 
rain, nor like a river, nor like a spring-well. But if 
the likeness be merely between the effects of the 
Spirit and the effects of water then the Spirit may be 
represented by dew, or rain, or a river, or a spring- 
well, just as the water is supposed to be applied. It 
is wrong to suppose an ordinance to be appointed to 
represent the mode of the Spirit’s communication ; 
and as it is spoken of under all these modes, each of 
them might claim an ordinance as well as pouring. 
Baptism might as well represent water rising out of 
the earth, distilling in dew, running in a stream, or 
falling in rain, as pouring out of a cup. Each of 
these represents the blessings of the Spirit, by con- 
forming the language about the operations of the 
Spirit to a particular state of the water; none of them 
represent the mode of these operations. The Holy 
Spirit is said to fall; why, then, should not baptism 
represent falling? The Holy Spirit is represented as 
wind; why, then, is there no blowing in baptism? 
The Holy Spirit is represented by fire; why is there 
no fire used in this ordinance? The gift of the Spirit 
was represented by the breathing of Jesus on the 
apostles; why is there no breathing in baptisme A 
judicious mind, contemplating these thoughts, will 
see a beauty in all these figures of speech nor will it 
embarrass him as to the nature and mode of the 
Lord’s ordinances. 
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THE WORD OF GOD. 


CHAPTER: V. 
A Laeurt. 


‘Thy Word is alamp unto my feet and a light unto my path.”— 
Psalm 119: 105. 

This metaphor is used to illustrate Christ, his dis- 
ciples, and the Word of God. We have remarked 
upon it under these heads, but, at the risk of repeti- 
tion, intend to give it more than a passing notice 
here. (1) Light, metaphorically, is put for life itself, 
Job 3:16, 20,21. (2) For any prosperity and joy of 
mind arising from thence, Esther 8:16. (3) For 
the open and manifest state of things, Zeph. 3:5; 
Matt. t0;27 5 Jobn 3: 215 yi Cotr4s.O.2e Cl ahoG 
favor and good will, Prov. 16:15. (5) For the 
original cause of spiritual transformation, 2 Cor. 4:6. 
(6) For the procuring cause, Eph. 5:8-15. Light 
is often used to express knowledge, as in Dan. 5: 11 
and Isa. 60:3. It is also expressive of glory, the 
rays and resplendency making it a beautiful and fit 
emblem of the excellency of the truth. Truth, like 
light, was in the beginning, with God, and both were 
the first instruments of his power. Natural light was 
God’s first creation. Its bursting into being dispelled 
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chaos and the pre-existent, Eternal Night. It was 
nécessary in order to set forth those things which 
were yet to be. The Word of God declares the 
being of God, the creation of the world, the creation 
of man, his sin and fall, the character of sin, the 
purpose of God, his love to us in sending the 
Redeemer, and how we can acceptably serve him. 
It reveals our Lord’s incarnation, nativity, his perfect 
life, his sufferings and death, his resurrection and 
ascension, and his intercession for man. The truth, 
like the light, is undefilable in its nature. The rays 
of light may plunge through watery or sulphurous 
clouds but it remains the same, pure element. 
Really it is about the only thing known that cannot 
be corrupted. Thus is it with the gospel. It may 
be incorporated with error, or imbedded in men’s 
rubbishing opinions, but it preserves its own integ- 
rity, notwithstanding, for strip off the surface and 
there lies the truth refusing to fellowship falsehood. 
Further, like the light, it purges. Like leaven, from 
the moment it enters the mass it is at work; but not, 
like leaven, to assimilate. Its province is to scatter 
and dispel all dark and hideous things. How it 
makes its foes wince! How it has worried Catholi- 
cism the last three hundred years! And how it 
sorely puzzles all sedtarians, whose notions and 
schemes are dear to them. It leaps into the center 
of our little human systems and begins driving, and 
sifting, and wearing, and melting our favorite human 
dogmas into nothingness. The Word of Ged, like 
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the light, penetrates the slightest crevices ; it is quick 
and powerful, keener ‘iat a sword, and divides be- 
tween soul and spirit. 

Truth, like light, infuses new qualities. It is said 
by some that color is no substance, but simply the 
various shades produced by more or less rays and 
angles of light. So, the truth not only brightens and 
makes joyous—it justifies, inspires hope, implants 
courage, establishes character, and secures perfect 
peace. It humbles the lofty and lifts up the op- 
pressed. It chastens the impure. It disturbs the 
conscience of the covetous, compelling him to relax 
his grasp upon wealth. It clothes the cold and 
naked spirit. It warms and invigorates it. It sheds 
glory on all who embrace it. As the light brings 
things near which seem far off, so the truth mediates 
and reconciles the estranged. . It is a law and bond 
of fellowship. And yet it becomes a breach between 
the righteous and the wicked. Like a rich and 
costly mine it carries choice veins of wealth to the 
coffers of its possessor. It gives rest to the weary 
and pardon to the guilty. It is light to the blind and 
legs to the lame. The powers and province of light 
is just beginning to be known. Some one says, ‘ last 
age was the age of steam; the coming age is that of 
electricity.’ So, religiously, the past has been an 
age of dreams and visions, of doubts and dogmas ; 
the coming age shall be one when the Word of God 
shall preside over men’s thoughts. It shall illumine 
life’s every path. Truth shall be concentrated and 
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utilized in a thousand ways. It shall become the 
medium of public thought. Men shall walk in it, 
and confide and rejoice. Trustworthiness, and a 
steady, onflowing, unspeakable love for one another, 
shall be the fruits gathered from this fragrant tree of 
truth, planted in the heart of man. 


A Free. 


**TIs not my Word like as a fire? ’’—Jer. 23: 29. 


The Word of God is fitly compared to fire for 
various reasons. In the first place, like light, it has 
an illuminating property in it. The traveller, when 
lost, or desiring to make his camp, first of all builds 
his fire that he may inspect his surroundings, and 
prepare for his night’s shelter. For an inanimate 
thing nothing is so companionable as fire to the wan- 
derer. It cheers his spirit, promising him whole- 
some food, necessary warmth and protection from 
wild beasts. Fire burns every combustible thing it 
can seize on. It has a consuming force and a sepa- 
rating force. It has a melting, softening power in it. 
Its influence is purifying. It has vast reducing power, 
bringing a large bulk down to a small handful. In 
the hands of the metallurgist it is a test. It is of 
an ascending nature, greedily mounting to its proper 
throne. Its properties are so many and necessary, it 
was one of the four elements in the system of the 
ancients, ranking with earth, air and water. 


How like unto the Word of God! As an element 
of comfort to the soul the truth is sweeter than honey 
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and the honeycomb. It corrects his footsteps, and 
shows him where safely to repose. It rids him of 
the drossiness of his nature, consuming all his 
grosser passions, giving his faculties new directions, 
and cleansing his tastes and desires. It melts down 
his prejudices, and minifies the theology of his 
choice, until nothing remains save that which is 
acceptable to God. It tests his courage, and the 
quality of his manhood. It lifts him above the follies 
of mankind as on eagle’s wings. Truth, when well 
treated, burns on the altar of the heart like the fire of 
Israel’s priests which never expired. Like the fire 
in the valley of Hinnom, too, it burneth day and 
night, a fit depository of the world’s filth and wicked- 
ness. What a heap of chaff was there, in the days 
of Jeremiah, among the Lord’s wheat! No wonder 
God raised up a prophet to hurl it forth in the midst 
of the false dreams and lies. Since then God has 
raised up many such men—bearers of torcnes—pro- 
moters of those consumptive periods that ridded the 
world of its refuge of lies, and compelled a recon- 
struction of its affairs. So does the fire of God’s 
word sweep away, at a stroke, our long-labored and 
pretentious cities of sin. Let us see to it that we are 
not involved in the general wreck and fate of evil 
and iniquity. 


A HamMeEr. 
‘* Like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces.""—Jer. 23:29, 


What could a mason do without his hammer? 
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When the geologist goes forth to examine the rocks 
he provides himself with a hammer that he may 
crush the geodes and disenthrall the crystals. A 
hammer is useful in many a hand. ‘The blacksmith 
beats out, straightens, and curves the iron, wich his 
hammer. The carpenter drives the nail and adjusts 
the frame of the building with it. But a hammer 
must have a hand to hold it. It must have wisdom to 
direct it and strength to make good the blow. So 
God’s word must be supported by his wisdom. The 
Holy Spirit must direct it, and inspire it with force. 
It must be in the hand of a workman, that can reach 
the material to be shaped and molded. Like a 
hammer, alone, it is a useless, idle thing. But in the 
hands of a man of God like Jeremiah or Paul, it can 
break proud spirits, dash in pieces rebellion, and 
build up a righteous people. Has’ your stony heart 
ever felt the strokes of God’s truth? Has that truth 
broken through the rude exterior of your life, dis- 
covering the jewel within your 


A Sworp. 
*¢The Sword of the Spirit which is the Word of God.’”—Eph. 6:17. 


Two things may be inquired into, and in both 
respects we shall run the parallel. First, why the 
Word of Godis compared to a sword. Second, why 
the Word is called the sword of the spirit. Some 
think the abstract is put for the concrete in the above 
passage—pneuma for pneumatiko—the sword of the 
spirit for the spiritual sword. As for example, ‘‘ the 
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weapons of our warfare are not carnal but mighty”’ 
—that is, spiritual weapons. Others think that we 
must take more than the sword of the spirit, or, 
rather, othey than the sword of the spirit, even, the 
spirit itself. But the apostle is thinking of that 
Divine weapon which is to be wielded by the disciple 
and, hence, we prefer the previous idea. A sword is 
a weapon used by soldiers to attack an enemy or 
defend themselves from attack. Formerly, it was 
kept keen and sharp, and generally two-edged ; but in 
latter times, warriors relying on other weapons for 
battle, keep the sword dull, carrying it mostly as a 
token of authority; a sword is used as a figure 
of authority when stating the prerogative of a 
magistrate, as, ‘‘he beareth not the sword in vain.”’ 
It is a fixed principle that ‘‘ they that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword,”’ the gist of which is, that 
by buckling on the sword you indicate your profes- 
sion and intention, and you may be held for such 
consequences as follow. Out West a man risks an 
instantaneous shot by carrying or handling a pistol. 
Many men disport weapons they are in no sense com- 
petent to handle. In such cases they would be better 
off unarmed. He who bears a sword should know 
when and how to use it; he should know the weak 
points in his enemy’s armor; and especially, he 
should not underrate his enemy’s strength. A sword 
is a sorry thing without a strong arm and a brave 
heart. Do we depend upon the sword of the spirit as 
we used to, and as we ought? Or are we substitut- 
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ing inferior weapons for it? Let us remember that 
although we may not bear the sword, God does, and 
it may be used against us. Steel and iron swords are 
not for Christians. We have a holier calling than the 
destruction of the body. The strongholds we are to 
pull down are impregnable to earthly weapons, but 
yield readily to well-directed, honestly-used truth. 
We, as disciples, have challenged the foe, taking our 
stand against error and sin; let us steadily and boldly 
advance along the whole line. There is more to do 
than to wear the sword; we must use it in God’s 
cause. 


A SREpD. 
‘““The Seed is the Word of God.’’—Luke 8:11. 


This is one of the most prolific metaphors in the 
Bible, and forever settles the question of the instru- 
mentality in human conversion. It is said by some 
that inasmuch as the seed is never sown, until the 
land is prepared by the plow, the seed itself is a 
secondary affair, 7. ¢. the Word of God is as nothing 
compared tothe spirit. Far be it from me to under- 
rate the spirit and its work, or to seem to convey the 
impression that the Word of God is to be considered 
apart from the spirit. Noindeed! They are insep- 
arable. But let us look at that figure of a plow fora 
moment. The apostle says ‘‘ he that puts his hand to 
the plow and looks back is not fit for the kingdom of 
heaven.’’? So rich and various is the Word of God 
in its uses and bearings, that the plow as fitly repre- 
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sents it as the seed. For what is it but the Word of 
God that we use to thrust aside error, to break up 
prejudice, to turn over sin? How do we convince 
men of duty or convict them of transgression but by 
preaching to them the truth? It seems to us the 
Word of God may be meant in either instance, and, 
indeed must be meant. To produce a crop worth 
while, we must have good seed, and it must be 
unmixed with other seeds. It must be settled down 
well in the soil of the heart, if we would obtain 
Christians as the result, the indifferent or preoccu- 
pied soil not being congenial to a successful harvest. 
It may lie in the soil sometime before it makes its 
appearance, indeed, it must, since it must first germ- 
inate. The snows and frosts of the winter may be 
conducive to the seeding, if the husbandman got his 
seed in early, so that it took root in the more genial 
season. As the seed is, so will the harvest be. We 
shall reap what we sow, as to quality, but more than 
we sow, if things do well, as to degree. It will take 
us less time to sow than it will to reap. There will 
be a long stretch of season between the sowing and 
the reaping, during which the developing and 
maturing processes will be going on. We are sure of 
a harvest of some sort, either wheat or weeds. 

What parallels are there here! The influences of 
truth or sin are characterized in this wondrous 
metaphor. ‘‘ Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth,’” and how vast a harvest originates in a 
small seeding. Jesus was a sower; so was Voltaire. 
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On whose cheek, of those two, should the blush of 
shame arise, for the folly and the wickedness of the 
sowing? Jesus sowed early, as to himself, taking 
life in its beginning—in its season—and shaping it 
for futurity. , What a harvest he has reaped, and is 
still reaping for himself and the world! <«* He sowed 
in the morning, and at eve he withheld not his hand,”’ 
and he patiently abided his time. Knowing that in 
the seed he sowed were the germs of an Eternal Life. 
The afflictions that he passed through, like the 
winter’s snow, only enriched the product he antici- 
pated. Are we, like him, to have our own seeding 
multiplied to us an hundred fold? Let us trust so, 
for it would be sad indeed it our harvest were no 
greater than the seed we put forth. Surely God’s 
grace will make up our deficiency, and enlarge our 
acreage. And supposing we shall be disappointed of 
a crop altogether, whose fault will it be? Not God’s, 
who gave us hearts and minds to seed down, and 
truth to deposit there ; the refreshings of his spirit to 
succor Christian growth, and the fellowship of the 
saints to aid us in preserving it. It may be we are 
our own enemy, sowing tares within our own soul’s 
enclosure. Ifso, what can we say if, the only har- 
vesting suitable shall be the fire of his wrath? 
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THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER Viz 
AY @irrys 


**Ye are a city, set on a hill, that cannot be hid.’’—Matt. 5:14. 


There are so many features connected with one of 
the ancient cities that bear resemblances to the 
Church of Christ that both the prophets and the 
‘ apostles, as well as the Savior, are making constant 
allusions to it. The favorite reference was doubtless 
to Jerusalem. David says, ‘‘ Glorious things are 
spoken of thee, O city of God.’’ And again, 
‘© There is ariver the streams whereof shall make 
glad the city of God, the holy place of the tabernacle 
of the Most High.’’ Isaiah says, ‘‘ We have a strong 
city ; salvation will God appoint for walls and bul- 
warks.’’ Again he says, ‘‘ Thou shalt be called a 
city sought out, not forsaken.’’ The high places 
selected to found cities upon, and their fortified con- 
dition, aided*in choosing this favorite metaphor. 
The prophets of Israel were sanguine in their ex- 
pectation and utterances. They looked forward, 
even in Israel’s darkest days, to a season when the 
Lord should come with pomp and glory to Mount 


Zion. Then the exposure to view that is given to a 
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city, built far up on the rocky cliff, was indicative of 
the bold vision given to those who should gaze upon 
Christ’s flock. Cities are walled about to make 
them secure against intruders. Important cities are 
frequently built on rivers, or at the edge of large 
bodies of watcr, so that the merchandise of the 
world may flow into their midst. Such was Babylon 
and Thebes of ancient renown. London, Paris, Rome, 
Constantinople, New York, New O leans, St. Louis, 
Chicago and others of modern date are so situated. 
A city implies citizenship, strangers being required 
to enroll on entering, if they desire the rights and 
emoluments coming to the naturalized. Those who 
dwell in a city arg responsible for the conduct of 
affairs, and are expected to share in the burden and 
expense of conducting it. People gather together 
into cities to derive conveniences not to be had when 
they live apart. Wealth accumulates in cities by the 
pouring in of surrounding riches. In times of trouble 
people rally to a city, and one of the strategies of 
war is to lay siege at its walls and gates. Cities are 
made up of residences and shops of various size and 
quality. In Ephesus or Corinth there was a signal 
difference between the gorgeous splendor of the 
great public buildings, and the meanness and squalor 
of those streets where the poor and profligate resided. 
The former were constructed of marble and granite ; 
the capitals of their columns and their roofs were 
richly decorated with silver and gold; the latter were 
mean structures, run up with boards for walls, with 
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straw in the spaces, and thatch onthe top. This is 
doubtless the contrast which Paul seizes—slabs and 
pillars of marble and granite, and gold and silver, on 
the one hand; wood, hay, stubble, on the other—to 
set forth two very different results of the spiritual 
edification, or building, which goes on in the church. 
Sometimes the passage is treated as though the pic- 
ture presented was that of a dunghill of straw and 
sticks, with jewels, such as diamonds and emeralds 
among the rubbish. But such an image would be 
utterly improbable in itself, and out of harmony with 
all the context.* God’s providence shields and shel- 
ters his children when they do his will. ‘The 
angels of God encampeth round about them that fear 
him.’’ Indeed God himself is as ‘‘a wall of fire round 
about them.’” Zech 2:5. The wealth of Heaven 
flows in upon the Church of Christ. As the smitten 
rock sent forth a stream that flowed daily into 
Israel’s camp, so the Lord has opened up a stream of 
Divine favor that makes glad the city of God. But 
those who desire the benefits of God’s Church must 
become members thereof. No stranger, in this coun- 
try, refusing to take the oath of allegiance, and to 
put himself in natural relations to us, can expect to 
enjoy the rights of a citizen. ‘* Ye are all the chil- 
dren of God by faith in Christ Jesus ; for as many of 
you as have been baptized into Christ have put on 
Christ.’’ Gal. 3:26, 27. We must bear each other’s 
burdens and so fulfill the law of Christ. The eye 
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cannot say to the hand, I have no need of you. We 
obtain benefits in Christ found nowhere else. God 
has placed the riches of his grace in the hands of his 
people. The enemy espies our prosperity and joy, 
and, jealous of us, he uses every means to effect our 
conquest. It is only by standing together as one 
man, covered by the walls of Christ’s righteousness, 
we Can resist the foe. 


A TEMPLE. 
‘* Know ye not that ye are the Temple of God? ’’—1 Cor. 3:16. 


The church is the antitype of Solomon’s Temple, 
and as we have dealt with the Tabernacle, as a type 
of the church, in the previous part of this work, we 
shall trace resemblances between the Temple and the 
church here. In the construction of the Temple 
three things were to be observed, viz: The choosing 
and laying the foundation; the selecting the material 
to be built upon it; and the method of construction. 
And this is to be regarded in the erection of any 
edifice. If you cannot base your building on a nat- 
ural ledge of rock, then the next best thing is to seek 
the finest quarry possible and lift therefrom large, 
square, solid stones for a firm ground-work. In the 
case of the Temple, portions of it sat on natural 
foundation, while other portions of it were laid on 
massive pieces of rock. All the material built in 
must be of good quality—live, and capable of resist- 
ing pressure and storm, as well as atmospheric influ- 
ences. Ifa rock crumbles and gives way it defaces 
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the building, besides endangering the wall. In the 
case of the stones built into the Temple, they were 
all prepared beforehand in the quarry—a large exca- 
vation still remaining under the Temple itself, where 
may be seen the spawls and chisellings of the 
masons. Notastroke nor an echo of the hammer 
was heard after the stone was raised to its place. Its 
shape and sphere was determined for it beforehand. 
The builders thereof were skilled, being chosen from 
Tyre and Zidon, as well as from Jerusalem. What 
a dextrous use the writers of the New Testament 
have made of these words ‘‘ build’’ and ‘* building.”’ 
Architecture is Paul’s favorite illustration. At 
Athens, gazing on the Parthenon, and its associate 
statues on the Acropolis, he tells his hearers that, 
‘* God, seeing he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwell- 
eth not in temples made with hands.’’ While at 
-Miletus, concluding his address to those who had 
come from Ephesus, where Diana’s temple was their 
most magnificent structure, he ‘* commends them to 
God who is able to build ¢hemup.’’ As for himself, 
being a wise master-builder, he will use but one kind 
of foundation, and that is Jesus, the Christ; nor will 
he suffer himselt to build where some other man has 
already begun. A wise man, he will not permit him- 
self to build up that which he took so much pains to 
pull down, lest he becomes a transgressor.* He will 
not indeed seek to please men excepting as it is for 
their good and as he can build them up.f His motto 
*Gal. 2: 1g. tRom. 15:2. 
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is, ‘¢ Let us follow after the things which make for 
peace, and things wherewith one may build up 
another.’’* <* Forasmuch as ye are zealous of spirit- 
ual gifts, seek that ye may excel to the building up of 
the church.’’f ‘‘Ye are God’s husbandry, Wemane 
God’s building.’’{ One of the most beautiful allu- 
sions of all is that found in Eph. 2. ‘Ye are built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone ; in 
whom all the building fitly framed together groweth 
unto an holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye also are 
builded together for an habitation of God through 
the Spirit.’’? Now all we will observe on this quota- 
tion is this: That we do not believe that the apostles 
and prophets are the foundation of which Paul 
speaks ; but that Jesus Christ is foundation-stone and 
corner-stone in one. We would render it thus: **Built 
on the apostolic and prophetic foundation-stone ’’— 
the stone which apostles and prophets laid, and on 
which they themselves rest—for ‘ other foundation 
can no man lay, than that is laid,’’—namely Christ. |] 

There is such a similarity between a temple anda 
house that the two figures may be considered in the 
same place. Christ is said to be ‘‘over his own 
House, whose house are we.” Heb. 3:6. The 
apostle speaks about our knowing how to ‘* behave 
ourselves in the House of God which is the Church.”’ 
t Tim. 3:15. Howson has a good criticism on this 
passage. He sees no reason why the church should 
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be called a ‘+ pillar and support of the truth,” affirm- 
ing that the church is a building and not a pillar. He 
thinks Timothy is enjoined on to exercise good con- 
duct that 4e may be ‘‘a pillar and support of the 
truth.’’ However that may be, the metaphor of a 
house is well taken, even when we consider the 
teaching qualities of the church. Cyril, who lived 
347 A. D., considering this church-teaching as a 
style of building, says, ‘‘ unless we dig deep and lay 
the foundation, unless by successive fastenings in the 
masonry we bind the framework of the house 
together, that no opening be detected, nor the work 
be left unsound, nought avails all our former labor. 
But stone must succeed stone, in course, and corner 
must follow corner, and inequalities being smoothed 
away, the masonry must rise regularly. In like man- 
ner we are bringing to thee stones, as it were, of 
Knowledge.’’ The gospel gives full instruction as to 
who and what are acceptable to God, and our work, 
therefore, is vain, unless we adopt God’s plan in 
saving sinners and edifying saints. God only dwells 
with those whose obedient lives make divine com- 
munion a delight. 

But returning to the figure of the temple, let us 
contemplate the Second Temple, that was built in the 
days of Nehemiah. If Solomon’s temple was the 
emblem of Christ’s apostolic church, the second 
temple typifics the church restored after the Dark 
Ages. It was destroyed by the Babylonians; its anti- 
type by mystical Babylon. It was built in troublous 
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times, for they wrought with one hand while they 
held’ a sword in the other. Storms of wrath also 
swept over Luther and Melancthon. The builders 
under Nehemiah were looked upon with contempt, 
Sanballat, Geshem and Tobiah, saying, reproach- 
fully, «*‘ What will these feeble Jews do? Will they 
make anendinaday? Ita fox go up he shall even 
break down their stone wall?’’* ‘Thus, the Romish 
doctors sneered at the humble Germans as tiey 
labored to restore the ancient order, and to ‘‘ set up a 
standard among the people.’’ The builders of this 
second temple were hindered, and for a time the 
work ceased. So Protestantism has its backsets. 
The work was carried on ‘‘not by might, nor by 
power, but by my spirit,’’ sayeth the Lord. This is 
the case with the growth of the church. The glory 
of the second temple was to be greater than that of 
the first. And so, golden as were the apostolic days, 
there shall be a season when out of better surround- 
ings than formalistic Jerusalem, idolatrous Ephesus 
or voluptuous Corinth, the materials shall be drawn 
for the final erection of God’s building. These 
eighteen hundred years shall not have been lived for 
naught if the lessons we draw from them shall enable 
us to build up a perfect and glorious manhood in 
Christ. 
A Bopy. 
** By one Spirit are ye all baptized into one body.”’—1 Cor. 12: 13. 
The body is frequently used figuratively to signify 
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the church. Thus Paul says, ‘*‘ Now ye are the body 
of Christ and members in particular.”’ a Cor. 122273 
In Colossians, 2nd chap. 19th verse, he says, ‘* Not 
holding fast the head, from whom all the body being 
knit together through the joints and bands.”’ Every 
natural body has a head and so must a spiritual body 
have ahead. Bodies have various members, differ- 
ent in size, strength, usefulness and honor. ‘Thus is 
it with the body of Christ. Disciples have various 
spheres and gifts. There are the weak and the 
strong, the wise and the unwise, the shrewd and the 
dull. Every man should endeavor to fill the place 
assigned him by nature and grace. Some are 
producers and others consumers. One member 
depends upon another. The hand could not pluck 
the fruit unless the foot were to step toward it, and 
the arm reach out. There must be harmony and 
conformity. A human body is considered one of the 
most intricate and symmetrical structures in the 
universe, and yet because of its adaptability of parts 
to the whole it is considered simple in construction. 
Thus is it with a well-ordered church. Business 
moves on init like clock-work. It has ahead, Christ, 
and it is under obligation to respect him. It should 
be directed by his wisdom, going as he bids. What 
should we think of a human body that refused to 
follow where the eye or ear indicated, when the will 
gave the order? Would it not savor of insanity? Or 
what should we think if one hand built up and the 
other struck down? Or what if one foot went 
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forwards and the other backwards when a journey 
was before us?. Queer as this seems, such contradic- 
tions are witnessed daily, where the Lord’s Body 
refuses to recognize the decisions of The Head. It 
is Christ’s to command and ours to execute. The 
body because of its ligaments has elasticity and 
endurance. Itis bound together so that while it can 
bend it does not break. All of its members acting in 
unison, and under a splendid management, though the 
smallest of almost all the larger animal bodies, it can 
subdue the horse, ox, lion and elephant. The Lord’s 
body may be weak in members, but like Gideon’s 
band of three hundred, it can put to flight vast 
armies of aliens while animated with the spirit of 
Christ, and united in love. The most intelligent 
head we can conceive of must have a body to 
operate through. So Christ can accomplish little 
indeed only as he works through us. Divine agencies 
imply human instrumentality. Both Satan and Christ 
work through organizations. Shall we permit the 
forces of evil, in the ordering of their vile designs, 
to baffle the Lord’s people? Let us strip ourselves 
of all yokes and encumbrances, that we may be able 
to do first-class battle and work for the Lord. 


A HovusEHOLD oR FAMILY. 


‘¢ Now therefore ye are no more strangers and foreigners but fellow. 
citizens with the saints, and the household of God.’’—Eph. 2:19. 


Sweet is the thought of family and home, even 
when taken in an earthly sense. How much more 
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so, then, when designating the relation sustained by 
The Heavenly Father to his children below. For, 
consider what we were—‘‘ children of the wicked 
one,’’ walking in darkness. Jesus found us thus, and 
as soon as ever we became obedient to the faith he 
clothed us with his own righteousness, having 
stripped us of our filthy rags, and made us the Lord’s 
by adoption. To what a glorious height we ascended 
when we entered the royal household of God! 
Having taken upon us so lofty a title as ‘‘ children of 
God,” we have assumed an obligation to preserve the 
credit and honor of The Family. To aid us in this 
we have an Elder Brother, who is one with the Father 
and with us, and whose delight it is to love the family 
and keep it together. He counsels against all brawls 
and jars, dislikes all divisions, promotes peace and 
concord, and is ready to lay down his life forus. He 
gives the pulsations from which come Zeal for purity, 
and love which covers a multitude of faults. The 
personal intercourse assured us by this family-tie goes 
far to strengthen our hearts to resist evil. We are 
brothers and sisters in acommon cause. The attacks 
of the adversary have little force, where amity and 
union are the bonds that cement us together. In a 
well-ordered family there is a generosity among its 
members that takes pleasure in forestalling misunder- 
standings. Each one rejoices more in the welfare of 
the other than in his own. This is instinctive, since 
a family is built on affinities which are natural, not 
artificial; it 1s not a combination, but a society. 
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Guilds and corporations are formed for protection. 
An identity of interests, or a fear of oppression, 
bring men together frequently. But as the means 
used for uniting them is artificial, so their end is dis- 
solution. Society goes on, but guilds and corpora- 
tions die. Tastes and inclinations change and such 
associations break up. But it is on another principle 
altogether that the family is forined. It is not built 
upon similarity of tastes or opinions, but upon 
affinities of nature. You do not choose who shall be 
your father or mother, your brother or your sister.* 
This is founded on the eternal nature of things, and 
precisely in the same way is the Christian Church 
formed—upon natural affinity and not upon artificial 
combination. ‘* The family in heaven and in earth’”’ 
is not made up of those who ca// themselves brethren, 
but of those who @re brethren. Unless we are spirit- 
ually one, no form is strong enough to bind us 
together. It is harmony of character that unites us, 
and there can be no greater chasm between man and 
man than character. 

The traits of the family, then, are valuable, teach- 
ing us what is acceptable to God in the church. In 
it we get our best conceptions of sympathy. Parents 
lay down the lessons of self-denial to their children. 
Selfishness is shamed so that it finds no comfortable 
residence. There isa reluctance on the part of all 
to see one made the victim of partiality or abuse. If 
one of the family finds a new companion, we are at 
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once distrustful, inquire who it is, and whether the 
companionship will be worthy. There seems to be a 
mutual abhorrence of that which shall rob the family 
of its happiness, or break it asunder. ‘There is 
wondrous strength in unity, each coming to the aid 
of the other for every sort of benefit—financial, social 
and religious. As to parents, they live for their 
children, and have been known to follow them to the 
gallows with unabated confidence and love. The 
same is true, of many children, no wound having a 
keener pang to them than that which results from a 
stroke at the parents’ good name. ‘Take these few 
hints and adapt them to God’s family, that yon may 
ascertain in how far it is prosperous. 


A MorTuEr. 


‘+ As soon as Zion travailed she brought forth her children.’’—Isa. 66: 8. 


Such is the use of this metaphor by the Catholics 
that it is touched but charily by Protestant writers. 
But shall we decline to use so beautiful a symbol 
because it has gotten into bad hands? Is there any 
finer remark of Paul’s than that ‘* Jerusalem, which 
is above, is free, which is the mother of us all.’’ 
Gal. 4: 26. The elements of motherhood are just 
such as best illustrate the tenderness and anxiety, the 
nourishment and the ‘protection afforded by the 
church to those she is the instrument of saving. 
These little children, who are born again, and who 
** desire the sincere milk of the word that they may 
grow thereby,’’ lie nestled in the church’s bosom, 
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even as a babe on a mother’s breast. With what an 
agony has she conceived and brought them forth! 
-Grieved at sin, and its fruits, has she not devoted the 
marrow and pith of her strength to overcoming the 
world? Where would we have been, and what would 
have become of us, had not some little group of ‘the 
despised sect’’ seen us going astray, and won us by 
its devotion to the truth and to us? It is the mother- 
hood element in the church that gives it constancy, 
immunity against weariness, and a perpetual watch- 
care. There is none of this in the world, as such; 
none whatever in infidelity. There, ‘‘no man cares 
for his neighbor’s soul.’? Each seeks his own 
interest, forgetful or indifferent to his fellow. Every 
man is his own God and to himself he lives and dies. 
This causes an absolute inability to perpetuate organ- 
izations. ‘One might as well attempt to construct 
ropes out of sand. There is nothing to hold them 
together. It is the mother that keeps the family 
intact, and she can do it if even left a widow. No 
one can flee far enough to get out of the reach of 
maternal love. Add to this, then, the love of our 
Father in Heaven, as exhibited in Jesus Christ, and 
it is plain to be seen why it is that the church 
endures, and why she wins upon the world. Bad as 
men and women are they like to be thought of and 
cared for; and they have little use or sympathy for 
those whose word is a taunt, and whose laugh is a 
jeer. And so the church loves even her erring child- 
ren, prays for them, weeps over their transgressions, 
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follows them through their vagrant, aimless 
pilgrimages, and labors for their return. It is the 
mother’s duty to furnish food and shelter, aided by 
the father. So when the Lord places into the hands 
of the church the means of daily sustenance—the 
meat of gospel truth, and the comforts of the Holy 
Spirit—it is her prerogative and pleasure to dispense 
these for the good of all who dwell within her walls. 
Is she forgetting her functions? Does she in her 
pride of life or love of vain society seek to cast away 
her maternity? Let her: remember that God will 
hold her to strict account for every negligence. 


TELE DISC TP ICE: 


CHAPFER VII. 
A BaBE. 


‘‘As new-born babes desire the sincere milk of the word that ye may 
grow thereby.’’—1 Peter 2:2. 

The necessity of growth is apparent if we take into 
consideration that a babe is born in a very imperfect 
condition. It is but the embryo of manhood. Every 
muscle and tissue is still to be made. To be born 
and not to grow is to assume deformity. What is 
more hideous than a child of ten or a dozen years, 
whose vitality has never been equal to its years, or, 
for some cause become checked? You observe a 
iarge head on a tiny, delicate body, or a man’s hand 
onadoll’s arm. With no vigor, nor exercise, there 
is no demand for an enlaged capacity, and in conse- 
quence, the whole physical system is thwarted in its 
design. All growth implies movement. But move- 
ment alone is not sufficient. A door may swing on 
its hinges all the day, and yet constantly cut the same 
arc in a circle. A horse may tramp in a tread-mill 
tor ten hours, never leaving the floor his hoofs struck 
at sunrise. There must be progress. Much growth 
is ot an abnormal nature. A wen on a man’s face, 
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or a cancer within, are growths, and growths that 
make themselves recognized. They drain our bodily 
resources, require more nerve, and consume more 
blood than is demanded by the most healthy system. 
_ But we derive injury rather than benefit from such 
growths. To grow right we must always preserve 
our personal identity. There must be order and 
symmetry in our physical development. We are to 
fill the outline of a recognized standard, as to our 
body, and the same, as to mind. 

Growth. to be of the first order should be gradual, 
if not imperceptible. Quick growth is porous and 
insubstantial. What fibre is there ina mushroom that 
springs up in a night? Who chooses cotton-wood for 
the building of wagons or ships? It is an inevitable 
law that all good, reliable growth comes steadily. 
The giant oak asks for two hundred years, at least, 
to assert even his youthful strength. When God 
prepared the earth for the residence of man he took 
ages on untold ages to perfect it. He laid aside four 
thousand years to get a religious pedestal on which 
to place Christ. And as it is with physical ‘and 
revealed nature, so it is with human nature. What 
child is any account for sterling service who grows 
up to six feet in height by the time he is sixteen? 

Now as to imperceptibility. When the blood is in 
good order one may break the skin on his hand. 
To-morrow it has scabbed over. Three days hence 
the scab has become dry and hard. Three days 
more and it scales off. A week more and there is 
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no trace of the wound. The flesh has been busy 
growing all this time. So much, as to growth, must 
be allowed for waste. There is more loss than profit 
in most of life’s transactions. A man makes a thou- 
sand dollars but it takes seven hundred to pay the 
expenses of the transaction. So in growth. Doesa 
man expect when he has attained his six feet in 
height to go on to seven feet, and to eight, and still 
on and up? Certainly not. He has a maximum. 
But does he stop growing therefore? No! His is 
now the growth of renewal-—the compensating growth 
for a constant wastage he can neither account for nor 
avoid. Every day we grow, whether we are fifteen 
years of age or fifty, and if we did not grow, how 
long would it be till we should fall to the rear, as- 
sailed as our physical system is by a thousand foes? 

There must be a season for feeding on the ele- 
ments that make growth, and also a season for diges- 
tion—for the indurating or hardening process—that 
process which converts the food into muscle and 
solidifies it for action. There will be work to do, as 
well as straining issues that put all flesh to the test, 
and one must anticipate these. Some animals, and 
some plants, go through the winter better than 
others, because they have been making preparation 
for it the whole autumn. Indeed the winter itself is 
the resting spell for both animal and plant, when the 
one braces up the sinew and blood, and the other 
matures the wood into systems of cells. 

It seems needless to say that everything must have 
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such food as will best promote growth. That, what 
will nourish an ox or a bird, will not nourish a fish 
or aman. Everything masticated will have some 
influence on the system, but will it succor or poison? 
Jf we go into a drug store for aremedy for chills, will 
‘it be right in the druggist to say, ‘‘ Certainly ! here is 
the contents of the store, help yourself, all these 
drugs are good for you?’’ Nor is it, alone, sufficient 
to masticate. One might munch with his teeth all 
day long, but unless he has taken food into his 
mouth, not a grain of good does his stomach get. 
Eating and chewing, as mere acts, are not enough, 
we must eat and chew something, and it must be 
nutrimental. 

When we first depart from sin we become babes in 
Jesus Christ. The whole life is then before us, to be 
developed and matured. God has given us the 
means, in his Truth and ordinances, to accomplish 
this. Then is the time to begin. Merely to receive 
an introduction into the new world of saintdom, 
though as a provision it is a glorious thing, yet it 
would be an insignificant thing indeed to us, were 
we not to seize upon it as the opportunity for achiev- 
ing the victory of conquering a mature manhood. 
Nor must we content ourselves with going to church 
or keeping its forms, for unless there is watchful- 
ness and prayer through the week, and on the Lord’s 
day a putting of ordinances and prayers and teach- 
ing to the best of uses, it will be a mere mechanism 
to us, a tread-mill round, a ‘‘ marking time,’’ with 
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the feet going up and down in the same spot, but 
no marching onward to a given goal. 

How many of us grow and yet it is not true, manly 
growth. It is downward, not upward. Or it is out- 
ward, not inward. It is in the interests of the flesh, 
or the world, or Satan, not growth in Christ Jesus. 
How fearful some growths! What lopping off of 
branches and fruits is daily taking place! What 
wens and cancers root down in the Lord’s Body, en- 
twining their fangs and roots about the seat of life! 
Paul tells us how to grow, and so does Peter. We 
are to ‘‘ grow in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.’’ We are to ‘‘ desire 
the sincere milk of the word that we may grow 
thereby.’ We are to ‘grow unto a holy temple in 
the Lord.’’ We are to ‘‘ grow up into him in all 
things who is the Head, even Christ.”’ 

Let us take Jesus as our model. He grew up into 
God in all things. For this purpose Jesus came into 
the world, that the Messiah might be developed in 
his Life—that he might manifest God to mankind. 
Mark with what self-denial and simple-heartedness, 
with what unity of purpose our Lord unfolded a holy 
life. And because he did this it was meet that God 
should dwell in him, and that he should become a 
temple of God. If we grow up into Christ, emulating 
and imitating him, God will also dwellinus. But 
this is not to be accomplished suddenly. Some things 
we are to grow into, and some things we are to out- 
grow. There are habits and passions, desires and 
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appetites, whose influences and results we brought 
over with us into the new life. These have to be 
conquered and lived down. An instant, perfect 
sanctification, so as that no temptations can arise, and 
no carnal desires clamor for recognition, is vouch- 
safed to no man. In calculating as to progress of 
growth, allowance must be made for daily wastage. 
We are to preserve the image and ideal we took 
when ‘*Christ was formed within us the hope of 
glory.’ Having done this (many men fail in this 
first particular) we are well prepared to add to our 
faith all the Christian graces, and so to abound in 
fruitfulness. 

We must not only believe, but believe something, 
and in some one able to help and to save us. Belief 
alone does no one any good. Our faith must be man- 
ifested by our works. It takes good food to make 
Christian fibre. Nothing less than gospel truth is 
able to fill this sphere. Metaphysics and philosophy 
are to the needy, hungry soul, what husks are to the 
hungry stomach—a mere mockery. Let us receive 
the truth thoughtfully. Let us weigh its demands 
and abide in its promises. Let us calmly reflect, let 
us ruminate upon the’ life, and the quality of the life, 
that finds a welcome near by the throne of God. And 
let us not become impatient, or stretch ourselves be- 
yond measure. A little growth to-day, and a little 
more to-morrow, and all well held, and rooted down 
as we make it, is the durable, abiding growth that 
shall go into the everlasting kingdom. 
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A Soupirr. 
“Thou therefore endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 
—2 Timothy 2: 3. 

Metaphorically this term is applied to one, engaged 
to fight the good fight of faith, under the command of 
Jesus Christ, against the enemies of the soul. It is 
not a title to be exclusively appropriated by ministers, 
though addressed to one.in this case. The use of 
military phrases and figures is common to Paul. 
With soldiers garrisoning almost every town in the 
East, it was the most natural thing for a quick-seeing 
man like Paul to grasp at this vocation for the 
enforcement of his ideas. The State of Syria alone 
was quartered by sixty thousand Roman soldiery. In 
Philippi, in Troas, and Antioch, and other Roman 
colonies, regiments of soldiers were stationed. Paul 
lived under the shadow of the greatest military 
monarchy which the world had seen. Wherever he 
traveled he was likely to see troops on the march from 
one province to another, inthe pursuit of banditti, or 
acting as an escort of prisoners. He himself had 
been the occasion, more than once, of a soldier stand- 
ing or lying at his side, riveted together with 
clankling chains. Every piece of armor was as 
familiar to his eye as the dusty road or stony hillside. 
Writing far through the night to the Christians in 
Rome, and just at daybreak, when the sentinels are 
changing guard, and the morning light glances on 
their armor—while at the same time the last sounds 
of debauched revellers in the street fall upon his ears 
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—he expresses himself in the now familiar words, 
‘«The night is far spent, the day is at hand; let us 
therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let us 
put on the armor of light; \et us walk honestly as in 
the day, not in rioting and drunkenness.’’* Some- 
times the apostle gives us a series of images with a 
running explanation, for as Dr. Paley says, Paul’s 
habit is *‘ to go off at a word.’’ We have an instance 
of “this: sort “in” Ephe. 6. Here” thé disciples 
“wrestle,” they wear “*the armor of God, (cine 
shield of faith,’’ ‘‘ the breast-plate of righteousness,”’ 
“the sword of the spirit,’ and ‘the helmet of 
salvation.”’ ‘They receive a positive injunction from 
the apostle, as from a commander getting his soldiers 
in trim for the fray. And when we realize how des- 
titute in that day, would have been a soldier not so 
panoplied, we can conceive of the forlorn condition 
of a disciple who feels himself above such need of 
preparation in such a world as this. 

This figure of the soldier, especially as indicated 
by the passage at the head of this essay, is suggestive 
indeed. In it we learn the necessary lesson of self- 
renunciation. The soldier is of no possible account 
unless he has forsworn home, friends, business, 
pleasure, everything. If he is entangled in foreign 
matters he cannot please him who hath chosen him to 
become a soldier. He must be prepared for scant 
fare, hard and wearying marches, want of shelter, 
exposure to the enemy’s fire, to sickness and to 
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death. Unless he burns the bridges behind him he 
will be continually tempted to retreat to better condi- 
tions. He is always, as a Christian, adjacent to the 
enemy’s territory. He may be run in upon at a 
moment’s warning. The fiery darts of the wicked 
one are forever flying through the air at him. He 
must not only be ready, but he must fight, and. so 
fight that having conquered he ‘‘ may stand.” 
Chrysostom says, when commenting on this phrase, 
‘¢That is, having subdued our passions and _ vile 
lusts, and all things else that trouble us.’’ The 
apostle speaks not merely of doing the deed, but of 
completing it, so as not only to slay, but to stand after 
we have slain ; for many who have gained this victory 
have failed again. ‘* Having subdued all,’’ saith he, 
not ‘*having subdued one and not another;’’ for 
even after the victory we must stand. An enemy 
may be struck, but things that are struck revive again. 
The very first feature in tactics is to know how to 
stand well, and many things will depend upon that. 
In the case of mere athletic exercises the word of 
command which the trainer gives before anything 
else is this, to stand firm. Much more will it be the 
first thing in military matters. The man who in a 
true sense, stands, is upright ; he stands not in a lazy 
attitude, not leaning upon anything. The luxurious 
man does not stand upright, but stoops; so does the 
lewd man, so does the lover of money.’ A soldier 
is a man whvu serves his sovereign. He puts on the 
apparel of his government and receives wages from 
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its thus testifying that he is not his own, but bought 
with a price. It is not his to command, but to 
execute the orders issued. The ‘noble six 
hundred,’’ immortalized in Tennyson’s verse, got 
their chief glory in the fact that they believed it was 
‘theirs not to make reply, theirs but to do and die.”’ 
Would God we had more of that heroic element 
among the disciples of the Lord. What a leader 
have we if we will only follow him! His skill and 
policy far excels that of our subtlest foe. He knows 
well both how to assault and how to entrench. He 
can outwit and overreach the most cunning. He can 
confound and catch them in their own craftiness. 
Like Wellington he never lost a battle. He hath an 
omniscient eye and an omnipotent arm. Sharp and 
short is the conflict when the Lord Jesus gives battle. 
He ‘slays his enemies with the breath of his mouth. 
Let us never falter nor flinch, for the battle is already 
upon us, and ‘‘ there is no discharge in this war.”’ 


A RUNNER. 


‘‘Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, but one receiveth 
the prize; 80 run that ye may obtain.’’”—1 Cor. 9: 24. 

Here a Christian is compared to a man that runs a 
race. The foot-race, with the Greeks, was the 
struggle that aroused the most eager and anxious 
interest of the age and country. The Scripture is 
full of allusions to it. John the Baptist is spoken of 
as ‘‘ fulfilling his course’’ by Paul. In speaking to 
the elders at Miletus he desires ‘‘ to finish his course 
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with joy.” He knows that it requires a vigorous 
effort. He feels that there are many things to 
dissuade him from it, and to cause him to turn aside ; 
but he braces himself up, like a runner, for the 
struggle,throws himself into it with all his force and 
spirit, and thinks of the joy and exultation which 
awaits him at the close. Sometimes he prays that 
the gospel may have ‘‘ free course and be glorified.”’ 
His desire is that it shall be vigorous, rapid and free 
from obstacles, in its movement, and that in the end 
it shall become triumphant.* In the winding up of 
his own career he refers to this same thought. Indeed 
such was the impression which the Grecian race 
made upon him, it was constantly before his mind. 
In his most abstruse statements, even, his favorite 
figure finds a place. When declaring his views upon 
the Jewish election he says, ‘It is not of him that 
willeth, nor of-him.that runneth.’’ He tells the 
Galatians that at an early period in his life he 
unfolded his method of teaching very carefully at 
Jerusalem, ‘‘lest by any means he should run or had 
run in vain.’”’ Speaking of their previous Christian 
conduct he exclaims, ‘‘ Ye did run well, who hath 
hindered you that ye should not obey the truth?”’ 
But perhaps the most beautiful allusion is that where 
he bursts forth thus: ‘‘this one thing I do; for- 
getting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I stretch 
along the line of way for the prize of the high calling 
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of God in Christ Jesus."’ These bodily exercises 
are full of significance to this observing teacher. 
Theirs was a foolish toil for a worthless reward, but 
there was.a serviceable lesson to be drawn from it. 
They were striving for a very inferior master. But 
in order to attain it they became temperate in all 
things, that their conduct might not be their fated 
conquerer. Where there was competition there must 
be caution. Every nerve and sinew must-be strung 
up for the race, and this could not be if the system 
was wasted by luxurious or riotous living. The 
would-be champion must spring into the Stadzum full 
of trained vigor. He must diminish the distance 
between his feet and the winning-post at every jump. 
There must be no flagging. He must not pause to 
muster up breath. With all his resources thoroughly 
husbanded he is set for the goal. The crown is for 
him who outstrips his competitors. Could there be 
anything truer to the Christian life, or more suggestive 
of a wise conduct of our spiritual manhood? And 
yet what do we see about us? Do men seem in vital 
earnest? Have they their loins girt up, and about, 
with the truth? Are they diligently stretching forth 
for the prize, not counting themselves as. yet, as 
having apprehended it? What say you? 

A man ina race should know the way. He must be 
exact about setting out as to time and place. He must 
see that his rivals get no start of him. He must not 
be encumbered with surplus garments. His diet and 
habits must have been judicious. He must not lessen 
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his pace or weary if he would win. He must not step 
on irregular surfaces and so lame himself. The 
course should be level avoiding all hills and hollows. 
The spectators should not be capable of confusing 
his purposes, or of shaming him from engaging in the 
task. All these qualifications are such as that it 
behooves the Christian runner to emulate them. We 
have one who has gone before capable of giving us 
instruction. The neatness and dispatch with which 
he won in the race of lite entitles him to profound 
respect as a teacher of others. He has already 
received his crown, having been exalted because of 
his meritorious running. Paul had Jesus constantly 
in his eye, and this enabled him to run and to finish 
his course with joy. In as far as he followed Christ 
let us follow him. 


A PivcRim. 


“JT beseech you as strangers and pilgrims to abstain from fleshly 
lusts.’’—1 Peter 2:11. 

A pilgrim is one that travels from place to place 
and is far from home. This was the condition of 
Abraham and of his posterity while in the wilderness. 
The author of the Hebrew letter speaks of the 
patriarchs, as confessing that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth, seeking after a country of their 
own. They did not seem to be mindful of the 
country they left behind them, but were looking fora 
better one. That spirit is hard to kill out. IJn our 
modern days, and to go no further than intoour own 
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nation, this spirit of pilgrimage seems all but 
universal. There seems to be scarcely any perman- 
ence of estate anywhere. Men occupy their years 
and strength in the cultivation and adornment of what 
you suppose is their fixed habitations, when, lo, along 
comes a purchaser, and they are on the move. The 
very restlessness of the human family—their constant 
search for something better is taken by many as a 
proof of our immortality, and it goes a long way, cer- 
tainly, towards counteracting a popular impression 
like this—that man is too much wedded to the acres 
of earth to enjoy Heaven. For gather as many acres 
about him as he may, he finds not the contentment 
he craves. 

Pilgrims are subject to various annoyances. 
Having no fixed abode, they are at the mercy 
of storms, of cold, of heat, and often of an inhospita- 
ble community. Being strangers they come with no 
reputation, and although, where known, they may 
have ranked with the highest, and begotten the most 
implicit confidence ; abroad, they are on a level with 
other wanderers, and are held in distrust till approved. 
They are almost looked upon as inferior to the com- 
munity they pass through ; boys and girls, and often 
frivolous men jibing them, and casting epithets upon 
them and their outfit. Pilgrims are glad to come 
across others journeying in the same direction: 
Such become familiar with each other, setting down 
on the wayside, and talking of that which is of 
interest to them—the route they are to travel by, the 
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difficulties by the way, the provision they shall need, 
and where they can best obtain it, the trials that have 
already befallen them, the season they have chosen 
to travel in, their destination, and when they shall 
accomplish it, or whether they shall be successful in 
reaching it. Such are the things pilgrims delight in 
talking about. They band together for safety, going 
into the same camp. Sometimes this disposition of 
the pilgrim is taken advantage of by thieves and 
murderers. The society of the pilgrim is courted, he 
is inveigled in the fair promises of treachery, and his 
goods spoiled or taken, possibly his life cut off. Or, 
it may be, some one endeavors to dissuade him from 
continuing his journey. The way is too difficult, 
or there are obstacles that are insurmountable. Foes 
lie in wait for him in the passes, etc., etc. So all the 
previous journey is for nothing. The cowardly 
pilgrim turns back. Notsothe brave one. He has 
counted al! the costs. He has compared the risk 
of remaining where he was with where he is jour- 
neying to. He has the good sense to see there 
is risk and danger in anything worthy of under- 
taking; possibly more risk in standing still than 
in moving on. He is conscious of his own standing 
and integrity and cares not for the sneers of a rude 
world. He feels that these bystanders are little 
capable of entering into his plans and purposes. He 
is moving through their midst but is not of them. 
Such are the sentiments of the true Christian pilgrim. 
He can have no rest till he gets through. ‘* The 
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light in the window”’ cheers his fainting heart, and 
he patiently keeps on his way. What joy could 
there be for him, settling down in the midst of Sodom 
or Gomorrah? If he must needs go by such spots he 
does it in all haste, having his eye fixed on God. He 
nightly pitches his moving tent, a day’s march nearer 
home. The nearer he draws, the clearer the musical 
voices of the angels singing to gladden his heart., 
What he foregoes only stimulates him for what is in 
prospect. He is too wise to look for anchorage in 
this earth, and in Heaven, at the same time ; hence he 
occupies here while it is the Lord’s will, but is 
‘‘ready to depart, which is far better.”’ 


A TaAGuT: 


“Ye are the light of the world.’’—Matt. 5: 14. 


This metaphor is at once bold and beautiful. It 
brings the physical and spiritual together as counter- 
parts. Creation is made to illustrate re-creation. In 
the beginning God said, ‘* Let light be,’’ and light 
was. So when Jesus began his ministry, he com- 
manded the Light, whose origin was in himself, as it 
reproduced itself in his disciples, to shine forth for 
the illumination of mankind. Paul says, ‘* among 
whom ye shine as lights in the world, holding forth 
the Word of Life.’? The disciples of Christ received 
their light from him as the moon receives hers from 
the sun. Indeed, they are, rather, light-bearers. 
Their capacity is not that of Jesus’. If he is the Sun 
of Righteousness they are but stars. They take, ac- 
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cording to their capacity, from the great Source of 
Light, and bear it, into all highways and byways, 
for the good of those who sit in darkness. How 
wholesome the light is! Everyone knows the result 
to a plant if you place it for any length of time ina 
dark cellar. It turns pale and lank, ceases blooming, 
and its leaves become unhealthy and droop away. 
Or, select a house in some overshadowed locality, 
placing a family in it so that no window shall let what 
little light there is into the house. You know the 
result. It is disease and death. Light is sweet. It 
is attractive. How the world rejoices to see the sun 
again after three or four days of gloom. Even the 
little match-sellers and the city newspaper boys know 
its value. You will always see them, in the winter, 
standing under a sunny wall. The warmth of the 
light attracts them as much as the brightness. There 
is a cheeriness about these natural lights that we find 
nowhere else. 

Light is reflective in its tendency. By the use of 
mirrors you can convey a ray of light many miles. 
It passes on from surface to surface until far, far 
away, you cast it on the countenance of a friend. 
The motions of light are swift. Observe, as it passes 
from under a cloud, how the sunlight steals along 
over hill and valley! How it chases away the thick 
fogs and vapors! How it exhales the poisonous 
miasma! What a revelator itis! Things that were 
hidden under the darkness, stand out, plainly out- 
lined, when you throw the light on them. And how 
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quick things which are evil blush and run as the 
darkness disappears. But there are some things even 
the light of the sun makes little or no impression 
upon. The rocks resist its influence. It melts the 
ice and the snow, and the water runs in all direc- 
tions, but the great mountains remain the same from 
generation to generation. 

What an emblem, then, is this, of truth and a 
truthful life. None of us know fully the great good 
we can do. If we could once realize that only as we 
reproduce the light and life of Christ to our fellows 
can the Christian religion hold its own, and save 
men, how honest and earnest it would make us! 
Who is to bear this light to the world if we refuse? 
Who is to chase away moral darkness if not the dis- 
ciples of Christ? Men cannot thrive in sin. Dwell- 
ing in the strongholds of evil they breathe an atmos- 
phere that poisons their spirits. They have no 
healthy growth and hence attain no good quality of 
manhood. Let the light in upon them, and if, like 
beetles, when one suddenly unearths a stone, they 
scud away, seeking hiding-places, unearth them 
again, and turn the light of a pure and glorious life 
in upon them, holding it there till they become accus- 
tomed to it. Possibly some may be saved. At any 
rate we shall have so done our duty that ‘if our 
gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost, in whom 
the god of this world hath blinded the minds of them 
which believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel 
of Christ, who is the image of God, should shine 
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unto them.’’* If thessaints of God, from age to age, 
had not communicated this light of truth to the 
world, how could we now reach out our hands and 
take hold of Christ, who came to the world eighteen 
hundred years ago? He would be to us merely an 
historical person. As it is, his personal relation to 
the world has never been broken, and so he is as 
_ much ours to-day as he was John’s or Peter’s. Let 
us also aid each other. If one of us is walking in a 
dark and trying place, let others of us come up close 
to him and comfort him with the light we have. 
Many a soul has been lost for want of faithful fellow- 
ship. A personal gospel far surpasses a theoretical 
gospel. We may have the knowledge of a god, but 
if possessed of the indifference of a fiend, what profit 
is such knowledge? Let your light so shine that 
others seeing your good works may glorify your 
Father who is in Heaven. 


A Patm TREE. 
‘“*The righteous shall flourish like a palm tree.’’—Psalm 92:12. 


The Arabs speak of three hundred and sixty uses 
to which the various parts of the palm tree can be 
put. The inhabitants of Egypt, Arabia and Persia 
depend much on the fruit of the palm-tree for their 
subsistence. A single tree in those countries bears 
from fifteen to twenty clusters of dates, each cluster 
weighing from fifteen to twenty pounds. Camels live 
on the seeds. The leaves of the palm are from six 
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to eight feet in lengthyand are used for roofing. The 
ordinary foliage is used for making couches. The 
branches are used for cages and fences. Thread 
and rope are spun and twisted from the fibres. ‘The 
annual shoots are cut away and made into sacks and 
baskets, fans, hats and sandals. This tree lives for 
two hundred years, but its most productive time is 
from its thirtieth to its eightieth year. It is an ex- 
cellent tree, beautiful to look upon, tall and propor- 
tioned, and only grows in the purest soil. When 
young it is a very weak plant; indeed, so feeble it 
can hardly stand by itself, and nature provides for 
this, by causing palm trees to grow in clumps. It is 
said that as they shoot up they grow and join 
together, in root and branch, so strengthening each 
other. The tree is always green, neither does it cast 
its leaf nor fade. It thrives when weighted down, 
and is said, then, to grow most. It never crooks 
under its load, but keeps its shape, still looking 
stately. The branches of the palm tree were used as 
emblems of victory, being spread before the con- 
queror on his return from the battle. 

For these reasons, so familiar to the writers of 
sacred Scripture, it is taken frequently in a meta- 
phorical sense to express the qualities that belong to 
God’s people. What greater or more various use 
can you put any one to than a man of God? He 
makes the best merchant, politician, lawyer, doctor, 
statesman, president. He is serviceable in the 
church or the world. His thought best guides the 
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wheel of fortune, his hand opens most freely to the 
needy, his foot is safest to follow. He is upright in 
his ways, and his dealings are consistent day by day. 
He is strong because he is in the hearts of his 
brethren. He is planted in company with others so 
that a firm and glorious fellowship binds him to his 
brethren. He is always hopeful. He bears the bur- 
dens placed upon him with grace and courage, and 
flourishes most when in active service. Christ holds 
his saints in his hand and waves them before his 
Father, as trophies of victory. 


A SHEEP. 
‘**My sheep hear my voice.’’—John 10: 27. 


Having treated of Christ as a shepherd it remains 
to notice some metaphorical allusions under this 
head. There is a singular combination of properties 
inasheep. It may be tame and gentle, and yet sim- 
ple and unsophisticated. It is meek and patient, and 
full of obedience ; still, wandering and reckless, liable 
at all times to be so far astray as to become the prey 
of dogs or wolves. Sheep are valuable animals, 
bringing their owners in large profits; and yet they 
take less feed than any animal of their size. They 
are among the cleanest of animals, their fleeces being 
washed constantly by the dews and rains; yet they 
are liable to many diseases, and hence require the 
nicest watch-care. Their qualities adapt them for 
the butcher’s knife, and no beast so befits a sacrificial 
altar. If they are over-driven they become tired and 
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die.* They know their shepherd’s voice and follow 
it. They require shadowy places during the heat of 
noonday. They have many enemies to contend 
against both by day and night. Their following pro- 
pensity is so strong that if you hold up a pole and 
can succeed in making the leader jump over it, you 
may then remove the pole, and every sheep will make 
the same leap still, as though the pole were there. 
They easily get mixed with goats, both grazing on 
the same sort of grass, and loving alike the hillsides 
and valleys. They seem ignorant of what is to befall 
them when in the shambles, and are dumb in the 
hands of their executioners. 

Such are the characteristics of many disciples. 
The ‘good little man’’ and the ‘bad little man”’ 
are constantly holding debate within.{ To-day they 
hear the voice of their shepherd, to-morrow they 
open a door for the wolves to rush in. Nothing, not 
even a sheep, is so hard to comprehend as a man. 
Truly he zs fearfully and wonderfully made, and 
when corrupted, is indeed a strange creature. But 
the Lord lays some qualities down, which, if pos- 
sessed, preserve us from mistakes. He warns us 
against thieves and robbers, tells us the services ren- 
dered by the gate-keeper, assures us that the shep- 
herd always goes before the sheep, so that they may 
see and hear him, and declares to us that good sheep 
will never know a stranger’s voice, but will flee from 
strangers. Disciples should be cared for. They 
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should be led along gently, and not driven, most cer- 
tainly, not over-driven. They should be taken into 
the green pastures of gospel truth, a food fit for them ; 
not given the chaff of men’s traditions, or the cor- 
rupt creeds and glosses of cloudy theological doctors. 
They should not be permitted to suck up the poisons 
of heresy and infidelity. Where the Lord is your 
shepherd you shall not want for any good thing. In 
the heat of persecution or affliction the Lord himself 
is a Rock of Refuge to us, and under the walls of 
his strength we can repose and be at rest. It is they 
who put themselves outside the reach of help, hiding 
in the crevices of sin, who faint under their diseases 
and die. Many hypocrites will get mixed with disci- 
ples, passing themselves off for genuine, and often 
they will lead away others, until it.is hard to recover 
the wanderers; but we have this seal of assurance 
that, ‘* The Lord knoweth them that are his.’’ Very 
often, as is the case with sheep, the strong push the 
weak to the wall, or possibly trample them under 
their feet, but like Saul, such persons are held 
responsible, for he that does this to the least of his: 
disciples, does it to Him. None of Christ’s sheep 
are lost while they obey him. Where he leads we 
should follow. He will provide against all the ills 
that can befall us. He loves his own. When weary 
he will bear us in his bosom. When hungry he will 
lead us into new pastures. When thirsty, by the 
side of still waters. When filthy he will cleanse us. 
And when the night of death comes, he will take us 
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and bear us away, far from all our foes, into the 
Eternal Fold. 


A VESSEL. 


‘‘But in a great house are not only vessels of gold and silver, but of 
earth and wood.’’—3 Tim. 2:20. 


The apostle Paul has no allusion to the same figure 
when he declares that ‘‘ we have this treasure in 
earthen vessels.’’* In this passage the* word 
‘‘earthen’’ is indicative of frailty. In the text which 
serves as our motto we have a broader meaning. 
Here, we have an illustration of the diversity of 
characters, and spheres, found in the church. All 
sorts of vessels may be serviceable, but not for the 
same end. So, in the church, there are diversities 
among disciples, because there is a diversity of gifts. 
There are agreeable and there are menial tasks. 
Some one must fill each place. Square pins should 
not seek round holes. One can preach, another 
teach ; one can carry coals and build the fire ; another 
wait at the table of the Lord. This, we take it, is a 
legitimate thought to deduce from the passage. But 
Paul had his mind on false leaders, and the difficulty 
involved in a great movement like Christianity, when 
one sought to have no one open his mouth but the 
upright. All great revolutions take their risks. The 
base leap to the front, in every new departure, hoping 
to insinuate themselves so cleverly and thoroughly 
that they shall be washed in with the onflowing 
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current. The apostle avows they can be detected 
and pronounced upon. Their qualities shall speak 
forthem. Gold and silver are easily distinguished 
from earth and wood. He speaks of ‘ purging one- 
self from these.’’ Let us not misunderstand him. It 
is not the vessel that is to be purged, but good dis- 
ciples are to be ridded of these false teachers. The 
tang and stain of some liquids are never removed 
after you have been so foolish as to soil your vessel. 
All vessels, whatever you use them for, easily become 
poliuted and, hence, often need to be washed. You 
must select vessels as respects the uses you have put 
them to. Pharaoh could not do the work of Moses, 
and yet even he had a use of nerving up Israel to 
their final determination. Cyrus was no man of God, 
as was Joshua or John the Baptist ; and yet before he 
was born God named him, and gave him a mission. 
So earthen a vessel as a Judas may have been needed 
to aid in the fulfillment of prophecy. Earthen and 
wooden vessels are often defective; many of them 
are cast away ; and all are quite perishable. What is 
a wicked man when in the Lord’s hands? He may 
for a time, subserve an end, in arousing the church 
to diligence ; his persecutions may bring necessary 
trials to us; but, after all, he will soon have his day 
and cease to be. 
A. STEWARD. 


** ag every man hath received the gift even 80 minister the same one to 
another, a8 good stewards of the manifold grace of God.”—1 Pecer 4: 10. 


A steward is a person who has goods or monies 
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committed to his charge. All wealthy persons and 
corporations employ them. They may be found on 
board every ship, and in every army, as well as in 
towns and cities. They were common in the days of 
Christ. The steward holds his master’s property in 
trust, and is expected to protect it, and improve it to 
his best ability. He often receives instructions from 
his proprietor as to the disposal of everything. Fre- 
quently his judgment is relied upon and he is granted 
discretionary power in the handling of his lord’s 
means. It is an offense to the master to observe the 
steward taking more interest in his own affairs than 
in those he is employed to manage. On the other 
hand, no man can stand much higher, or much nearer 
to his employer, than he who delights in doing the 
will and promoting the interests of his superior. 
Such a man is looked on as a friend, and is often 
made an equal partner. 

The situation of the disciple is such that he is in 
every sense a steward of his Lord’s goods. He is not 
even his own, but is bought with a price. His body 
and spirit are the Lord’s, how much more the things 
placed for but a brief time in his hands? He is 
expected to give an account for every idle thought 
and word. He is responsible for the good use of his 
faculties and gifts ; his money and his lands ; his time 
and his strength. He is given a sphere to fill, anda 
business of the Lord’s to conduct. If successful in 
the affairs of this world, it is because he can think, 
manage, economize, expend and utilize, with a view 
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to profitable increase. Such a man is called of the 
Lord to consecrate these faculties in a higher interest. 
How then can he live like a lord upon his master’s 
goods, while his master’s children are wanting bread? 
How can he content himself while that entrusted to 
his care is buried in a napkin under the ground, 
when he remembers his Lord’s command to ‘‘ occupy 
till he comes?’’ When commanded to ‘give an 
account of thy stewardship’’ what will he answer? 
Will he honestly acknowledge that he has embezzled 
the Lord’s goods? ‘*Go to now ye rich men, weep 
and howl for your miseries that shall come upon you. 
Your riches are corrupted and your garments are 
moth-eaten. Your gold and silver is cankered ; and 
the rust of them shall be a witness against you, and 
shall eat your flesh as it were fire. Ye have heaped 
treasure together for the last days.’? (James 5: 1-3). 


A JEWEL. 


‘“‘They shall be mine in that day when J make up my jewels.’’— 
Malachi 3: 17. 


Jewels are rare and excellent things made by the 
hands of curious and artistic workmen. ‘They are 
composed of precious stones set in gold and silver. 
Some jewels require great skill in the making, and 
hence the manufacturer takes a long time. Every 
day’s work adds beauty and finish to the gem, but the 
lapidary toils patiently on, hopeful of praise when he 
shall fix his jewel in the cabinet. They are always 
rare and costly ornaments, and can be worn only by 
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rich and noble persons. In the days of Moses and 
Aaron they were in great demand for the tabernacle. 
Kings and queens wear them in their crowns. Being 
so precious they require watching, as the thief is ever 
on the alert to get them into his possession. Being 
delicate in structure they may be marred in making 
or handling, and are always safest when adorning the 
person. 

The saints of earth are God’s jewels. ‘*He has 
begun a good work in them and will perform it to the 
day of Christ.’”’* As jewels are the glory of the 
wearer, so the saints are ‘‘ the glory of Christ.’’ Says 
Solomon: ‘*Set me as a signet upon thy heart, 
as a signet on thy arm.” The _ high-priest 
bore the names of the children of Israel, engraven 
with precious stones upon the ephod. So Christ 
bears his saints upon his shoulders and in his heart. 
‘*Precious in the sight of the Lord are his saints.’’ 
They are always highly prized. ‘* All that the Father 
hath given me, have I kept, and none of them is lost 
save one.’ He is preparing a place in which he may 
set them, so that as they have beautified earth they 
shall adorn heaven. What if he does reduce us, 
at times, to the grinding process? Some rudeness, 
some angularity needs removal, doubtless, before we 
can well fitin. The men of earthly ambition desire 
to sit in king’s palaces and to adorn their courts; let 
us labor to ‘‘ sit in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.”’ 
If those who aspire to lead the fashions of earth are 
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ashamed of the tinsel and gloss inseparable from 
ordinary jewelry, will not the Master be ashamed of 
us, unless we lay aside our tawdry dress, and become 


arrayed with the substantial and rare qualities of his 
Righteousness ? 


THE WICKED MAN. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A CAPTIVE. 
“To proclaim liberty to the captives.’’—Isaiah 61,1. 


This is a favorite figure both with the prophets of 
the Old Scriptures and with the apostles of the New. 
Paul in speaking of the condition of the sinner, says, 
‘che is taken captive by the devil at his will;’’ and 
Peter says of them, ‘‘while they promise them 
liberty, they themselves are the servants of corrup- 

‘tion; for of whom a man is overcome, of the same is 
he brought into bondage.’’ When we see a mana 
captive, we are always curious to know how he be- 
came so and why. And we are anxious to know the 
nature and extent of the bondage-—whether it will be 
severe and tedious, or light and brief. There are 
various Classes of captives. Some are in bondage, 
who were once freemen, because of unmet obliga- 
tions. Others are in a state of captivity because 
they are the offspring of slaves, and are thus born in 
chains. Some are brought into bondage by the power 
and force of an enemy, having been surprised, and, 


by reason of lack of strength, unable to resist the 
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attack. The treatment of captives varies. Some, 
when taken, are stripped naked, their enemies’ rude 
clothes being given in exchange for their own neat and 
comfortable ones. Some are cast into prison, possi- 
bly into a dark dungeon, subject to the tyranny of a 
cruel keeper. Some are put on such poor and meagre 
diet that they starve to death. Others have been un- 
mercifully scourged before placing them within the 
prison walls. Many have been sentenced to death 
before being imprisoned, and therefore are called 
upon to exchange a cell for a gallows. Some remain 
in prison but a short time, their liberty being pur- 
chased at a great ransom; or else the mercy of the 
governor grants them a reprieve. 

To trace out the analogies that rise out of this met- 
aphor is to take hold of the checkered career of sin 
as it has involved the whole race. God had a glori- 
ous purpose in creating,man, but the liberty granted 
him became a snare in which he was caught. Liberal 
as was the Divine grant, man became restless under 
any restraint whatever, and seemed dissatisfied while 
one single thing was reserved from his use. Thus 
from a noble freedom he was reduced to the servi- 
tude of sin. Since that day the race has been com- 
pelled to struggle with an accumulating and accel- 
erating force, made up of fleshly desire and willful 
lust. Satan goes about seeking whom he may 
devour, pouncing down on many an unsuspicious 
novice, whose opinion of human life, and the world 
we are in, seems nothing, if not golden. Experience 
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seems slow in her teaching with many. Battered and 
torn, the devotees of sin persist in worshiping at the 
same shrine. What is it they would have? Do the 
mere husks of society satisfy them? It seems so. 
Truly, theirs are rough, hard rations. The wages of 
sin is death. The liberty that such aspire to is: but 
license to do evil. They use their brains to waste 
their substance, to pervert principles and to destroy 
good habits. They roam through communities seek- 
ing stimulus. Their impulses impel them towards 
sin. Their sense of shame is dead. Life is daily 
dissolving into nothingness. What can await such 
persons but to become captives to passion? 

To all such Christ comes to proclaim liberty. He 
desires to break the bonds of their captivity. He 
seeks to lead men forth disenthralled of their chains, 
and with rejoicing. Is it wise to parley with iniquity? 
Behold! the betrayer is at hand. In amoment you 
will perhaps be in the hand of the enemy. Consider 
your present condition, and consider the end of that 
man whose following is in the ways of Satan. 


A. SLUGGARD. 


‘* Awake thou that sleepest and arise from the dead and Christ shall 
give thee life.””—Ephe. 5:14. 


Sleep is taken for various purposes in the Scripture. 
(1) For death. Hence it is said, ‘‘ David after he 
had served his generation according to the will of 
God fell asleep.”’ Job says, ‘‘ For now shall I sleep 
in the dust, and thou shalt seek me in the morning.”’ 
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We are not to suppose this is a literal sleep. Jesus 
dispels this allusion in his conversation with the dis- 
ciples when first they were notified of Lazarus’ 
death. He first of all speaks of sleep and afterwards 
admits he was using the term metaphorically.* 
(2) Sleep is used for a lethargic or dead state of the 
sinner as in the text above. (3) For a drowsy state 
that the godly get into at times. A sluggard is one 
that is idle, loving his bodily or spiritual ease. 
Solomon says, ‘‘I went by the field of the slothful.”’ 
The same author says, ‘‘ The slothful man says 
‘There is a lion without, I shall be slain in the 
street.’’’ The sluggard is full of excuses. Having 
lost his opportunity, by his love of ease, he seeks to 
justify himself by offering all sorts of excuses. He 
has ‘* bought a farm,”’ or ‘‘ a yoke of oxen,’’ or more 
common and culpable, yet, he ‘‘ has married a wife 
and cannot come,’’ as though he were not under 
obligation because of his change to married life, not 
only to God, but unto the wife he has married, to 
give her a good example, and to lead her into the 
paths of righteousness. The sluggard is a man of 
desires rather than of endeavors. If good wishes 
were acts he would be full and running over. 
Unfortunately he ‘‘ resolves and re-resolves then dies 
the same.’’ His grossest sin is that of negligence, 
and so when he does creep along he finds every one 
gone before him and his own path ‘‘hedged with 
thorns.’’+ He faints before difficulties, forgetting 


20 *John 11: 11-17. +Prov. 15:19. 
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that difficulties make character, and are the keys that 
unlock the most precious treasures of life. The 
sluggard is generally wise in his own conceits. 
There is no benefitting him by counsel. He has at 
hand some good and substantial reason for refusing 
to follow it. Some authority, at hand, has advised 
differently, and he takes delight in abiding therein. 
If you press him hard he only wants a little time and 
then he will get wide awake and do ditferently. 
What a type of the sinner is this, and especially 
the sinner whose name is on the church-book, and 
who sits regularly in his pew! Disturbed by every 
sermon that teems in practical thought, and by every 
enterprise that tries the courage and strength of his 
fellow-disciples, his ardent prayer is that he may find 
a church where all are asleep like himself. If you 
cry to him, ‘‘Go to the aunt thou sluggard, consider 
her ways, and be wise,’ he humorously rejoins, ‘*I 
would rather risk some rich uncle.’’ His condition 
is that of suspended moral convictions. In a diin, 
nebulous way he thinks he perceives a line of duty 
mapped out for him, but being somewhat uncertain of 
its practical attainment he dislikes to detach himself 
from his anchorage. If dreams were deeds he would 
be wealthy enough, for he is drowsy to be ideal, and 
when he is awake enough to plan or purpose anything, 
like unripe apples, it drops prematurely to the earth. 
Thus bestead, the spirit of this man sighs and 
despairs. A rupture in the fellowship of the saints, 
a clog on the wheels of Zion’s car, this poor excuse 
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of aman drags his slow length along, clinging like 
the sloth to his route so closely, that with the keenest 
watch one can detect no motion, unless it be that 
steady drifting that carries one gradually away to an 
irrevocable destiny. 


A Foou. 


“Thou fool! this night thy soul shall be required of thee.’?—Luke 
12: 20. 


A fool is one who knows not what is good for him; 
he is a man of no understanding. He will hurt and 
abuse himself. Once, a fool was arrested for chop- 
ping a man’s head off. His friends plead his want 
of understanding, but the judge thinking it a scheme 
to get him free ordered a knife and told the fool to 
cut himself with it. On his immediately doing so he 
was discharged, the judge considering this a good 
proof of his want of sense. Is not a man a fool who, 
will harbor a thief in his house, though he knows he 
is in danger of losing his goods, possibly of losing 
his life? Supposing he laughs at the warning, hugs 
the thief to his bosom, and resolves’ to eat and 
drink with him, lodging him in the best furnished 
room, and where all his precious things are. Should 
we call these the acts of asane man? Or supposing 
we observe one striving with another, vastly his 
superior in strength and resources, and that although 
in every struggle he comes out wounded and wasted, 
he persists in keeping up the ‘strife. Would this be 
deemed an act of folly? Is not that man a fool who 
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thinks it the right time to sow when others are all 
‘getting ready to reap? Or he, who not being able to 
judge correctly concerning the nature of things, 
quarrels with the sun for shining too hot, with the 
clouds because they discharge their showers before 
he is ready for them, or with the wind because it 
blows? Such, we take it, are a few of the plain 
proofs of one’s folly. 

But what of the man alluded to in our text? Did 
he follow the greatest good? Enlisted in self, and 
bent upon gratifying his own propensities was he 
what one would dare call wise? When he meditated 
the reconstruction of his cribs and barns was he not 
really harboring purposes in his heart whose policy 
would be the starving out of his entire spiritual nature? 
He sows enough, and in season, but what does he 
sow? That which fruits in corruption. Mammon is 
his God and he is constantly found prostrated before 
its shrine as a worshipper. This man doubtless 
denied himself, but it was that he might hoard away 
his riches. Like Pollok’s miser ‘‘he died amid his 
bags, of utter want.’’ His crucifixion of his desires 
was for filthy lucre’s sake, not that he loved God, or 
humanity and desired to serve them. The spectacle 
was one of passion and appetite ridiculed in the house 
of their friends. This specimen is a type of 
thousands to-day. How many men there are in whom 
there is no moral rebound. What a dreadful thing 
this spiritual emasculation is! How sad to think of 
the vast repugnance to a life consecrated to God and 
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godlike deeds! Surely the Psalmist is right, ‘It is 
the fool who hath said in his heart there is no God.’’ 


A DeEsror. 


“Agree with thine adversary quickly, whilst thou -art in the way with 
him, lest at any time the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the 
judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast into prison. Verily, I 
say unto thee, thou shalt by no means come out thence, till thou hast 
paid the uttermost farthing.’’—Matt. 5; 25. 


In this place sin is considered as a debt, and the 
sinner a debtor. A debtor is one who owes some 
obligation to his neighbor, money, service, etc. A 
dishonest debtor is unwilling to be called to account. 
Nothing is worse to him than to hear the demand, 
‘*Give an account of your stewardship.’? Some 
debtors resort to many shifts and tricks to delay pay- 
ment, and put aside their creditors. They make 
vain apologies and tell lies to cover their tardiness. 
Some owe so much as to be unable to meet their 
debts, and so, are bankrupted. Debtors get to hate 
those who have favored them with aids because of 
their reasonable expectations of returns. 

When applied to religious things, the creditor is 
doubtless God, and the debtor the sinner. The plan 
of providence allows every man to keep his own 
account with his maker; no one, but Jesus, coming in 
between. But while this is the case, another record 
is kept in the Book of God, and it is required that 
these two shall correspond. It avails nothing to make 
false entries, since one book verifies the other. In 
more than one passage of scripture our forgiveness 
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from our Heavenly Father of the debts we owe him 
is made to depend on our forgiving others their 
debts. The principle is, where much is forgiven 
there is much love. This feature of forgiveness as 
having to do with sin as a debt, softens the aspect of 
matters somewhat and it needs this. It is wrong to 
look upon a moral matter like sin as in any sense a 
commercial transaction. We do not sin so much, or 
become righteous so much, deriving so much fear or 
favor of God proportionally. His favor far exceeds 
our merit or demerit. There is no advantage in 
having multiplied transgression, as though the greater 
the offense, the greater the salvation. All have 
sinned and come short of God’s glory, and hence, all 
alike, need his mercy. If it were not so we could 
then justly say, ‘‘ Let us sin that grace may abound,”’ 
‘¢ Let us do evil that good may come.’’ We are to 
avoid the very appearance of evil. And let us not 
run away from God. There is nothing unreasonable 
in him. He will require nothing from us we cannot 
pay. His commandments and requisitions are not 
grievous. When he calls let us answer, and when he 
asks for his own let us render it promptly with the 
proper increase. We would rather be a debtor in the 
hands of God, than all the others, in the universe, 
put together. He is gracious and plenteous in 
mercy. 
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A Tarp. 


“‘The tares are the children of the wicked one.’’—Matt. 13: 38. 


An old writer named Varineus, says.** Ihey are 
called tares because they love the wheat and imitate 
it, as the shadow imitates the body, and grow up 
with it, as if it were of the same kind with the 
wheat.’ For this reason ungodly men are compared 
to tares. They get among good men, playing the 
part of the good when observation compels them to. 
Tares are a cheap, base sort of grain something like 
our cheat, in the relation they occupy to the wheat. 
So the men that are likened to these, are of a doubt- 
ful stamp, of little or no value, gross in their pur- 
poses, and deleterious in their influence. But how 
could it be otherwise, being ‘‘the children of the 
wicked one?’’ These ‘* wicked children’’ are not 
in the church, necessarily, since the ‘field is the 
world,’ but they associate with the church in »many 
ways, and their influence is exercised largely over 
those who do belong to God. For the present God 
spares them. He sends his rain on the just and un- 
just. He has ceased to discriminate as he did in the 
days of Israel. All riddances and punishments shall 
be deferred until sin has expended itself, and justice 
can be done alike to all. At the present, it would be 
injurious to many good men should evil ones be 
removed. ‘Trials that are needed, disappointments, 
exercisings of patience, forbearance, and qualities of 
this sort, so valuable to the outcome of character, 
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would be largely reduced were evil men removed 
from among us. 

Then, is this not in harmony with the purpose of 
God and the curse visited upon man? What is the 
interpretation of the words, ‘“‘he shall bruise thy 
heel,’ unless this constant shadowing of man from 
age to age, and from point to point? Is not Satan 
ever following in the wake of good, even as on that 
memorable night after the sowing, the enemy, follow- 
ing in the track of the husbandman, sowed darnel all 
in among the wheat? Have we not all felt his close 
steppings, bruising our very heels by his nearness? 
Search the Scriptures, and, beginning at Genesis, you 
mark the Satanic career. As man, or the Son of man 
looms up into distinction, hard by stands the adver- - 
sary. While Moses is on Sinai receiving the law 
from divine hands, Aaron is below making the golden 
calf ; so, that standing midway on that mountain side 
one can easily realize by an upward and downward 
glance the two constant and opposing influences ; and 
the same is true if we follow Jesus into the wilder- 
ness. 

To the good and honest man what is more annoy- 
ing than this relentless pursuit? Even as, in the 
night, hearing some approaching and persistent foot- 
step, bending or pressing forward, halting or hurry-. 
ing, to the time and tune of one’s own, it would be a 
queer character indeed who would not become 
nervous, alert, defensive, vindictive; so it enters 
thoroughly into the realm of human action—this 
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desire to root out those who are ever busy in pursu- 
ing and choking out the good. Nothing is more pro- 
voking than this to him who desires to see the pros- 
perity of Zion. Nothing fires human hearts quicker. 
Out of this restlessness, on the part of the zealot, 
while in the presence of opposition, or a base occu- 
pation of a worthy territory, comes fanaticism. It is 
hard to stand by and behold truth denied or per- 
verted. Persecutions and martyrdoms have been a 
common consequence. Strike these out of the record 
and half the history of either Catholicism or Protest- 
antism instantly perishes. 

The Great Teacher saw and anticipated this, and 
in this parable he says to his disciples, ‘it is not 
your province or prerogative to pluck up those who 
oppose you. You are not to persecute—you are not 
to destroy life. Leave those who distress you by 
their proximity and character, to him who adjusts all 
things.’’ It is God’s will that they shall for the 
present grow up side by side with us. That is one 
of the penalties of sin, and one of the consequences 
of dwelling in this mixed world. It will be well for 
us, if profiting by our knowledge of the fact, we 
strive to get well rooted down, and to secure food 
good and sufficient for the sustenance of a true life ; 
otherwise, the false growth all about us will certainly 
choke us out, and so destroy our chance for eternal 
bliss. 
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DEAD IN SIN. 


‘*‘ And you hath he quickened who were dead in trespasses and sing.’” 
—Ephe. 2:1. ‘ ; 


Here at the first glance we observe that the 
analogy we have to treat lies between two deaths— 
the physical and the spiritual. This is a popular 
metaphor with the apostle Paul, as is also burial. It 
is predicted upon the death and burial of Jesus, 
which facts indeed constitute the gospel.* Jesus is 
reported to have died on the cross, to have been 
buried in a new sepulchre, and to have arisen on the 
third day. Based on these facts, we have the 
Christian doctrine that a man must die unto sin,T be 
buried with Christ, by baptism, into death, and rise, 
with him, to walk in the new life. But previous to 
this the sinner is said to be dead zz sin. Here then 
is mention of three deaths—the death of the body— 
the death of the sinner, as such ; that is, his cessation, 
as to godliness; and the death of zm, as respects 
sin, who ceases to sin and begins a better life. Evi 
dently the two last deaths, in so far as we are justified 
in calling such conditions of humanity deaths, are 
grounded upon the death of the body. If that were 
not a familiar fact, the qualities of it would not be 
transferred to the spiritual state of man. Even if we 
could conceive of sin spreading itself where physical 
death was unknown, we should require other figures 
of speech, and expressions, to give currency to our 
ideas of its effects. There is a sense in which the 

*1 Cor, 15:1-3. t Rom. 6: 2-12. 
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sinner zs dead. Life is union with its source, or at 
least depends upon connection with its source ; while 
to be cut off from the source or center of life is to 
assure death. Thus, the hand depends upon its rela- 
tion to the body for its vitality; remove it, and it 
corrupts and dissoives its elements. So man, as to 
his spiritual nature, depends on God and an obedi- 
ence to his truth; let him preserve these relation- 
ships and he thrives religiously ; let him sever them, 
and the result is, his godlike nature dwindles and 
departs. Primarily, as to each individual, and at 
the period of their infancy, the union with God is 
complete. The Savior says of children, ‘* Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven,”’ and ‘‘ except ye be con- 
verted and become as children you cannot enter.’ 
Churches that used to say in their creeds that babes 
were born in sin, and hence needed baptism for the 
remission of sins, now say that children are born into 
the world members of the kingdom of God, and 
hence entitled to baptism. Such are the changes 
going on in the religious world as to this question of 
moral death. 

*That men before conversion are ‘‘ dead in tres- 
passes and sins’’ the Scriptures unequivocally assert. 
Many similar expressions occur in the New Testa- 
ment. But that man in that state is so utterly dead 
to all that is good that he can not do aught that is 
right, the Scriptures nowhere affirm. The nearest 
approximation to it is found, perhaps, in the follow- 

*I. B. Grubbs. 
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ing expressions of Paul: ‘‘To be carnally minded is 
death. . . . Because the carnal mind is enmity 
against God, for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be.’’ That man, as long as he is car- 
nally minded, can not be subject to God’s law or do that 
which is pleasing to him is here clearly asserted ; but 
that he can not cease to be carnally minded and 
become spiritually minded without a miracle, and a 
miracle as great as that by which Lazarus was raised 
from the dead, is by no means affirmed. The 
capital error of those who press these and similar 
passages into the service of the above theory is one of 
very frequent occurence. It consists in the unwar- 
ranted extension of a figure. They reason in this 
way: When a man is dead he is incapable of 
motion or action of any kind. But the Scriptures 
pronounce the unrenewed morally and spiritually 
dead. ‘‘ Therefore they ‘‘ can neither think a good 
thought nor do a good deed.’’ Does experience 
sanction or facts sustain the conclusion? We know 
that all history belies it. But what shall we say of 
the logic? Do the Scriptures ascribe to a figurative 
death all the consequences of a literal death? If they 
do, then, when the children of light are said to be 
«dead unto the world” can they think a sinful 
thought or do a sinful deed? If not, why does Paul 
exhort them to cleanse themselves **‘ from all filthi- 
ness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God?’’ Though dead to sin and alive to 
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God, they were yet capable of sinful thoughts and 
deeds, while incapable, it is true, of ‘* continuing in 
sin’’ or ‘living any longer therein”’ as the ungodly 
do. If then, the Scriptures do not consider a figura- 
tive death in all respects equal to a literal one, the 
syllogism before us is convicted of a vice known 
among logicians as the ambiguous middle. In nothing 
is a nice discrimination or precision of judgment in a 
higher degree requisite than in handling the figures 
of the Bible. 
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